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The present translation of the noblest of M. Augustin 
Thierry’s noble productions, has been lendiTcd €rom the 
seventh edition, published at Paris, in 1846. It forms part 
of that complete collection of M. Thierry’s writings pro- 
duced under his own immediate direction, and enriched with 
his latest emendations, which exhibit the form wherein lie 
proposes to bequeath them to posterity. One English ver- 
sion of this history was brought out some years ago, but it 
contained no portion of the important appendix of Pieces 
Jiistijicatives that add ^uch value and interest to the work, 
and among whicli may be mentioned the Poll of Battle 
Abbey,* and other lists of the conquerors of England, large 
extracts from Domesday Book illustrative of the state of 
England at the period, the relation, by a contemporary, of 
the surrender of London to the Normans, a poetical narrative 
of the Battle of Hastings, by an eye-witness, Btc. All these 
accompany the present translation, and in addition, besides 
a few supplementary notes that casually occurred to me 
in the progress of my labour [distinguished from those of 
M. Thierry by brackets], I have given full translations of 
all the charters granted by Henry I., .and his Norm^ suc- 
cessors. It seems strange that Magna Charto, for example, 
which is in every Englishman’s mouth, should be in scarcely 
any Englishman’s memory; the reason is, that hitherto this 
and Ihe other charters of the period have never been given 
in a popular form. 

William Hazlitt. 


Mldili Tcapir, Marcfa, 1847. 
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M. AUGUSTIN THIERRY. 


l/hiatiuru aura son llomcrc? cumme la pucaie. — Chateaxibriaiiii, Prr/act dew EtudwW 

.Si j’iivaia A n^rnnunmcrr ma route, Jc prendraia ccllc t^ui in’a conduit oQ Je ■ulJ. 
AviMiplc ft Bouffraiit, Sana rsiwlr et preiM|UL' hbuh rclarhc, jc pula rendre cc tcmoJgn- 
upc, [[ui dc ma part lu* aera paa aiiapcct: il y a au monile qucique choao qul vaal 
HMeiiJC que lL‘9 jouiasajire.s inaterlidlea, mieux rpic la fortune, mleox que La B&otft 
cllu ni'mc.' ; e'est k' licvoucrocut i la Mcicucc. — Ao^tia tin Thierry, Die aru iTEtudew 
y/i.K/unr/iiei, Preface, p. :i5. J 

Of all ibc .superior men I ever met, few have lefl bo deep ao impreiiioD 
ujioii my Blind as M. AuK'^iialiii 'riiienry. 

I had loiiK hi Lii ae iuiiinteil with tin* miglily lahoiirs Ihal have rendered 
him oiu‘ of till' Uuvdiii^ represeiUalive.B of llie inoili'm Bchool of hiHlory; I 
Inul a vivid reLullecliuii of the eiiihiiBiaHni that perv iuJcd nil the fnrm.B of our 
Lollf wlien, in iitltr Ji.sf^ii.si as we vrere >Nilh Uir ineaffre, uionolonouB, 
and inHndaciou.H narralives of Velly, or Millol, or Ainpietil, we all at once 
saw new, prand, and roinjirL’liL'iisive view.s iiufolded before our dazzled and 
ilLliphii d I VI K, by -M. Auf^uslin TJiierry. I liaJ loii|,; known III at after having 
i ndowi d Ins country \Niih iw<i niiLsU*r|jiece» of lileriUurc, in which the eru- 
dition of a llenedieiine is ennibiiied wiili lliu f^luw ijif^ styl e of a poet, M. Au- 
^u.siin Tiiierry liad purcha.seil with the Iohh of sig^hi, worn out over old 
loxis iiiul inaiiuscripts, the lionour of liuviiif' been ono of the Unit lo raiae 
the standard of hislorieal reform, and lo leach- France the Inic aFurcea of 
her natioiiiU ori^n. 1 knew also that, after Itks; ,ls if to piit the ininihle 
ehampion of learning lo the ntnioal proof, fate had been pleased to accu- 
miilnle for him iiinieiinn upon affliction ; tliat having deprived him of siglit, 
it next deprived him of rnovemeiit; that having I'Xtingiiislicd the light of 
those pcnetraliug eyes, il liail piiraljzeil hiH once robiMi liinhn; that having 
for I'vqi- shut out froin him the view of those moniimenls of the pojil, whoao 
examinatiuii and study had cuiislilulcd liia joy, hia happiiiess, liia very life, 
it had not even left to liis liand, mutilated with Heven-Hl sufTering, the power 
ID hold a pen. Hut I knew, aho, that M. Augustin Thinry had comc vie- 
loriouB out of this fearful struggle- lliul never had his great mind Hiriven willi 
more Ti>id brilliancy than after he had, lo use liis own eiprcssinn, become 
frirndw uith darknrMs ; that Il<■^L■r hail his rno^ch o^cr the difficult groimd 
“f history been mtsde with flmier and more asstired step iLau when be WM 
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fuldetl onbU way by Ibe brigblnefiB of the inward light alone; I knew that 
dl6 author of the JUriU (Ub TempM Aferovinyietn had never been morp 
Ineid, more graphJe, more gmceOil, and at the eame time more vigoroiiB in 
hit style, than when it bad beDome neceaBary for him to commit to other 
b^nda the transeiiption on paper of the worka cast and elaborated in that 
powerfhl brain, oe in a bnming Aimaoe. 

1 knew all Ibli, and it wai thie that made me eiger to witnese a spectaclE?,' 
to Diy mind the flneat of all, the apeotaole of a great boo] straggling with 
pbysloal pain, conquering it, prostrating it, reducing it to impotence, and 
derlrlng from a loftier sentiment than the world-pride of Epictetna the 
power and the right to say to it ; " Pain, thou art but a wordT' 

The happiness I so desired 1 obtained ; and as It Is impossible for me, 
within the Limits of this sketch, to analyze as I could wish, works, that 
alter all are in every one's hands, I will at least endeavonr, ere I snccinctly 
relate the noble life of M. Aiigustlu Thierry, to convey to the reader the 
impresplons made upon my mind in a visit recently paid to the historian, in 
the oompany of a lady and two other fr'lends. 

On reaching the eminence which overlooks the charming valley of Mont- 
morency, not far from the Hermitage Immortalized by Jeaii Jacques, you 
perceive to the leR a narrow winding road bordered with villas in the 
Italian style. About half way down this road, on the right, our carriage drew 
up at a little gate, the threshold of which we pfissed ftill of the respectful emo- 
tion, ever created by the thought of great*^ talent dignifted by a great ca- 
lamity ; for here, in the summer months, dwells Augustin Thierry ; hither he 
comes with the return of spring,, to seek strength from the fresh, pare air of 
ths valley, enabling him to continue his labours. We found ohrselves in 
an elegant garden : before us was a lawn varied with flower beds, and beyond 
It a sloping sUrubbery. On ibe right were a green-house snd s summer- 
house ; In front of the latter, isy at fhll length a handsome Newfoundlaiid 
Jog, which, raising its head, gave ns a look of welcome with its mild, well- 
natured eyes. To the left, on the opposite side of the lawn, rose a reci- 
angidar house, white, simply and in gnod taste, consisting of two stories, 
the lower windows opening into the garden. The Ik^ade was sdomed 
witli a Canova Venus, a Baoohui, a he^ of Paris, and another of Helen, 
slandlug In niches in the wall. Before the door I observed a Bath chair, 
painted green; this waa the carriage in which ibw Uliistrions invalid took 
the air. 

Entering a small apartnetil on the grooud floor, Ibmiihed wilb simple ele- 
gance* we «r ere rece I vrd by ■ lady attired in black; sdO young, of small statnir, 
graoefril mannirs, and anlnlelleetoal but pensive connlenancc. It wss Ms- 
daiile Augustin Thierry, wife of the historian ; she who hu so appreciated 
Ura besuty and happiness of associaiing her name with a great name, her 
llfr with a life of ^orv and of salTering, of quitting the vain pleasures of the 
world lo devote herself wholly to the noblest pert In the drama of life 
t lfst Diui he aasJgiisd to a woman, the pert of a gaardJan angel, of a provj- ' 
denoe on earth mr a great soul imprisoned in a snBbring body. Even had 
I net luiDwn thai Madame AngnsUn Thierry b endowed sriih Ibciiliies thmt 
gnaUiy her to lake a direct, and aclive pan in ell (he labonra of her hnoband, 
even lied I not rvsj the plecre. remarkable for ihonght and for expiee- 
aien, that, proceedlog from hi r pen. have appeared in the Ilsvns dea Dsox 
hlottdes, u^er the title of riulip[Hr Je Morvelle, the destiny that ahs has 
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adopted wuiilil suffice iu my eyea to maiiireat that hers is a noble beait, ■ 
noble spirit. ‘ 

Haviug beeu introduced to Madame AugUBLin Tlilerry by iLe lady under 
^lioBe auspices we hod come, I sat dowu in il cd^er of the apartment, and, 
while the reflections I have just eiprcased wejre passing through my mind, 
looked over a smidl round table, nearly covered with books, which stood at 
my side; upon the books lay some epibroidery-work just commenced; here 
was a bronze sphynx paper-weight, and there, iu the middle of the table, a 
vase filled with flower^ iu their early bloom. 

Ere long, we were joined by M. Augustin Thierry's brother, M. Am6d6e 
Thierry,^ a man of middle height, grave in speech as in countenance, wherein 
we may read the profound depression of his fraternal hemrt. On hie arrival 
the conversation becaihe more general; but, for ray own part, I scarcely 
listened to it, absorbed as I was in expectation of him whom I waA 
iihout to see, and in endeavours to picture to myself, beforehand, the extent 
to which evil is able to attain llie soul through the medium of the body. 

At length I heard the sound of approaching steps; a door on my right 
opened, and a domestio speared, carrying on his back a roan, bli^, 
paralyzed, ino^able of movement. Ws all rose; my heart was penetrated 
with emotion, at the sight of a being so powerfhl iu intellect, so powerleia 
in body ; the domestic in his every motion exhibited a respectful solloicude 
that sensibly affected me; he seemed thoroughly to appreciate the value of 
him he bore. He beut gentlf back towards an arm chair, in which he de- 
posited his charge, enveloping the lower part of the motionless frame with 
a wrapper. This done, in an instant the scene changed, and I at once re^ 
called a passage in tlie .Euni tur la fitfr?*a(i/re Anglaiae, where M. de^ 
Chateaubriand describes the visit of a contemporary to Milton. " The author 
of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ attired in a block doublet, reclined in an arm-chair ; hla 
head was uncovered, his silver hair fell Upon his shoulders, and bis Bne 
dark eyes shone bright iu their blindness upon his pallid face.'^ It was the 
same head, with the exception of the white hair, tlial I now saw before me ; 
the same face, more youthftil and vigorous, the noblest blind face that can 
be conceived. The head was firmly set upoiAroad shouldere ; glossy hair, 
of the deepest black, cATeftilly parted over an expansive forebsad, ell In curia 
beside each temple; beneath their arched brows opened the dark eyes; 
but for the vagueneMi^Dr their direction, I should have Imagloed them 
animated with sight ; the nose was of the purest Greek form ; the mouth, 
with lips fine, delicate, and expressive, seemed endowed with all the sen- 
sihility of wUch the eyes had been deprived ; l^e finely turned chin had a 
slight dimple at its extremity ; there waa In the contour of the face, and in 
the general expression of the physiognomy, a remarkable combination of 
energy, subtleness, and sedate Irangaillity ; the tones of hla voice were 

I Madame AuguslUi Thierry, whose maiden name waa Julia de Queran- 
Igal, belongs to a diaLingalshed^retoD family. Besides the fragmenta men- 
lioned above, abe is iha anlhoress of a charming production, entlUnd Ada* 
laidt^ ou Mvmoirtu iFume JiUe. 

” M. AmU^e Thierry is himself, 1 Deed hardly say, a great hJatofiaa; 
every one has read hla Hutcire deM OaulotM. Beience may well tament that 
importanl admlniatralive ooenpadoua have prevenled M. Amblte Thltny 
from wholly devotinf; himself to her service. 
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clear, well poised, and distliicl;, though, from bis feeble health, not aonoroua , 
hla beariug was, in the highest degree, elegant ; t]\c lower portion of the 
frame, as I have aaid, waa paralyzed, but the movement of the bust and of 
the arms wu free; t^e hands, of which only the forefinger and thumb 
^)peared capable of action, were gloved. 

When the name of the lady who had introduced us v.'as announced to 
him, the handaome blind man smiled*, aud like the smile of Chactas in’ 
Ron^, "that smile of the month, unaccompanied by the smile of the eyes, 
partook of tiie mysterious and of the celestial.” Tlie lady approached him, 
and Thierry hissed, witli a chivalrous air, the fair hand placed in his own. 

Oonveraation onc^ fairly begun, that fine head seemed as it were radiant 
in the light of the iutelleot etill finer within. 1 have been in the company 
of many persons who have the reputation of good talkers, and who do talk 
admirably, but T have perhaps never heard anything comparable with the 
DoUoqui^ language of M. Augustin Thierry, in facility, perspicuity, elegance. 
It is, doubtless, the habit of dictation, that has given so much of style to his 
oonversatioD ; but whatevsr the cause, it may indeed he said of him, that witli 
out any effort, without any affectaliou whatever, he really like a buok. 

One of oar parly, M. Ampere, was preparing to depart for the East ; he hiul 
no sooner mentioned the circumstance, than M. Augustin Thierry discoursed 
to us of the East, in what, for thought and language, was an absolute poem ; 
this blind mau knows everything, recollects iireryLhing; Utut which he has 
not seen with the eyes of the body, lie has seen with the eyes of the spirii. 
Like Milton, he is acquainted with nearly all the European languages. Unc 
of bis friends told me, Uial he has sometimes heard him in the evciyng, scaled 
In his garden, beneath the pale rays of the aelLing sun, singing, with his 
feeble voice, a love song in modem Greek; and at such moments, ml Jed m> 
informant, ' he seemed to me finer Llian Homer, or than the unknown Klephi, 
who himaelf, perhaps also blind, had composed the versen ho was reciting. 

Throughput the CDiiversalion, to which 1 was a silent and ailcnlive 
listener, 1 could delool in M. Augustin Thierry not the slighlpsi trace 
of selfishness, not the least self- reference ; nii the contrary, he who 
had been so cruelly tried by fate, spoke of the sufferings and inTirmiiies 
of oUieni with the most unaffeoiod and Uuiching roauniscraiian. And 
thus, from day U> dsy, does this martyr u> s^uce Lnlrcpidly pursue 
tbs impoaed upon himMlf ; at times only, when hin 

pains are most racking, be is heard to murmur: “ Ub, liiai I were only 
blind Elcspt in such rabments of dopresaiou, which are short and far 
between, and disoemibla- oiiTy by his mom iatimate a;dsociaies, M. Augualiu 
Thierry seems more a stranger to his own coDdiiion than are those who 
■Brround and listen to him; srienoe, hiatory. poetry, anecdotes, reminis- 
eencas of his youth — he applies to tUtticand all other subjects the same full, 
rioh, elegant, nervous, noble diction; every shade of thought is reflected on 
hit Upa. At times, when an idea of a orore peculiarly grave and loAyi 
cLwnoinr arises in his miinl, yon can diseem a movcmeui iu the muscles of 
tbs sye; those blind eyes, the dark pupil of which stands out in bold rehef 
lyoB tbs eomss, open wide; the thought within seema raaaying to moke iin 
wng tbiou^ tbs opacily of the bsU, and, after vain efforts to eflSect tlu% re- 
tarns wiUdn, descends |o tbe Upe, which receiving it, give it forth, not only iu 
language, but with the expression of the look ; frra lime to time, tbs blind 
man passes bia poor weak hand over those, in every sense, so speaking lips. 
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u3 if DliBruliing the preoious or^an, enriDhed for him with all the lualuee 
that the other organs have lost. The two honra we spent with him seenmA 
not a moment. 

M. Augnstin Thierry was bom at Blois, on the 20th May, 179h, of poor 
and humble parents. He passed through his stndiefl with distingmsbed sno- 
cesB at the college of his native town, and judging from the Arst prodnctiaB 
.of his youth,* impressed with a singular energy and even enthusiasm, he 
most bmve been endowed by nature with an eatreme sensibility, with an 
imagiliation highly vivid, and of suoh Tigorous organization as must have 
neoeasitatfid enormous, pitiless toil to quell it. He himself relates, in the 
preface to his Heciit des Temps MerovinyienSt how the author of Les 
MarUpn, whom we find, as it were, a great lighthouse, at ths entrance to 
every new idea of our age, became, in a great degree, the primum mobile of 
his future vocation ; how, one day, when alone in one of the school-rooms, 
reading, for the first time, Les Martyrw, and having come, in the sixth book, 
to the BO dramatic picture of the battle of the Franks and the Homans in the 
marshes of Batavia, the young etndent suddenly felt within him, as it were, a 
revelation of historical tmth falsified by the plassic historians and restored 
by the powerbil instinct of a great poet; how, seized with enthusiasm, be 
rose from his seat, and made the apartment resound, as he marched up and 
down its length, Bhoutingthe war-song of the terrible Franks of M. da Cha- 
teaubriand : " Pharamond, Pharamond, we have fought with the aword ! dm.” 
uud, lastly, how the memorj^f this electric impression remained atamped 
upon his mind in indelible characters. 

In IHIL, on quitting his college, M. Augustin Thierry entered the nor- 
mal Boboel ; after passing two years there, he was appointed profesaor In a 
provincial college; the invasion of 1814 brought him to Paris. He was at 
this Lime in all the ardonr of early youth ; versed in the most vaiious studies, 
he had as yet no particular predilection for any distinct branch of sclenoe, 
and his political ideas, though fervent, partook of the vagusnees and oonAi- 
Hion which cfaaracteriied the period. He has himself desorihed the condi- 
tion of his mind at this lime : " With a hatred of military despotisin, part of 
the reaction of the general mind against the imperial regime, I combined a 
profound aversion for revolutionary tyranny, and, without any decided pre- 
ference for one form of government over another, a certain distaste Cor the 
Engtish consUtntion, u rather for the odious and absaid aping of it which 
at this period prevailed in France. I yearned for a future, 1 knew not ex- 
actly what; for a liberty whose definilion, if 1 gave it any at all, assumed 
something of this form : a povemmznt wUh the yreaUfi pouibU amount q/* 
individuiJ gyaranteeM^ and the least poMsible amount of administrative 
action" 

There WBB living at this time a oelebrated political eeDnomist, then, in- 
deed, obsenre, but whom it has since been sought to elevate into a god. 
The daring aoope of hia views at first led away the ardent mind of the 
yoQlhfri] Augustin, who, quitting the oniversily, devoted himaalf with all 
the fkrvency of his nature to the study of the loftiest soelal problems, 
attached himself to St. Simon in the Capadty of secretary, and of disciple.* 


* Moat of Ibeae have been since repradoced in the work entitled, §Hm 
mms f Etudes HUttniques.* 

* Vaiions pamphlets reenlted from this issociatJon. 
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It It.pnnecaMvj to lay that at ibis period St. Simon hod propoonded no 
idin of Bonamiotiiig anything at ill rrsembling a nevr religion. This waa a 
nglioil whleli ooonrred to him much later, if, indeed, itoe not altogether 
a poathnmona erotohet, gratnitoaily oUribnled Lo him bj hia anooeaBon. 
Howorn thii may have bm, though limited to questioue of on entirely ao- 
oial, IndnatrUl, or political oharooier, this co-operation of M. Aagnadn 
Thierry In the labours of a man, whofe eminent qualities oa a poiitieal bod> 
nom|st and thinker are Incontestable, ^as of short dorotlon; the gloomy, 
narrow, and despdtio tendencies of sectarianiBm could not but jar upon a 
mind etaentlally endowed with explicitness, precision, and indspendenoe ; 
the dlsoiple often rebelled against the views of the master, and, besideB, he 
felt more and more sttraoled towards a sphere of studlBs more positive in 
Uieli nature. M. Augustin Thierry left 8t. Simon in 1817, and joined 
the Venscur Europehit which, under the editorship of MM. Uomte and Du- 
noyer, enjoyed the reputoUou of the most important and most high-minded of 
the liberal journals of tlie period. 

The new school of history hod not nt this Lime raised its head; Velly, 
Oamltr, Millot, Anquetil, reigned sovereign supreme. The general oa- 
peot of our own history, more cspeoiolly that of the first eight centuries, 
'vroB nttarly disfigured; in that dull and arid nomenclature of faila et geaiea 
rogaux, the Sioambrian Chlodowig is presented to us in fiowing wig and 
laced ruffles, the leudes of Oharlemogne in the guise of the courtiers of 
the (EU ic Bmuf, Fredegonde in fontangea^ aiffl Herman garde in hooped- 
pelUcoot au(( red-beeVed shoes. These men, ' observes M. de Chstrau- 
hriiiud, " uoirisd lu their heads the fixed form of a eolemn mouarchy, erer 
the Boms, from first to lost, marching eedaiely onwards with Ihnw orders 
and n parliament of grave persous in bloi^k robes and powdered hsir.” No 
historian had thought of raovlug out of Ibis beaten track, when M. Thierry, 
having oocasiou to oeek, in the history of the post, materials for Ibe po- 
lemiOf of the day, first descended into llin sreiia, and young, ardeut, uncon- 
Boioua of his voooliou and of his destiny, onieretLupon that grand struggle, 
iha raault of which was to be the csUtbUsliment of uew doctrines and new 
principles. 

In his youihAil fervour snd the rxeess of bis popular enthusiasm, M. 
Auguitin began Wilb rushing beyond the bounds of trulh into the regious 
of paradox. And this woi to be expected. Aristocracy, assailed and deci- 
mated under Louie XJ., gogg^ ami besien down by Hicbelien and Louis 
XIV., diahOBoured under Louis XV., bchesded by the Convention, led in a 
suing by Napoleon, sought oboe ranrs lo raise its head under the ficstora- 
tiont would, perhaps, lo a'^rtain extent, have siioided its oldect, hod U 
been better servW, and mors especisUy bad It been less compromised by the 
mqtority of those who oonslituied ihemsalves its organs. Listening to its 
polIUeol champions, you would have supposed that it deatred to psoa a 
spOBfi over ttni OoDUirlea of progreosive decay: it did not oonlant imelf 
^th oaoeiUBf ooeomplisbed fooio, U denied them ; and feeble, we^ ob- 
soiuredt loot oi it was in me grand social uuilp, the result of *80, inaieod of 
quietly setillBg down in its position, and seeking, in eelf-renovaiion, on ele- 
meat of alreuilh and duraiion, U aimed at nothing lose than the onnihlla- 
tioi^Of Ibe pool, Ibe oonfioeation of hisiory. In ihe nineteenth oeBtaiy, on 
eloquent voiee ventured to say, in the very teeth ff new Franco — Enfrnn- 
ohised reet, aUvee wieetcd from our grasp, tributoiy people, new people. 
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leaTC was granted you to be freoi but not to be nqble ; for us, all Is oTftght , 
for yon» all is of Avon^."' Pretensions of lMh sort, wholly based npon tbs 
old right of ooni^est, njatnroUy brought into the field of hloCory a plebalsa, 
]iroud of hifl plebeian Idrtli, and ready to oppose pride to pride. Whan, a 
century before, the Comte de Bonlainvilliera sought to ooiMtraot an histo- 
rioal system of his own, by deducing false conaeiiueooes from the fklso pro- 
position already generally scouted, of the dietinotion of oonqueron and 
conquered in Gaul, a man of the people, the abb^ Dubos, stood forward to 
oombat fallsoy with fallacy ; in reply to a book which abused the foot of 
conqueat, hs wrote a very learned work^ to prove that there had bead no 
conquest at all ; that there had been an alliance between the two raeea and 
nothing lapre ; that, five centuries later, in the tenth eentory, in oonaa- 
quence of the diamemberniBiit of the sovereignty, and the cunveraiDa of 
offices into aeigneuries, a dominant caste had intrusively interpoied itaelf 
lietweeu kings and people ; and that it was feudalism and not the Frankish 
invasion wUioh had enslaved Gaul. 

In reproducing the anatooratic theories of M. do BoulsinvillLeTS, Bf. de ■ 
Moullosier enoountered at tbe very outset an antagonist much less aooom- 
modating than the Abbe Dubos. Far from denying the fact of aonquest, 
M. Augustin Thierry proudly accepted it, as a premises on which to fbund 
his claims in favonr of the conquered ; not content with estabilshlng the orl- 
giiial iniquity of the faot and its fatal oonsequeDoes at the period, he troosd 
its progress through fouite^ ages, subaisting evsr and everywhere, and 
denounced it as the sonrce not merely of evils past, bat o^ tU presest 
difficulties. Gravely adopting the assertions of M. de Montlosier, and his 
imaginaiq' division of the France of 1813 into Gauls and Franks, eom- 
boting meuace with meoace, and pft'sdox with paradox, be In his torn ex- 
claimed: “We think we are one nation, yet we are two nations In the 
same land ; two nations, hostile in their recollections of Lbs past, iireconoil- 
able in their projects for the friture. Tbe genius of tbe conquest has made 
its mook of nature and of time, it still hovers over this unbsppy country. It 
is under its iuflueuoe that the distinolions of castes have sncoeeded to tboss 
of blood, those of orders to those of castes, those of titles to those of or- 
ders.'’” Harried on in this manner, by the necesslues of poleOlIca, beyond 
the bonnds of the ime, it continned tbe Aglit in the void. Once engag^ in 
supplying France with the reason and aolution of all (Lings In this perma- 
nent fact of Donqaesl, he undertook to follow it out of France, and to 
combat it wherever, as be conceived, be should find it. He nommenced by 
giving In the OenMeur a sketch nf tlie revoluliotas of Engiand from tbs Nor- 
man invasion to tbe death of Charles I., anif not content with metamor- 
phoaing tbe Cavaliers and Roundheads into Normans and Saxons, he car- 
ried the theory of the conquest, and subJectiDD of tbe one race by the oUiot, 
even beyond the reign of Rliorlea II. 

Ha hM himeiJf given an account^ of these exoggerathms and gropingf ts 
Ihe dwk of a yming and great mind feeling its way; be hoe told os, with 


■ M ondoeicT, Dc /« ManarchiM F'naefiiije, 11. 

* Htstoiie Critique de rEublisseiiient de 1 / Monsiehie Fm^eise 
lee Oanles. 

” CsAeor Earopeen, 2 ap. 1820. 

* Dia AnM HlAvriq^cM, — Prnfbes. 
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Ibd frialliefli which belongs to a anperior man, that he soon saw he was 
oArryllig too far this, in itself, so troe and fecund principl^f the distinction 
^ noee, that he was falsifying history by applying to epochs entirely dif- 
Vrentfoims entirely Identical. Bat he has also described howto his aberrations 
U B Jonmaliat, who had at first lost his way, as it were, in the past, he owed 
the sondment of his true vocation; how from the very day when be hrsi 
touched upon the great problem of the Germanic invasioDa and the disroem- • 
berment of the Homan empire, he was drawn to it by an irresistible attrac- 
tion ; bow, upon hia first glance at history be said to himself; 1 will be an 
hlatorlan : and bow deeply he beoame impresaed with the easentiality of re- 
gulating and maturing by study the passion that hail risen within him. 

When the Censeirr Euroj}een sucoumbed beneath the blows of a censor 
ship altogether different from its own, M. Augustin Thierry, already more 
especially devoted to the labours of pure erudition, contributed to the Coui - 
rier Franiiaii a series of letters in which, sketching on outline of one of hi.s 
future works, he eipounded his plan of a reform in the manner of studying 
and writing MMory. The exigencies of diiily polemics closing this orenu 
to him, M. Thieiry, who had hitherto divided his attention between the his- 
tory of the post and the business nf the present, sequestered himseir from 
ihe world and its politics, and engaged in a pertinacious study of facts, 
reading, onaiyaing, comparing, and extracting the marrow out of every book 
Olid every manuscript that could throw a light upon his investigations. 
Still under Uie influence of the grand piohleig of the Oermaiiic invasions 
which hod (Rmok hia imagination at the outset, he digested oil Ihe doni- 
meuta culouUted to throw light upon It, to fathom it, to solve it; aud from 
Btep to Btep, hia ideas progressively luayired and developed, by fivwyears o[ 
solitary laboiira, resulted at length in two works, alike admirable in Ihei 
matter and their manner, and which our epoch, so encumbered with futile 
and absurd productions, may well regard as memorable and glorious to i:. 
deaUned as they arc to a permanent existence among the proudest annals oi 
learning. The flrnt edition of the Jlintifirr de la Conquite dv V An^lrtetTi 
par lea Normanda appeared in the spring of 1823; the flrst eilition of ih 
Letlrea aur tJTiatoire de Franrr about Ihe close of 1827 ; a second edition, 
entirely revised and recaat, was published in the following year. 

The readar la aware of the immense senaaiion produced by the former of 
thcM works, Lheao cherished production of an historian of Iwanty-oix. Tin 
anthor was ei^JoylDg all the triumph ofsucoros when he, loo late, perceived 
that bis eyes bad failed under his intense labours, and that hia atrength was 
giving way. After a journey into BwiUerland, he visited Provence, acciom> 
pnoltd by hie learned friend M. Fanriel, and on lus return to Paris, In 1828, 
fbund his health somewhat improved, but his sight aiill declining. Almost 
hUlld, he resumed hia laboura; a young man, obscure at thix period, bu; 
whose name was destined to take a bilUiant poslHon in literatuic, Annaml 
OamJ, Joined him, as aecietary, and by his friendly earnestneas of pufposr 
randarea the neceMly of reading with the eyes of olhera lera pJnlhl to 
Thierry; relieved by thia co-operation, be ai one time formed, with H. Mig- 
net, the pn^BCt of writing in conoert a great national hisiory, hut, alter 
‘s^grlinenla which alhined to ahow the fhtOitj of the attempt, the 
preset was abandoned. 

Uis next pubUcalion was the LeUrts satr r.^sloirv de /Vnarr, shortly 
after the appearanee of wbioh, in the spnng of 1830, the Ineiimle elected 
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him a member of the Academie dea InaeriptioneB et Belles Lettm. He was 
ere long assailed, by the moEt acute pains, and by a nerYona malady of the 
gravest character. He had once more to renonnee liia beloved studies and 
Id qnit Paris. He lived, from 1B31 to 183C, between Vesonl, with his 
brother the prafect of Hante-Saone, and the baths of Luxenil. It was at 
the latter place that, in IBHl, be become acquainted with and married the 
lady who was to alleviate his sufferings, by aiding him on his way through 
the evil days of premainre old age. In the intervals of repose granted him 
by his maladies, he resumed with fresh ardour his task of historian. He 
first occupied himself with the revision of his Hisioxre de la Conquite de 
r AngleUrrfi, anil then with selecting and correcting the various productions 
of his youth, which he cnllected into a volume, pnblisljcd in 1834, under the 
title of ZKx Ai\s (fElude.^ Histtyriques. Still fuU of the desire to complete 
his liistorj’ of the Germanic invasions, he commenced in the Rtvut des Deux 
Jlfondis a series of letters, giving an exact and i)erfect picture of Ihe civil, 
political, and religious life of the French of the sixth ceuiiiry. 

These elegant, iinimaled, and at the same time substantial productions, 
published in the next year under the title of ifrri/.s des Teinp» Merovingit^mi, 
obtained for their niithnr the prize of 4IK)/., founded by Baron Gobert, and 
awarded by the Acndcniie Franfoise. Almost at the siune moment — In the 
autumn of IB.'l.'l — M. Guiznl recalled him to Paris, for the purpose of en- 
trusting to liini the supei iutendpiice of a great undertaking, lioDDiirabls alike 
to the historian wlm L’oiu'eiwd it and ilia^sloriau wlio directed it. It was 
nothing less ihnn tn exlrart from the arrives of every town and parish of 
J’rance all the niaiLM ials directly or indirectly bearing upon the history of the 
Third pA^ate, so a.s to fonn ii collection rivalling the great Benedicllne com 
pilations devoted to the nobility and the clergy, and to supply future gciilus 
with all the miiUTiiils fjr a gigantic work, hitherto declared impossible — a 
general and complete liistory, namely, of the French nation. Should this 
splendid monument he ever coiislnicted, on its base must be prominently 
inscribed the names of Francis' Guizot nnd Augiistin Thierry. 

An illiiairiou.s philosopher, whose untimely death Germany still deplores, 
Edward Gnus, writes thus; — 

It is Thierry who lias Iriumphajilly demonstrated the fallacy of tboie 
historical systems which see all France in a number of Frankish tribes ; 
which, pusing over in silence the element imported from the south, forget 
tdiat up to the beginning of the thirteenth century the limit.i of the Frank- 
ish empire did not extend beyond the Tsire, and that in the tongue of oc 
and no, the tongue of oug and neriny, was likened to the barking of a dog; 
in a word, it is Thierry who hoa taught us to appreciate the true signiflea- 
tion of what is colled the fourteen ceuluries of the French monaiDhy.”' 

1 will add, that it is M. Augustin Thierry who, by his efforts to restore 
to proper names, nnder the two first races, their true orthography, has suc- 
ceeded in fixing the moment of tlie meloroorphosis of Franks into French ; 
and it is M. Thierry who hu demolished to its foundations the historical 
axiom inscribed at the head of the charter of 1811 — namely, the pretended 
enfranchisement of the commnnea by Louis 1e Groa. He haa created in 
oar annals ■ gloriona trace that will never bo effaced ; no hialorian, ancient 
or modern, haa exhibitei^ln a higher degree than he, that Airman MOM 

' Daa Erbrecht in Weltgeachisbtlicher ?3ntw1cke1nDg, Iv. 242. ^ 
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wjbibhfli th« Tory loul of biitoryi I meiiD tb&t camprebeiuive gensibility, 
mnMtlo without loiiug aught of the true, wbioh leads a writer to ottaob 
biiihmlf to tlio dettliiy of a whole people u to the destiny of an individual; 
fbUDWlng thia people, step by step, through ages, with an interest u eomeet, 
-enotiona u viTid, aa though be were following the steps of a friend engaged 
In a perllooa enterpriae ; no one, in a word, bus better realized than 
M. Thierry ihii Donoeptlon of the ideal in history enunciated by bimaelf: 
^^Lanamtlon complete ipulsant les textes, nusemblaut les details ^pars, 
rdoaeUlantJaiqn'auxmoindres indices des fails, et des caract^res, et de tout 
amIi fomant an corps, auqael vient le souffle de vie, par I'linion de la 
Bolenoe et de Tart”* 


' H^oits des temps M^rovingiens, iL 3&7. 




INTRODUCTION. 


The principal states of mcxlem Europe haye at present 
attained a high degree of territorial unity, and the habit of 
living under one same government and in the bosom of one 
same civilization* seems to have introduced among the popu- 
lation of each state an entire community of manners, language, 
and patriotism. Yet mere is penhaps not one of them which 
does not still present to the inquirer living inces of the 
diversfty of the races of men which, in the progress of time, 
have combined to form that population. This variety of 
races is displayed under different aspects. Here a complete 
separation of idioms, local traditions, political sentiments, and 
a sort of instinctive hostility, distinguish irom the great 
national mass the population of particular districta, of limited 
extent; there a simple difference of idiom, or even of accent, 
marks, though more faintly, the limit of the settlements 
formed by peoples of diverse origin, and long separated by 
deep-seated animoeities. The further we go back iVom the 
time in which we live, the more dlitmat do those varieties 
become; we clearly perceive the existence of several peoples 
in the geographical drcumacriptioo which bears the name of 
one alone: instead of varying provincial dialects, we And 
omnplete and regular languages; and that which in the light 
of the present seems merely defective civilization and pro- 
tracted reaaitanoe to progress, asmimeB, In the past, the select 
of original manners and patriotic adheraioe to andent inttl- 
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In this WBy> facts themselves of no social im- 
pQirtance) retain great historical value. It is a falsification of 
hiitory to introduce into it a philosophical contempt for all 
iliat does not enter into the uniformity of existing civiliza- 
tion, or to regard as alone worthy of honourable mention the 
peoples with whose name the chances of events have con- 
nect the idea and the destiny of that civilization. 

The popaladops of the European continent and its islands 
have come at various periods into juxtaposition, usurping 
the one from the other, territories already occupied, and 
arrested only in their progress, at the point where natural 
dbatocles, or resistance more powerful than their attack, the 
result of some extraordinary combination of the conquered, 
absolutely compelled them to stop. Thus the conquered of 
various epochs have become, so to speak, ranged in layers of 
populations, in the different directicks taken by the great 
migration of peoples. In this movement of successive in- 
vasions, the most ancient races, reduced to a few fainiliA, have 
deserted the plains and flown to the mountains, where they 
have maintained a poor but independent existence; while the 
invaders, invaded in their tum, have become serfs of the 
SoU in ^e plains they occupied, from want of a vacant asylum 
in the impregnable recesses already posseased by those whom 
^BBDiaalw had driven there.' 

The eoiMinaeC of Bhgland by William duke of Normandy, 
iOii diejetf la the last territorial conquest that has bem 
operated in the weeterg portioo of Europe. The csonqueeta 
tibere sinoe that neriod have been politieal oonquesta, 
qAth'^dftrent firom i\wJFci the barbarians, who transferred 
and their ftmiHna to the conquered terrhocy, and 
:^te|i Hi dned it out ammg tbemaolves^ leaving to the con- 
merely and diia on oonditioa of their doing all 

.j 
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tho work and keeping quiet This invasion having 
place at a period nearer to our own than those of the popula- 
tions which, in the fifth century, dismembered the Roman 
empire, we possess numerous documents elucidating well 
nigh every fact connected with its history^ and which are 
even complete enough to give us a just idea of what a cen- 
quest in the middle ages was, how it was executed, and how 
maintained, what description of spoliations and sufiferingB it 
inflicted on the vanquished, and what means were employed 
by the latter to react against their invaders. Such a picture 
carefully traced in all its details, and set ofi* in fitting ooloura^ 
has an historical interest more general than might gt first 
seem to belong to the limits of time and place within which 
itself is circumscribed, for almost every people in Europe hag, 
in its actual existence, something derived from the oonquesta 
of the middle ages. It|is to these conquests that the migoiity 
of them owe their geographical limits, the name they betTi 

md, in^reot measurei, their internal constitution, that u to 

aay, their distribution into orders and classes. 

The higher and lower classes who, at the present day, keep 
so distrustful an eye upon one another, or actually struggle fhr 
Systems of ideas and of government, ore in many fX)untrie8 the 
lineal representatives of the peoples conquering and the 
peoples conquered of an anterior epoch. Thus the sword of the 
conquest, in renewing the face of Europe and the diitributioii 
of its inhabitants, bos left its ancient impress upon each natiap 
created by the admixture of various races. The race of tho 
invaders, when it ceased to be a separete nation, zenujoed^ a 
privileged class. It formed a miBlary nobility, vfiliioh,tto 
avoid gradual extinction, recruiting its dumbers from 
to time from the more ambitious, adventurous^ and tofhvbott. 
of the inferior ranks, domineered over the laborioiig 
peaceful m a wes bdow them, so long as the military 
mont derived from the oonqoert eodnred. The famidgdi 
despoiled of property in the soil, of cominaiid, 
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Uberty, not living by the sword but by the compulsory 
labour of their hands, dwelling not in castles but in towns, 
formed a separate society beside the military association of 
the conquerors. Whether it retained, within the walb of its 
towns, the remains of Roman civilization, or whether, aided by' 
only a slight vestige of that civilization, it had commenced a new 
civilization of its own, this class raised its head in proportion 
ns the feudal organization of the nobles by descent or political 
atflliation, declined. 

Hitherto the historians of the modem peoples, in relating 
these great events, have transported the ideas, the manners, 
and the pobtical position of their own time to past ages. The 
chroniclers of the feudal period placed the barons and peerage 
of Philip-Augustus in the court of Charlemagne, and con- 
founded the savage government nnd brute force of the con- 
quest with the more regular rule anii more fixed usages of 
the feudal establishment. The historians of the monarchical 
era, who have constituted themselves exclusively tliv histo- 
rians of the prince, have proceeded on even narrower and 
more singular ideas; they modelled the Germanic luyiilty 
of the first conquerors of the Roman empire, and the icuilal 
royalty of the 12tli century, upon the vast and ]mwerful roy*- 
alties of the 17th. In the history of France, the various in- 
vasions of Gaul, the numerous popubtions, different in origin 
and mannors, settled upon its territory, the division of the 
toil into several countries, because there were several peoples, 
and lastly, the union^ which it required six hundred years 
ta efibot, of all these countries under one sceptre; these are 
fttsla wholly neglected by the writers in question. The his- 
tcriana formed the IBth century nre, in like manner, ab- 
sorb^ in the philosophy of their period. Witnesses of the 
ptrogresB of the middle classes, and organs of their wonts 

egoliiBt the legislation and the opinions of the middle ages, 
they hive not calmly viewed or conwctly deecribed the old 
tinm in which tiie olaiaes they championed scarce enjoyed 
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civil existence. Full of a disdain inspired by abstract right 
and reason, they treated facts ns nought: a process which may 
be very well with the view of operating a revolution in 
inen’s minds and in the state, but by no means proper in the 
composition of history. Yet we must not be surprised at 
all this; whatever superiority of mind a man may possess, 
he cannot overpass the horizon oi* his century ^ each new 
epoch gives to history new points of view ^and a special 
form. 

In the present day, however^ it is no longer permissible to 
write history for the profit of one single idea; our age will not 
sanction it; it requires to be told everything, to have por- 
trayed and explained to it the existence of nations at various 
epochs; and that each past century shall have assigned to it 
its true place, its colour, and its signiheation. This is what 
I have endeavoured to dq with the great event of which I 
have undertaken to write the history. I have consulted none 
but origV^al texts and documents, either for the details of the 
various circumstances narrated, or for the characters of the 
persons and populations that figure in them. 1 have drawn 
so largely upon these texts, that, I fiatter myself, little is lefl 
in them for other writers. The national traditions of the 
less known populations and old popular ballads, have supplied 
me with infinite indications of the mode of existence, the feel- 
ings, and the ideas of men at the period and in the placeA 
whither I transport the reader. ^ 

As to the narrative, I have adhered as closely as poMible 
to the language of the aucient historiaiiB, contemporaries of . 
the facts related, or but little removed fronOhem in point of. 
time. When I have been obliged to auppljlPieir inadequacy 
by general considerations, I have sought to give authority to 
these by citing the original passages on which 1 hod relied, in 
my dednetions. Lastly, 1 have thronghont preserved Cha 
narrative form, so that the reader might not abruptly pMO 
from an old tradition to a modem ooounentitfyy jv my wurik 
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present the incongruous aspect of fragments of chronicles in- 
termingled with dissertations. I thought, besides, that if I 
applied myself rather to relate than to lecture, even in the 
exposition of general facts and results, 1 might communicate 
a sort of historical life to the masses of men as well as to the 
individual personages, and that thus the political career of 
nations might offer somewhat of that human interest which 
is aroused by pn unaffected account of the mutations of for- 
tune and adventures of an individual. 

I propose, then, to exhibit, in the fullest detail, the na- 
tional struggle which followed the conquest of England by 
the Normans established in Gaul; to reproduce every parti- 
cular afforded by bistory of the hostile relations of two peoples 
violently placed together upon the same soil; to follow them 
throughout their long wars and their obstinate scgl^ation, up 
to the period when, by the intermixture of their races, man- 
ners, wants, languages, there was formed one sole nation, one 
common language, one uniform legislation. The « scene of 
this great drama is England, Scotland, Ireland, and also 
France, by reason of the numerous relations which the sue 
cessors of the Conqueror hod, since the invasion, with tliul 
portion of the European continent. On the French side ol 
the Channel, as well as on the other, their enterprises have 
modified the political and social existence of many populations 
whose history is almost completely unknown. The obscurity 
in which those populations have become involved does not 
arise from any unwofthiness on their part to have had histo- 
rians, equally with other populations; most of them, on the 
oontrary, ore remtrkahle for an originality of character which 
distinguishes thA in the most marked manner from the great 
nations into which they have been absorbed, and in resistance 
lo a frioion with which they have displayed a political acti- 
vi^, the moving cause of many great events that have hitherto 
been erroneonaly attributed to the ambition of particular in- 
dividusli, or to other accidental causes. The research into 
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the history of theseM|>opulations may contribute to solve the. 
problem, hitherto undecided, of the varieties of the human 
race in EuropCj and of the great primitive races whence these 
varieties derive. 

■ Under this philosophical point of view, and independent of 
the picturesque interest which I have endeavoured to create, 

I hoped to aid the progress of science by constructing, if I 
ioxtj use the expression, the history of the. Welsh, of the 
Jrini of pure race, of the Scots, both those of the primitive 
and those of the mixed race, of the continental Bretons and 
Normans, and more especially of the numerous population 
then, as now, inhabiting Southern Gaul, between the Loire, 
the Rhone, and the two seas. Without assigning to the 
great fact^f history less importance than they merit, I have 
applied m^elf with peculiar interest to the local events 
relating to these hitherto neglected populations, and while 
necessarily relating their revolutions in a summary manner, T 
have doiHj this with that sort of sympathy, with that senti- 
ment of pleasure, which one experiences iu repairing an in- 
justice. The establishment of the great modern states bos 
been mainly the work of force; the new societies have been 
formed out of the wrecks of the old societies violently 
destroyed, and in this labour of recomposition, large mosses of 
men have lost, amid heavy sutferings, their liberty, and even 
their name as a people, replaced by a foreign name. Such a 
movement of destruction was, I am aware, inevitable. How- 
ever violent and illegitimate it may havp been in its origin, 
its result has been the civilization of Europe. But while we 
render to this civilization its due homage, B we view with 
glowing admiration the noble destiny it is preparing for the 
human race, we may regard with a certain tender regret the 
downfal of other civilizations that might one day have also 
grown and fructified for the world, had fortune favoured them. 

This brief explanation was necessary to prevent that feel- 
ing of surprise which the reader might otherwise have felt 
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upon linding in this work, the history noliinerely of one, but 
of several conquests, written in a method the very reverse of 
that hitherto employed by modern historians. All of these, 
following what seemed to them the natural path, go from the 
conquerors to the conquered; they take their stand in tho 
camp where there is triumph, rather than in that where there 
is defeat, ^nd exhibit the conquest as accomplished the moment 
that the victor .has proclaimed himself master, taking no more 
heed than he to the ulterior resistance which his policy has 
afterwards defeated. Thus, for all those who, until recently, 
have written the history of Kngland, there are no Saxons 
after llie battle of Hastings and the coronation of William the 
Bustard; a romance writer, a man of genius, was the first to 
teach the modern English that their ancestors of the eleventh 
century werq not all utterly defeated and cru^fed in one 
single day. • ^ 

A great people is not so promptly subjugated as the official 
acts of those who govern it by the law of the strongest would 
appear to indicate. The rcsuEicitation of the Greek nation 
]»roveB liow great a misconception it is to take the history of 
kings, or even that of conquering peoples, for that of the 
whole country over which they rule. Patriotic regret lives 
on in the depth of a nation’s heart, long after the desire to raise 
its fallen condition has become hopeless. This sentiment of 
patriotism, when it is no longer adequate to the creation of 
armies, still creates bands of guerillas, of political highway- 
men in the forest er on the mountain, and venerates as 
martyrs those who die in the field or on the gibbet, in its 
cause. Such is what recent investigations have taught us with 
reference to the Onn^k nation, ‘ and what I have myself disco- 
vered with ix'spcct to the Anglo-Saxon race, in tracing out its 
history where no one previously had sought it, in the popular 
legends, traditions, and ballads. The resemblance between 

* Soe M. Fiviiiicl’s rxwllein liislnrirRl ili^smnHonB, in bh coUkDdu of 
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the state of llie Greeks under the Turks and that of the English 
of Saxon race under the Normans, not only in the material 
features of the subjugation, but in the peculiar form assumed 
by the national spirit amidst the sufferings of its oppression, 
fn the moral instincts and superstitious opinions arising out 
of it, in the manner of hating those whom it would fain, but 
could not, conquer, and of loving those who still struggled on 
while the mass of their countrymen had bent the neck — all 
this is well worthy of remark. It is a resemblance in the in- 
vestigation of which much light may be thrown upon the 
moral study of man. 

To keep in view the distinction of races in England after 
the conquest, does not merely communicate importance to 
facts before unperceived or neglected : it gives an entirely 
new aspecfand signilication to events celebrated in them- 
selves, but fctherto inct^iTectly elucidated. The protracted 
quarrel between Henry II. and archbishop Be(|Jiet is one of 
these ev^mts; a version of that affair, entirely differing from 
the account previously most accredited, will be found in the 
present work. If, in relating the struggle between these 
famous personages, the philosophic historians have taken port 
against the weaker and more unfortunate of the two, it is 
from not having viewed the struggle under its true aspect, 
from not having been thoroughly acquainted with all the ele- 
ments of which the mutual hate of the antagonists was com- 
posed. They have wholly laid aside, in reference to a man 
assassinated with the most odious circumstances, all those 
principles of justice and philanthropy which they sg energeti- 
cally profess- Six hundred years after his murder, they have 
assailed his memory with the fiercest malignity; and yet 
there is nothing in common between the cause of the enemies 
of Thomas Becket, in the twelfth century, and that of philo- 
sophy in the eighteenth. Henry II. was no citizen king, no 
champion of religious independence, no systematic antagonist 
of papal domination; there was nothing of the sort, as will 
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be ai^n, in his inveterate hostility to a man against whom he 
whB the^first to solicit the assistance of the pope. 

If the gruvp circumstances which marked the dispute of the 
fifth king bf Norman race. with the first archbishop of English 
race since the conquest, are to be attributed, more than to any 
other Cause, to the still living animosity between conqueror 
and conquered, anothei^'fact, equally important, the great civil 
war under John and Henry III. was also a quarrel of races 
rather than of government. Its real motive was the fear, 
Avell or ill founded, whieh the barons of Norman origin enter- 
tained, of experiencing a conquest, in their turn, on the part 
of other foreigners called into England by the kings, and of 
being despoiled of their territories and of the ruling power by 
Poitevins, Aquitans, and Provencals, as, a century and a half 
before, they themselves had dispossessed the Saxons. It was 
this material, personal interest, ani^ no lofty dAire to found 
political inst^tutioiivS that made the barons and knights of 
England rise iq) against their kings. If this great aristocratic 
movement wiis sustained by popular favour, it was because 
the alarm of a second conquest, and the indignation against 
those who sought to bring it about, were common to the poor 
and to the rich, to the Saxon and to the Norman. 

A close examination of all the tmliticul phenomena that ac- 
companied the conquests of the middle ages, and of the part 
tiken in them by religion, have led me to a new manner ot 
Oonsidering the pnign^ss of papal jwwer and of eatholie unity. 
Hitherto historians have represented this power ns extemlinir 
itself solely by metaphysical inttuance, as conquering by per- 
Baeaion, wherea.s it is cextain Umt its conquests, like all utlicr 
conquests, have been effecteil by the ordinary means, by ma- 
tvial means. The popes may not have headed military ex- 
peditions in person, but they have been partners in Bliiiost all 
the great inyaoions and in the fortune of the conquerors, even 
in that of conquerors still pagans. It was the destruction 
of the independent diurches effected throughout Christina 
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Europe concurrentlj with that of the free natious, which 
gave reality to the tit|p of universal, assumed by the Roman 
church long before there was anything to warrant the assump- 
tion. From the fifth century up to the thirteenth, there was 
iK)t a single conquest which did not profit the court of Rome 
quite as much as it profited those who effected it with sword 
and lance. A consideration of the history of the middle ages 
under this hitherto unnoticed aspect has given me, for the 
various national churches which the Roman church stigma- 
tized as heretical or schismatic, the same sort of interest 
and sympathy which I expressed just now for the nations 
themselves. Like the nations, the natiimal churches have 
succumbed to powers that had no sort of right over them; 
the independence they claimed for their doctrines and their 
government was a part of the moral liberty consecrated by 
Christianity.* 

Ere 1 conclude, I would say a few words as to the plan and 
comiwsitkm of this work. Pursuant to its title, it will be 
found to contain a complete narrative of all the details 
relating to the Norman conquest, placed between two other 
briefer narratives— one, of the facts preceding and preparing 
that conquest; the other, of those which ilowcd from it as 
necessary consequences. Before introducing the person- 
ages who figure in the great drama of the conquest, I was 
desirous of making the reader acquainted with the ground on 
w hich its various scenes were to take place. For this pur- 
pose, I have carried him with me from England to the Con- 
tinent, from the Continent to England. I have explained 
the origin, the internal and external situation, the* first rela- 
tions of the population of England with that of Normandy, 
and by what chances these relations became so compUcated 
as necessarily to involve hostility and invasion. The success 
of the Norman invasion crowned by the battle of Hastings, 
produced a conquest, the progress, settlement and direct re- 
sults of which form several distinctly marked^epochs. 
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Id first epoch is that of territorial usurpation: it com- 
mences with the battle of Hastings, on the 14th of October, 
1066, and embracing the successive progress of the conquerors 
from east to west and from south to north, terminates in 
1070, when every centre of resistance had been broken up> 
and every powerful native who survived had submitted or 
abandoned the country. The second epoch, that of political 
usurpation, begiita;Where the first ends; it comprehends the 
series of eff’offl. mime by the Conqueror to disorganize and 
denationalize the conquered population. It terminates in 
1076 with the execution of the last chief of Saxon race, and 
the decree deg||dduig the lost bishop of that race. During 
the third epo^hyrhc. ponqueror is engaged in subjecti^ to 
regular order the vjdlent results of the conquest, and in con- 
verting the forcible possession of lands by his soldiers into 
legal if not legitimate ^property; this epoch terminates in 
10B6, by a comprehensive review of all the conquerors in 
possession of estates, who, renewing to the king in aJ>ody the 
oath of fealty, figure for the first time os an established 
nation, and no longer os merely an army in the field. The 
fourth epoch is occupied with the intestine quarrels of 
the conquering nation, and with its civil wars, whether for 
the |M)S8cssion of the conquered territory or for the right of 
rule there. This perioil, more extended than the preced- 
ing, terminates in 1152, with the extinction of all the pre- 
tenders to the throne of England, except one, Henry, son of 
Geoffroy, earl of Anjou, and of the empress Matilda, niece of 
tlie Conqueror. Lasfly, in the fifth epoch, the Normans of 
England and of the contineut, having no intestine dissensions 
wherein to expend their activity and their strength, either 
go forth from their two centres of action to conquer and co- 
lonize abroad, or extend their supremacy without themselves 
moving. Henry II. and his successor Kichord 1. ore the 
repreMntatives of this epoch, filled with wars upon the con - 
tinenty find wi tn new territorial or political conquests. It 
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terminates^ in the earlier part -of the thirteenth century, by a 
reaction against the Anglo-Norman power, a reaction so vio- 
lent that Normandy itself, the native land of the kings, lords, 
and chivalry of England, is severed for ever from the country 
to which it had given its conquerors. 

With these various epochs correspond successive changes 
in the lot of the Anglo-Saxon nation; it first loses the pro- 
perty in the soil; next, its ancient political and religious or- 
ganization; then, favoured by the divisions of its masters, 
and siding with the kings against their revolted vassals, it 
obtains concessions which give it a momentary hope of once 
more becoming a people, and it even essays a vain attempt to 
enfroncbise itself by force. Lastly, overwhelmed by the ex- 
tinction of parties in the Norman population, it ceases to play 
any political port, loses its national character in public acts 
and in history, and falls, altogether into the condition of an 
inferior class. Its subsequent revolts, extremely rare of oc- 
currence, are simply referred to by the contemporary writers 
as quarrels between the poor and the rich; and it is the ac- 
count of an outbreak of this nature, which took place at 
London in 1196, under the conduct of a person evidently oi 
Saxon race, that concludes the circumstantial narrative of the 
facts relating to the conquest. 

Having brought the history of the Norman conquest up to 
this point, I have carried on, in a more summary form, that of 
the populations of various race which figure in the main body 
of the work. The resistance they oppoted to the more power- 
ful nations, their defeat, the establishment of the conquerors 
among them, the revolutions they essayed and accomplished, 
the events, political or military, over which they exercised an 
influence, the fusion of people, languages, and manners, and 
the exact period of this fusion, all this 1 have endeavoured 
clearly to exhibit and to demonstrate. Tliis last portion of 
the work, where a special article is devoted to each race ol 
men, begins with the continental populations which have since 
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become French. Next come those, now called English, each 
in its rank; the Welsh, whose spirit of nationality is so tena- 
cious that it has survived a territorial conquest; the Scots, 
who have never undergone any such conquest, and who have 
struggled with such vast energy against a political conquest; ■ 
the Irish, who had better have become serfs, like the Anglo- 
Saxons, than have preserved a precarious liberty at the 
expense of peacCj of individual and family happiness, and of 
the civilization of their country; lastly, the population 
England herself, of Norman or Saxon origin, where these 
national differences become a distinction of classes, less and 
leas marked, as time progressed. 

I have only now to mention one other historical innovation,' 
of no less importance than the rest; the retaining the ortho- 
graphy of the Saxon, Norman, and other names, so os to keep 
constantly marked out the distinction^ of races, and to secure 
that local colouring, wftch is one of the conditions, not merely 
of historic interest, but of historic truth. I have, i#i bke 
manner, taken care not to apply to one period the language, 
forms, or titles of another. In a word, I have essayed tho- 
roughly to reintegrate political facts, details of manners, 
ofheial forms, languages, and names; so ils, by restoring to 
each period comprised in my narrative its external aspect, 
its original features, its reality, to communicate to this por- 
tion of history the certitude and fixity which arc the distin- 
guishing eliaracteristics of the positive sciences. 
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Prydyn;^ the Latinizatiori of the latter term produced the 
name Britain. From the most remote antiquity, the isle of 
Prydyn, or Britain, was regarded, by those wlio visited it, as 
divided from east to west, into two larj^e unequal portions, 
of which the Firth of Forth, and the Clyde, constituted tlie 
eomnioii limit. The northern division was callt^d Alljen ( Albyiij 
Alban, Latin? Albania), that is to say, the re^rion of moun- 
tains; the other jjurtion, towards th(‘ west \ras iKunial Kyiuru, 
towards thi‘, east and south Jvoe;;wr. These two douiunina- 
tious were not,* like the. first, derived from the naliivr nf the 
countr}^ but from the apj)ellatioii ol’two disliiiet nations, who 
conjointly occupied inairly the whole (extent of Soutliiwn 
Britain, tlu'. ICymrys and tlie Lloi'ji^rwys, or, aeeordiiii:; to the 
Latin oi lho^raphy, the Cambrians and the J^oirrians. 

The nation (jf the Cambrians boasted tlii‘ hi;j:her antifjuity; 
it laid come in a mass from the. eastern i‘Xtremities nl’ Europe, 
across the Cerman oe(‘an. A portion of the emiiri'ants had 
landed on the coast of Ciaiil; thi^ remainder, disembarkinti; on 
the op]insite shores of the straits {Prvinnt (ifiUinoia J rvtanL 
MoriniM'Hni^y had colonizial Britain, whiidi, say the CambriLin 
traditions,'^ liad previously no other inhabitants tlwin lji;ars 
and wild cattle, and wh(;re, consequently, the ' olonists estalj- 
lished themselves as orin;inal nccujjants id’ tlu‘ soil, without 
opposition, without wai', without violencn'.’’ I’lie idaim i.s 
honourable, but scarcely historical; the fjreat probability is 
that the Cambrian emi;:rants found in the island men of 
another origin and of a dilferent lauf^uaize friun their own, 
whom they disj)ossessed of the territory. This probability is 
rendereil almost matter of fact, by the existence ol’ many 
names of places nlton^ether fft-ei^n to the t'ambrian lamiuafrc, 
and by ruins of an vinascerlained period, whieh jiopnlar tra- 
dition assigns to an extinct raci' of Iiimti*rs who emplo^oal foxes 
and Avild cats; instead of do;;s in th(‘ chase. ^ This ahori^dnal 
impulation of Britain was ilriveii back towards tlu‘ west and 
north by the [gradual invasion of the foreigners who landed on 
tho cistern shores. 

‘ Trioeilit yn>’7» IVvilyn, ii. i ; MyvyriHU. Arrh<nolo<i\f nf ii. ,‘17. 

^ TnirJil yny^i Pryil. fit .«»/». ^ Ih. So. 

* lloiiu nriliuiiiirir. ii. at, luiil ajT. Tlirsp mins nn- jmpulLirlv iier,o- 
luiiiiUetl CylliHii y CJ w yJilelail, houses of llie Gael. Sic Edvranl LllmyJ, 
lirifitnmcn. 
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A portion cTf the fugitives passed the sea to the large island 
l ulled by its inhabitants Erin {lAitinv, licrne, Invernii, Her- 
nia, Hibernia), and to the other western islands, peopled, ac- 
eording to all appearance, by men of the same race and lan- 
irnagc ^vith the llritisli aborigines. Those who retreated into 
North liritain, found an impregnable, .asylum in the lofty 
mountains which extend from the banks of the Clyde to the 
(‘xtiMunity of the island, and maintaim‘d their pi^ition here 
under the name of Gael or Galls (more correetly, Gailhels, 
Gwyddils ), which they still retain. The wr/^ck of this dis- 
possessed race, augmented, at dilfereiit periods, by ibands oi 
muigrants from Erin, constituted the population of Alben, or 
the highlands of llritain, a population foreign to that of the 
plains of the south, and its natural enemy, from the here- 
ditary resi'iitment growing out of the. recollection of con- 
([uest. Tlie I'poch at which these movements of poj)uhition 
took jilaee i.s uinertaiii; it was at a later pcrioil, but equally 
iiiia^certiuned, that, aerordiiig to tli(‘, Hritish annals, tlie men 
eall^il I.ogriaiis landed on tin; south ol' the island.^ 

ddiese, according to the. .'^ame annals, emigrated from the 
^nutli-\^estern coasts of Gaul, and derived their origin from 
ihe primitive race of the Cambrians, with whom they could 
readily converse.- To make way for these, new comers, the 
priA'iou.s colonists voluntarily, says the old tradition, hutmorii 
jii'ubahly on eoinpulsion, retired to the shores of the western 
• Avhich then exclu.sively assuine.d the name of Cambria, 
vliilc tlie Logrians gave their own a[)}>(dlation to the southern 
and eastern coasts of the islaml, over ^vhich they dilfused 
thi insclves. Aftiir the establiidimcnt of this second colony, 
thi rc came a third band of emq^ants, issuing from tlie same 
[)rimitivc race, and .speaking the .same language, or, at all 
‘vents, a diale<!t very slightly dilTerirf^ from it. The dis- 
trict which fchey liad previously occupied wofl the portion 
')f western Gaul comprehended between the Seine and the 
Linre; these, like the Logrians, obtained lands in Britain 
with very little dilTiculty. It is to them that the ancient an- 
nals and the national poems especially assign the name of 
Brytlion or Briton, which, among foreigners, served to dcsig- 

' HonD Britannicc, ii, '29*?, -JCMJ. Trioedd ynya Pry ilyn, Nu. 5. 

^ Ibid. 
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ORle generally all the inhabitants of the island! The precise 
Bite on which they settled is not known; but the most proba- 
ble opinion places them to the north of the Cambrians and 
'Logrians, on the frontier of the Gaelic population, between 
the Firth of Forth and that of Solway. 

'These nations of common origin were visited at intervals, 
either pacifically, or in a hostile manner, by various foreign 
tribes. A. band from that portion of the Gaulish territory 
now called Flanders, compelled permanently to quit their na- 
tive coi^try, in consequence of a great inundation, passed the 
sea in eaii-less vessels, and landed on the Isle of Wight and 
the arljaoent coast, first as guests, and then os invaders.^ The 
Coriinians^ (Corraniaid, latinv, Coritani), men of Teutonic 
descent, emigrating from a country which the British annals 
designate the Land of Marshes, sailed up the gulf formed by 
the mouth of the Humber, and established themselves on the 
banks of that river and along the eastern const, thus sepa- 
rating into two portions the territory of the Logrians. Lastly, 
Itoman legit)ns, led by .Julius Ccesar, disembarked ontthe 
eastern jioint of the district now called ICent. They encoun- 
tered a determined resistance at the hands of the logrian- 
Britons, entrenched behind their war- chariots; but, ere long, 
thanks to the treochery of the tribe.s of foreign raec, ond more 
especially the Cornniaiis, tlic Koinnns, penetrating into the 
interior of the island, gradually achieved the conquest of the 
t^vo countries of Lugriii and Cambria. The British annals 
rail them Cuisnriaid^ Cicsarians,^ and enumerate them among 
the inviuling peoples who made but ii temporary stay in 
Britain ; “ After having np^essed the land during four liun- 
dred years," say llicsn aiinaR; " and having exacted from it 
the yearly tribute of three thousand |K»und3 of silver, they 
departed hence for Boiiie, in order to repel the invasion of 
the black horde. They left behind them only their wives and 
ybiing children, who all became Cambrians."^ 

During this sojourn of four centuries, the Homans extended 
their conquests and llicir dominutioii over the whole southern 
portion of the island, up to the foot of the northern mountains 
which had served as a rampart for the aboritnuid population 

* Trioedd ynji PryJvu, No. 0. Jut. Cejw, rfr litU, Galtico. 

■ J». No. 0, 7. J Ib. No. e. ‘ Ib. 
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figainst thB Cambrians. The Roman invasion stopped at the 
same limit with the British invasion; and the Gael remained 
a frei^ ix^ople throughout the period that their former con- 
querors "were groaning under a foreign yoke. Tliey more 
.than once drove back the imperial eagles; and their ancient 
aversion for the inhabitants of Southern Britain grew stronger 
and stronger amidst the wars whicli they had to maintain 
against the Roman governors. Tlie pillage of the coloniac 
and municipia, adorned with sumptuous palaoes and gorgeous 
temples, increased, by a new feature, this national hostility. 
Every spring, the men of Alben, or CaliMloiiia,' passed the 
Clyde in boats of osier covered witli leatlnu’; becoming ff)rmi- 
dable to the Romans, they obliged tlie latter to construct, on 
the limits of their conquest, two immense walls, fiirnislied 
with towers, and extending from one si*a to the other.'^ These 
irruptions, which grew more and more frei|iu‘nt, acf|uired a 
tcrril)le celebrity for the people of Alben, under the designa- 
tion of Scots and Piets, fhe only ti‘rm.s employeil by tlie Latin 
WTiters, who ajqiear to have beiMi unacqiiiiinled with the ap- 
pellation, Gael.'^ 

The former of these two names apperlaineil to thii inhabit- 
ants of the island of Erin, which the Romans callinl iiidilfer- 
ently Hibernia or Scotia. Tlie close rclationshij) betwiMui the 
British highlanders and the men of Hibernia, with the fre- 
quent emigrations from the one country to the other, had 
produced this community of name. In northi'rn Britain itself, 
the term Scots was applied to the inhabitants of the coasts 
and of the great archipelago of tlic nor tli- west, and that of 
Ticts to the eastern population #n the shores of the German 
ocean. The respective territoric.s t)f these two pcojdcs, or 
ilislinct branches of one population, were .separated by the 
(irnmpian hilL, at the foot of whicli, Gallawg the 

leading chieftain of tlie Northern EoresUs {Cai^dflon), had 
valiantly combated the imperial legion.s. The manner of 

‘ In Tlnlink, Calyddon, llic .•oiiniry of forrflH. 

* Tbc VaUiim AHloniiii iiid lUe Vuilum Jludrinn'., anprvrnrdjt culled lh« 
Vailt'.m Severi. 

^ Vpnit el exlrcmis pnEler.ip UnlanniJi, 

Que Scq'.o [tm fifDa Inici, fpiroiine iidLk1ii)i 
Prrlegil n.xaii^ips, 1'iclo mprinile, (Igiiran. 

Clai’Jiunas, de BiUo griiuo, v. 410, rf Uf. 
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life of tne Scots wholly dilfcrcil from that of the Piets; the 
former, dwellers on the mountains, were liunters or wander- 
ing shepherds; the latter, enjoying a more level surface, and 
more fixedly established, occupied iheinselves in agrieulture, 
and constructed solid abodes, the ruins of whieli still bear, 
their name. Wiien these two peoples were not actually 
leagued together for an irruption into the south, even a 
friendly understanding ceased at times to exist between them; 
but on every otMrision that [)resented itself of assailing the 
common enemy, tike two cliiefs, one «f whom residi'il at the 
mouth of the Tay, the otlou- among tlie lakes of Argylesliin . 
became brothers, and set up their standards side by side. Tin 
floutliern Uritons and the Ivoman coloni.st.s in their fear and 
their liatc, made no distinetion between tlie Scots and the 
Piets.' 

Upon the departure, of tlic logion.s, recalled to defend Ronie 
against the invading Clotbs, the Britons ceased to recognise 
the authority of the. foreign goveriuy’S who bad been left in 
charge of tlieir prikvinci.'S and towns. The form, anil even 
the name of these administrati^r.s pi*rished; and in theii’ jklaei' 
arose once more tlie aneient authority of the eliiefs of tribe, 
whieli had been alkolislied by the Uomiins.“ Old genealogies, 
carefully preserved by the national jkoets,*' aseeu'taini'd tliuse 
who were entitled to claim the dignity of eliief of adistriet or 
family; for these ^\'ords wi re synonymous in the language of 
the ancient llriton>' among whom the ties of family relation 
ship ronslituted tin*, liasis id' the social state. A^'ith their, 
people of tin*. lo\\'e>t ei ndlliou eommitti^ to memory the 
whole, line of their ile>iei'nt, with a rare whieh, among otliei 
nations, was peridiar, in -neh mat tors, to the wealthy and 
exulted. I'iVery llritoii, ]>nor as well ns riidi, had to rstahlish 
his genealogy, ere he could In* admitted to tin* full cnioM leut 
of his civil rights, ov of aw,v proin-rlv in the tlistriri of w hiv li 
he was u native; for each di>trii t hrlon'^nt in original lOMo-r- 
ship to one purlienlar |)riiniii\i‘ family, and no man e mei 
legally [mssess any portion of its ."oil unle.'S he ^verL• Ir, ii; - 

* Gihlits, W 

■ Zn/ilDUs, iipntl Stripl. t, O’ i o . ; j’i i .' /V iir 

* Tlio b.inls ; in i. ,i r. 

* I’oiilpulu is lilcrully ilu* of lli-, 

Oofnftro Britnn^ ii. 
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scent LI member of that primitive family, become, by grailiial 
extension, a tribe. 

Above this singuhar social oriler, of which the result was a 
feileration of petty sovereignties, some elective, some lnu’e- 
(litary, i\ut Britons, ilelivercil from the Roman authority, 
fLtisi'd, for the first time, a high national sovereignty: they 
created a chief of chiefs, a king of tin*- country, 

as their annals express it, whom they made idectivi*. This 
new institution, which seemed destined to give the people 
more union and more strength against external aggressions, 
bi*eaine, on the contrary, a cause of divisions, [)f weakness, 
and, ere long, of subjection. The two great iiopulations who 
sliarcd the southern jiortion of the island, res|)ei:tively asserted 
th li L'xclusivi! rif'lit uf t'urnisliiii"; uancliilati s lor the nioiiarcliy. 
Till', seat of this central royalty wlis in the. Logrian ti*rritory, 
in the. ancient nuinicip:d town, called by the Britons Lon-ilin, 
the town of ships, (Llundain, fafi/ir, Londininin.) Tlie 
Cainhrians, jealous of this ailvantage, maintained that tin* 
royal authority belongefl (d‘ right to thi'ir race*, as the most 
ancient, as that which Innl received the others on tin: soil of 
BritaiiT To justify this claim, they carriial hack tin* oi’igin 
of the power they sought, i’ar beyond the timi*. of tin* Roman 
conquests, attributing its institution to a certain Prydyn, son 
of Aodd, a Cambrian, who, according to their account, Inid 
combined the’ wlioli! island under nne monarehlcal guvern- 
inent, anil decreed that this government should for ever 
remain vested in his nation.’ AVitli M'hat lalde this I’ahlc 
was met by the s^theni sind eastern pi*oj)h‘S, is not known; 
but tliis is certain, that the* dispute grew liercer and fiercer, 
until at last this rii airy of .self-luvr* had lighte.il ij|) civil war 
throughout south Britain. The intervention of tlie tribes ol 
fori’ign origin, ev er liostilu to tlie two gn'iit branches of the 
liritish poiuilntion, cncouragiid its disconls and iiourishcil tin* 
intestine war. Under n siicces-sioji of (duels, called national, 
but regularly disowned as such by a portion of tlie nation, no 
army was Icvicil to replace the Roman legions whifdi bad 
guarded the frontiers against the iiiva.^ons of the Gacli-h 
tribes 

Acconlingly, amidst the disorders whirdi thus alllicled South 
' TriocJJ Pnidyii, No. ‘J. 
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Britain, the Piets and Scots broke down the two great Roman 
walls, and passed into south Britain, at the same time that 
other enemies, not less formidable, burst upon the country 
from the sea. These were pirates come forth from the coasts 
and islands along the German ocean, to pillage and then 
return honrfc laden witli booty. When the great ships of 
Roman construction were forced by tempests back to port, 
the light vessels of these men of the sea* dashed boldly on at 
full sail, and sudilenly attacking the tall ships amid the terror 
and confusion- of the storm, seldom failed to capture them. 
Several British tribes made singly great efforts against the 
enemy, and in a niimhcr of engagements defeated their ag- 
gressors, both of German and of Gallic race. The inhabit- 
ants of the Hfiuthern coasts, who had frequent communication 
with the continent, solicitr'd foreign aid; once or twice Roman 
troops, corning over from Gaul, fought for the Britons, and 
assisted them in repairing the great walls of Hadrian and 
vSeverus.^ But, ere long, the Romans themselves were driven 
from Gaul, by three invasions of b^.rbarians from the south, 
the cast, and the north, and by the national insurrection of 
the maritime districts of the west.^ The legions fell back 
upon Italy, and from tlial time forth the Britons had no 
succour to expect from the empire.^ 

At tlris ])eriod, the dignity of supreme chief of all Britain 
was in the hands of one (J uurti’yrn, ' a Logrian. On several 
ocensinns he assenihleil around liim nil the eluLds of the British 
tribes, in order to take, in concert with them, measures for 
the defence of the country against the northern invasions. 
But little union prevailed in these delilSrations, and, justly 
or not, Guorteyrn had many (‘nemies, more especially among 
the western people, wlio scldoiu assented to anything pro- 

' Ijuia n an’innricuH )urnliiiii s^ixona Iractua 
SpcnfilMii, iMii p4'lli* .saliiin siiJi-art* Hriliuiniiin 
laiJii'i, t'l ^luucum inaro liiuicrc li*inl>o. 

(Sitluaii A]>oIlinun>, I 'if/'r/ti/nr, Scripl. rer. GnJlic. el Franc., i. 807.) 

^ Uitdie, cap. xii. rr;». Her. An|?li Scrip, i. -A, (Oolc.) 

* "Toiiis lllu iracuis. ijecii.s nmi^islraiibu.s romaiiis.” /oziinua, m/ Mup. 

* GiUm, Ifift., rap. x^ii. 

* la Cambrian oriliu^pby, GtrrtbPTvm; in llie Anglo-Saxon writrn, 
"Wyit^gfru ur Wortigrrn, probably n wonl b«ariiig ibe aamr aounil, in iheif 
wty of proiiouuciu|} ic 
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posed by the Lo^rrian. The latter, in virtue of his royExl 
precminenec, anil by the counsel uf several tribes, tliouf^li 
without the consent of the Cainbiians,' suddenly adopted the 
resolution of introLlncin^ into Britain a pojtuhition of I'oreif^n 
soldiers, A\dio, in consideration of pecuniary subsidies and 
grants of land, should, in tlie .service of the Britons, carry on 
the war against the Piets and Scots. At about the epoch 
when this decision was forincil, a decision which tlie Cambrians 
denounced as base and cowanlly, chance directed to tlie 
shores of Britain tliree German [liratii.ail shijis, connnanded 
by two brotlier.s, called Ilenghist and Iloi'sa,^ ^vho landi'il in 
Kent, on the .=^anie promontory where the legions of Rome 
had formerly disembarked. 

It would appear that the three vessels had come to Britaiir 
on this occasion uu a luisslon, not of jiiracy, but of trade. 
Tlu'y were of thii nation of tin* »Jutes, or, more correctly, 
lutes, a nation foriniiig part of a great league of peoples 
spread over the marshy coasts of the oci*an, north of tin- Idhe, 
and all designating themselves by tlie gcinn'al name of Saxons, 
or mm with the lotnj lui'ivvs? Other confcderalion.s ol‘ tho 
same iTind had been already formed among the Teutonic ti ibe.s, 
cither lor the better delence of all from the Romans, or in 
order the more advantagcoii.sly to a.s.sume the otfensivc against 
them. Such had been the Icagui* of the Alamans, or ;/ic;i uf 
mm^ and that of the Franks, or men rude in On bind- 

ing, the Saxon chiefs, Ilenghist and Ilorsa, received from 
the British king, Guorteyrn, a proposition to enrol them and 
an army of their countrymen in his .service. There seemed 
nothing strange in this to men with whom war wae a bu.sine.ss. 
They at once promised a considerable body of troops in ex- 
change for the little island of Thunet,'^ Jbrmed on the coiLst of 

' Trinctlil yin^ Pryilvii, No. 0. 

’ Chrouicnii Siixoiiiciiiii. eU. p. 12. lie .^llXD^ orlluigrapliT 

Ilrnifiit. Hengisl a Hfnllioii, «nJ /lor.i or hron, w Iioi-hl*. In ge- 

neral, ibe SnxDD y i-* liurd. lii/iiliire llie y/i will be HubHliUiLeil, bji above, 
for Llie y iu all proper inuneH of Ueriiiou origin. 

* Sax, MOfS, srasj Jifx, sex, jm/iji, linife or sword. Jfnnd.nax, [Mniiiml 
( C/ojj. .of Wacbler. ) 

* All, call, all, wholly; man, mann, mand^msui. Frak, frek^ frrch, 
vrek, L'rany, rude, Blitrp, fierce. 8ce l.ellre9 hut I'lliitloirc Je trance, 
!<1lrr \i. 

‘ BriliBli, Dane!. 
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Kent, on onii .side by tli(i sou, and on tlio otlior by a rivf]- 
with two urnkS. Sevontoon vossols spoodily bruufilit nvi'r 
from tliL* north the now military r-olony, wliicli divided out 
its new .settlement, and organized it.^idl there, aeoording to its 
national oustoins, under the eoininand of tlio two brothers, he- 
proinotei'H ol' the onLorpri.so. It recidvoil i’roin its host.s, the 
Britons, all the noeessarios of life; it foiiglit widl and truly for 
them on .soveriil ooeasions, advancing against tlie Piets and 
Scots its .standard of tin*. \Vhit(“ Ilor'^i*, einhliMii ol' the n nr 
of its two leadkirs; each lime, tlie ininintain liands, strong in 
numbers, but ill armed with long, brillle pikes, tied l)e.ore 
the great axes, the national wi*apon td' the Saxnn confe^ra- 
tion.* Tlicse i;x|)loits created tliroiighout Britain infinite 
Fcjoieing and warm frit'ndshij) for the Saxons. 

“] laving overthrown our ein'inies,” says an ancient poet, 
“thi'y celebrated with us the festival of victory: wi*. vied Avith 
one another how he.st to .sIioav to them our gratitude and our 
loving welcome! hut woe to the tla}* when we loved them! 
"WoD to Guorteyrn and hi.s craven councillors.”^ 

In effect, the good under.standing was of no long dwration 
between those who niadi^ war and those for whom it was made; 
the fonmu’ soon demanded more, land, more j)ro\'isiims, and 
more money than had been stipulated, and meiiaeeil, in the 
event of refusal, to pay themselves hy )>illage and usvirjkation.^ 
To render these threats more elfective, they called to tlieir 
aid fresli hands of advent iireis, either belonging to their own 
imtioii or to other j>eoples of the Saxon confederation. I'he 
einigralioii roiiiiiniiiig, the lands assigned by the Britons no 
longer sulliced; the hounds agreed upon were violated, and 
ere long a numerous German population collected upon tke 
const of Kent. The natiM s, avIio at once needed its aid afid 
leiu'cd it, trc!ited with it on the fooling of natio^wilh natior.. 
On either .'^ide there were fre(|uenL embassies and fres! 
treaties, broken alnik^^l as soon as eoneludcd.'* At length, ir. 

‘ Cuni illi iMli** rl 1 lin rix ’i-li vrri) si'curibus (f.ftaiisqiu 

llrur. 1 lunlimluii., //Or., n. up, lU'r. Scrinl., p. ‘lo:!, ^ 1 

Siuilr. 

* Nafianill simiiT nf llir ^jplinis. .hi/inrs Prtfilyi) J'lri; » ; EfUUbritiu Hp- 

(dsO'r !'• k 'f snj. Si i' A)»iU'Uilix, Nkt. I. 

• “ Kl ni>i pn>fll^ilw inmiiruMnu i ruiautim'lur, 10*^101100 cuiict* 

niplu fusliTo, ilo]'o|'iil!Uun>>. ’ riibta*. 7/1.0.. cop. wiii. 

' .iryiih S I’ryiiyn J'mi 
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lust ties WLro brokon; tlio Suxons formed an alliance with 
the Piets; they sioU ini*ssen^(‘rs invitin;^ them to descenil in 
arms towards the south; and themselves, favoureil by this 
diversion, advanced into tli(‘ interior of Pritain from east to 
)vcst, driving the Pritish population before them, or forcing 
it to submit. The latter, indeed, did not give way to them 
unresistingly; they once even drove them back to the sea- 
coast, and compelled them to re-imibark; but they soon re- 
turned witli increased numbers, and with a Iterccr determi- 
nation subdued the country lor many miles on the right hank 
of the Thames, and did not again cpiit tlu^ coni[ucn il lands. 
One of the two brothers who comnianiled tlu'in was killed in 
battle;* the other, IVom a mere military chief, became the 
ruler of a ])rovinc(*;^ and his pia>\ ince, or, to usii the cus- 
tomary language, his kiiigilom, was railed tlu; kingdom of the 
men of Kent; in the. Saxon language, Ki iit-wara-rike.* 

Twenty-two years after the lirst landing of the Oilmans, 
another Saxon cliief, nanyid Clolla, came with three vesstds to 
the. south coast of Kent, and, driving tlu^ Pritons back to- 
wards norih-west, established a siu'ond colony, which 
reeidvcd the name of the kingdom ol‘ the South Saxons, 
[ Siith-svaxua-rirv.) ICighleen years afterwards, a certain 
Kerdic,* followed by the most powerful army that hail yet 
passuil the ueean to seek hinds in Pritain, disianbarkcd on the 
southern coast, to the west. of the south Saxons, and founiled 
a third kingdom, under the name ol‘ West Saxony, ( H ts(- 
snix}iii-ricc^ more brielly, IFesC-sfdx.y' The eliiefs who suc- 
ceeded Kerdic gradually extended their conquests to the 
vicinity of the S^^vern: thi.s wa.s the ancient frontiiir of the 
Cambrian population; the invaders did not find this popu- 
lation disposed to give place to them; it maintained against 


' “ ] J il'i LL'fiiii' lltjr.sii i uni filio nu()rilii(firTi,iciijin iiomi'ii t rat •’a 
li ’ NL’iiiiii, 7/ijr Jintou., cup. xlvi. 

- liuiii I'liiiiif;, fnlcps cyning, iheoJ ryniiig, lanJ rynii:/. 

Sce Lye'.s iSruuu filoxsory 

* In lliL' Drill OL^rapliy of liir Salon clironicl« Cmii warn rice ; llii* Snxnu 

c is liani. llciiric. lliintiiid.. Hist., lib. ii. bed®, Hist. Krrlfs., liln ii- 
Cap. IV. • 

* In order lo relniii ibe original pronuneialion, wc Bball inrariaMy AUb- 
»Litnlo k for c in all tbe German propr-r namrs. 

' S.Lxon L'lironifle, ed. Gib«on, p. IS — .‘JO. 
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them an obstinate struggle, during which other emigrants, 
landing on the eastern coast, obtained possession of the left 
bank of the Thames, and the great city of Londin, or London. 
They called the territory in wliich they established them- 
selves Ea.st Saxony,* i^East-&caxna-rice^ East-seax.) All 
these acquisitions were made at the expense of Logria and of 
the race of Logrian-llritons, who had invited the Saxons to 
come and dwell beside them. 

From the moment tliat the city of London was taken, and 
the coasts of Logria became Saxon, tlie kings and chiefs 
selected to oppose the conquerors were all of the Cambrian 
race. Such was tlui famous Arthur, ile defeated the Saxons 
in numerous battles; but, despite the services he rendered to 
Ilia people, he bad enemies among them, as had been the case 
with Guortcyrn. The title of king obliged liim to draw his 
sword against the Lritons almost as often as against the 
foreigner, and he was mortally wounded in a battle with his 
own nephew. He was removed to an island formed by several 
.streams, near Afallaeh, {Insula Avallonia,) now Glastonbury, 
south of the bay into which the Severn discharges itself. He 
there died of his wounds, but as it was at the time that the 
western Saxons invaded this territory, amid the tumult of 
inviision, no one exactly knew the. circumstances of the death 
of Arthur, or the spot where lie wius buried. This ignorance 
surrounded his name with a mysterious celebrity: long after 
he was no more, bis followers still looked for him; the need 
they felt of the great war chief, who had conquered tlic 
Germans, nourished tlie vain hope of one day seeing him 
return. This hope was not abandoned; and for many cen- 
turies the nation, wlfudi had loved Arthur, did not despair of 
his recovery and retain.'^ 

The cmigralion of tho inhabitimts of the marshes of the 
Elbe and the neighbouring islands, gave tho desire for a 

‘ I'lirnuii'lp. til. rfilsoii, p. 18 30 . 

• Qupin milling vt’ru br.iii Uritniu*^ rx|H*ciant veulunim (Gul. Nieiihn 
jiroiMM. p. 1:1). Hip -si ArlhuruM Je ipio Uriiouum nugas 
hoilieqae ilplirniil. (Will. .Miilnu'^tluiriciLsis de tint, rrq, Anifl. lib. i. c^p. i.\ 
Crciluiit quiiliuu iW' priieix^ llrilDiMiiii eiim .'‘uuinini viTPK*. el Jp Berrilute 
ad ruiprtulPiii rut n'tliipprr. (liUinmipt de Fordun, •Vru/irA pom iron, lib. 
iii. L’lip. XXV.) NiMOiii, 7/ijr. //rif.m., mu. liii. pt Ixiii. llobcrts’s StrtrK 
p/ the Earl;/ Jlitiorjf »J lAr p. 141, rl fa-y. 
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similur emi/rration to nations situated further east, near the 
shores of the Baltic sea, and who were then called Angholg, 
or Angles, Aufjhn.) After having experimented 

with petty partial incursions upon the north-east const of 
Britnin, the entire population of the Angles put itself in 
motion, under the conduct of a military chief, named Ida, and 
his twelve sons. Their numerous vessels come to anchor 
between the moutlis of the Forth and the Tweed. The better 
to succeed against the Britons of these districts, they formed 
an alliance with the Piets, and the confederate troops advanced 
from cast to west, striking such terror into the natives, that 
the king of the Angles received from them the appellation of 
the flntne-marij (Flamddwyn.) Despite his feroidty and his 
valour, Ida encountered, at the foot of the mountains in which 
the Clyde takes its rise, a population that rejsisted hinj- 
" The flame-man has come against us,” says a contempo- 
raneous British poet; “ he asks us in a loud voire: ' Will you 
give me hostages? are you ready?' Owen, brandishing his 
lance, replied: ‘No, wc*will not give thei*, ho.stiigcs; nf), we 
are not ready.’ Urien, chief of the land, then cried: ‘ Chihlren 
of one^'race, united by one cause, let us, having raised our 
standard on the inonntains, rush into the plain; let us throw 
ourselves upon the flame-man, and combinii in the same 
slaughter, him, liis army, ond his auxiliaries,’ 

This snine Urien, at the head of tlie northern Britons, 
descendants of the ancient emigrants from Armoricaii Gaul, 
gained several victories over the confederated in^ aders. The 
chief nf the Germans perished on the banks of the Clyde; 
but in a decisive battle, in which the combatants on one side 
>vcre the Piets and Angles, on the other the men of the 
valley of the Clyde, the men nf the banks of the Forth and 
of Deifr and Brynieh, (or Bryn^ch and Drj/wr^ or Dewyry) 
that is to say, of the mountainous countiy north of the 
Humber, the British cause was lost. Here perished n great 
number of chiefs wearing the collar of gold, a token of elevated 
command among the liritons.* Aneurin, one of iho most 
celebrated bards, fought in the first ranks, and survived this 
signiil defeat, which he sang in a poem that has come down 
to Ui* 

' Talirftin; ArrliHiolDgy of Wnlca, i. 

■ ArchaiDlogy of Wales, i. 4. * rjtxltxliu; ib., p. 1 — I'J- 
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The victorrt sproiid ihcniHelves ovt'r the whole of tlie 
QEL^tern country, between the I'ortU and the Humber. Those 
of the conquered to whom llie foreign yoke was insupport- 
able, took refu;;e in the south, in tin; eountry of the Cam- 
brians, wliich tlien, as now, was railed Wales. The eonf{Ucr- 
ing Gcriniins gave no new names to the nortliern country; 
they retained the ancient geograj)hieal d( ntnnin‘,itions, and 
themselves made use of tliem to ilislinguish their tlilfi rent 
colonies, aeeonling to tlndr ]daee of settlement. ddiey 
called themselves, for example, men of tin; north of the 
Humber, (Northan-hymbra-menn, l<itin'v, Nord-anhymbri, 
Northumbri,) iinai of Deilr, mini of Jirynieh, or, accord- 
ing to the Latin orthography, Northuinhrians, Deirians, Ler- 
niciaiis. ddn; territorial ih*signation of the Angles, (East- 
engla-hind, East Ihighis, Orientjih's Angli, East Anglia,) 

was only given to a small portion of the eastern coast, where 
men of that nation, before the general imiigration, had Ibunded 
a colony, few in number, but ca[)able of maintaining itself 
against the hostility of the natives, tby the aid of the East- 
Saxons, north of whom they dwelt. 

The iineient population oi* tin; Curanians, establiif’n;d for 
several centuries south of the llimiher, nnd whom so long a 
sojourn among the, llritons had nut reconciled with them, 
readily joined the Anglu-SuKon invaih*rs as the}' hail formerly 
joined tin; Uonnins. In their alliance with the coivinerovs, 
their iialionul appellation disuppean d from tin; district they 
inhabited; but the mime of their allies^d not tiiki; its j)lacc; 
both were lost, and the eouiUry between the Humber and the 
Thames was thenceforward uiUed the country of IMerk* {^Myr- 
ciin, iV//rr/iff-/ iff, ) or ]\lcrcia, perhaps from the nature of the 
soil, chielly inarsby, perhaps from the vicinity of the free 
Britons of whom Ihis-kingdoni formed the frontier of nmrr//, 
os the (lennans railed it.^ It was Angles from the terri- 
tories of Deira and Bernieia, or from the eastern const, who, 
tinder this mune, founded the eighth and last CL;rmanic 
colony ill Britain.*^ The limits of the people of ^leitio, 

' Srtxmi I'Uroiiiclr, 

■ Mrorc, nu'rc, inyrc", mark, /'ronfi.r, nrronliiifi li» snnic RUlliDrili's, 
InntI, urcDnliiig if> oilien*. Sn' ilu' Olossiuies nf NYwrIiier, llirr, mul 

Lyp. 

• rpople faiicndly reckon only seveu; bul Ihcrc >veic first ilicn 
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{Myrcna-menn,) a mixture of Coraiiians anil Angles, ^ve^e 
not at first at all definite; this peojile progressively cxteiuled 
its territory towards the west at the expense of the Ciun- 
hrianSj and towards the south at the expense of tlie Saxons 
themselves, with whom they did not feel tliemselves united 
hy rommunity of origin, so elosely as the Saxons were among 
themselves.^ 

Of these eight f;olonies, principalities, states, or kingdoms, 
call them what you will, founded in Britain within the space 
of a century, by the conquests of the Saxons anil Angles, 
none possessed any territory on the coast of the western sea, 
except the western Saxons, who, however, did not extend 
north of the Bristol Channel. The western coasts, almost 
throughout their extent, from the mouth of the Clyde to the 
Land’s- End, remained in tin; hands of the native race, and 
more jieculiarly of the Cambrian-Britons. The irregular 
form of these coasts, isolated from the great mass of this still 
free pojiulation, the trilies wlio dwelt towai d.s the south, be- 
yond the Bristol Chaiimi, and towards the, north beyond the 
Solway Firtli ; hut between these two opposite jioints was a 
long trtict of compact land, though more or less contraeted, 
according to the jirojijction of the coast into the ocean, ’rids 
mountainous and unfertile territory was tin; abode of the 
Cambrians,^ ) who there olTered a poor, hut 

secure asylum to emigrants from every eujiier of Britain, to 
all who, as the ancient historians ex[)ressed it, preferred suf- 
fering with indepen^pice, to a heuiitiful country under foreign 
servitude.^ Others^rossed the ocean to seek in Gaul a 
country which their ancestors had piaipled at the same time 
with Britain, and where still dwelt men of their race, and 
speaking their language.^ 

IManJr vessels full of fugitive Britons landed in succession 
on the w'cstem point of Armorica, in the district.^ which, 

^•‘ven, lUi'n six, and llieu nguin llie ri-sult of varioUH rpvo- 

IniiDiis. 

■ II orre llrilniiiiicir, ii. 22'2. 

Taliesin ; Areliniolog^’ of Wales, i. D j. 

’ cum librrtate pniiuH ibiilr rii eli|?iint vilam tranaigf-rc^ quam 

l-o.-iiiini subjii'i ilomiujo spniiuic. .ioluuiucs Jc FonJun, Scoti-ihronicon, 
lib. ii. r:ip. :^lii. 

' Gilila;, Hist, cap. xxv. 
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under the Romans, and even before them, had been called 
territories of the Osismians, of the Curiosolites, and of the 
Venetes. By the consent of the ancient inhabitants, who re-, 
cognised in them brothers by descent, the nevv-coraera diffused 
themselves over all the northern const, ns far ns the Ranee, 
and towards the south-east, as fur as the lower stream of the 
Vilaine. On this jnminsuhi they founded a sepnrnte state, 
whose limits frequently varied, but beyond which the cities of 
Rennes and Njiptes reinaiiied down to the middle of the ninth 
century. The increasing population of this western nook of 
land, Iho immense number of people of Celtic race and lan- 
guage* who thus found themselves agglomerated together, pre- 
served it from the iiTi^tion of the Roman tongue, which, under 
forms more or less corrupt, gradually spread throughout Gaul. 
The mime of Jlrittnny was given to these coasts, and super- 
seded the various names of the indigenous populations, while 
the island 'which, for so ninny centuries, hail borne this appel- 
lation, lost it, luid, adopting that of its conquerors, began to 
bo called the land of the Saxons nniV Angles, or, in one word, 
En gl and, ( Knyvl-svaxi} rr - Jau d, Kncjl a-la // d , ) 

At the time whim the men id’ liritain, flying before the 
Aii^lo- Saxons, settled on the point of laud culled the Horn 
of Gaul,'^ other ex}iatriatcd Saxons lixed their abode on u 
more nortbcni jiuint of the coast of (iaul, near the town 
whose ancient iiaiiic was changed into that of Jiayeux.^ At 
the same time, also, the Germanic league, whose members, 
for two centuries, bad borne the num(^||f Franks, that is to 
Buy, unduiintvd, descended, in several bwids, from the mouths 
of the Rhine niid the iMeuse, upon the central lands of Gaul. 
Two other iialioiis of Teuti>ine race had already thoroughly 
invaded and lixed their abode in the provinces of tho south, 
Imtween the Loire niul tho two seas. Thu western (tolhs or 
Visigollih* uceiqiieil the coiiiilry west of the Rhone; tlie I3ur- 

' Ci’llip, ri Xrgi, UiUnlie, imiiios wludi llie Itoiuans anil Picla a|ipliril lo llip 
(Inidinh luiunlnlions. We are ofleu ollip:d, from ilellcieiicy of tonus, to 
iipj)ly iho immo iiulifToromly to poiuilniiiuis of rajiibrian oiiJ of Gaelic 
oripn. Sl'o Aiivwloe Thiony's Histturf Hfn 

> Coniii Gallia'; iho samu luuue >viili tliul of the weslenunosl county of 
England, Cornwall. 

■ Soe Ducangi', f//i).'4ciriiim nW Script, tnniiie rl iurtHirr luriaitiitij, 
vctIk) .Sfla-eMicti, 

‘ XVcsl jtotlieti. luiiuc Visigolhi. 
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fiuniliones^ that to the east. Tlie establishment of these two 
barbarous nations had not taken place without violence and 
ravage; they had usurped a portion of the possessions of each 
native family; but the love of repose, and a certain spirit of 
justice which distinguished tlieiu among all the Germans, had 
spcLMllly softened their manners: they rnntraeted rehition- 
ships with the conquereil, whom tlieir laws treated ')vilh im- 
partiality, and gradually came to he regarded by them as 
simply friends and iieighhours. 'Jdie CJutlis fur the most part 
adojited the Roman manners, which they fonnfl generally in 
use among the civilized inhabitants of Gaul; their laws were, 
in great measure, mere extracts from the imperial code; they 
prided tliemselves in a taste for the aUs, and alfceted the 
pnlislied elegance, of Ronn'.* 

'Fhe Rrsinks, on the contrary, tilled the north of Gaul with 
terror and di'vastatiou ; strangers to the manners and arts of 
tin* Roman cities and colonics, tlicy ra\ agcd them with iiulif- 
ference and even with a sort of pleasure.-^ Being pagans, no 
l uligious s}'mpatliy teinpc*red their savage humour. vSparing 
neither sex nor age, say tlie ancient historians, destroying 
L'hurchT's as readily as jirivate houses, th(*y gradir.illy advanced 
towards the soutii, invading the whole (‘Xtiuil of Gaul; while 
the Goths and Burgundians, impelled hy a similar ainhition, 
but w'itli less barbiirous manners — sometimes at peace ivith 
each other, more often at war — essayed to make progress in 
the opposite direction. In the then weak condition of the 
central provinces, stiHliiiited, but only in name, to the Itoman 
empire, and utterly disgusted with that empire, wliich, in tlie 
w ords of an ancient Gaulish poet, made them leel the weight 
of its shadow ,^ there w as reason to suppose that the inhabi- 
tanks of these provinces, incapable of relisting the conquering 
nations w'ho pressed upon them on three sidc.s, would come to 
terms with the least ferocious of them; in a word, that the 

' .See I^ellren *iir I'llijtoire ile Kmiicp, leller vi. 

- Biir^inilioiip?*, blaiiJp, inHiiMiictp, innocciilrrrpic Tiviiiii, non ijiiojii cum 
Gnllis, ?tpd \prc rum TnUribus ChriBliaiiis. (Pinilufi Orofljiin, ap. 
S-ripl. rer. fioJlic. pi Frtnicir., i. '>07.) 

* LeHres «iir l'IIi<itoire de France, Idler »i. 

* PortaTiniuj umbnun 
Imperii. 

(SiJon, .\poll., C’urmiuii, up. Scripl. r«r. Gallic, d Frmncir., L 810.) 
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whole of Gaul wouhl suhinit eithnr to the Gelhs or to tlie 
BurguncliniiH, Cliristiiiiis liki* itself, to (•sraj)e tlie ^iras]) of tlu* 
Franks. Such Avould liave, Iommi its true jioHca'; V)ut those 
who disposed of its fall* deeided oIIotan isr. _ 

These were tin* hishops ofilie (iaiili>h eities, to wlioni tin- 
decrees of the Uoiiiaii eniperor.'^ nssi^Mieil hiirli adininiNtratiA o 
authority,' and Avho, hy favour of ilu* disonh-rs i-ausi'd hyTlu 
invasion of tlu; ljarl)ariaiis. had fuuiul luoaiis illi yally to ag- 
grandize this jilreaily l■xorl)itanl power. The hishops, anIio 
at that time all hon- tin; lilh* of popvs or father-, wen* the 
plenipotentiaries of the ( iauhsh eilii s, eitlo r AA ith tin- i*mpir. . 
becoming more ‘and more di'^laiil, or Avilh the (lermaTis, eaeli 
day iij)[»ro;u‘hliig lUliin r. d'lu ir 4li[»loumtii* neLTotiatioiis avi vo 
eonilucted altogether at tlo-ir own Avill and iliseretion,- ami. 
Avhellu!!' i'rom hahit or fear, no om* ever thought of saying 
tliem luiy; for tlu*ir jioAver Avas harked 1 >a' the sanguinary 
executive laws of the empire in its deelini*. 

Sons of Komi*, ami slrii'lly hound hy the imperial ordi- 
nances to recognise us tlo'ir patron ami emnmon head the 
'bishoji of the vivyn(t\ lo do nolhing^ Avithont his eon<i‘in, 

to receive his dceri'es as law.-, and his pidlry for llo-ir riih' ol’ 
condnet, (o model iheir ow n f.iitli upon his. ami llni,-. h\ the 
unity of religion, to contrilmte lo thi* nnily ni' i inpii i , ilu 
ldshoj)S ol Ihc (ianlish pro\ iiici*-, Avhen the imperial ]iowi r 
ceased to Ioia i* any coinpnl-or\' ai'tion upon tlo-iii, and avIo n 
they lunl hi-comc altogether independent of it, did i\ot entei’ 
upon ti nuAV patli. f rom instinct orHVoin ealenlation, they 
Btill laboured, as aa e are told hv mu* of llieir oavm iMtdy, to re- 
tain under the anllmrilv ol' Koine, hy the lie uf n liginus faith, 
the eouiitries aa here lhat |)olilii'al .suh|eetlon aa as hrokem * 
Their aversion or their giaxl-Avill toAvards the (migrant 

* Spc llir lnws III Aintiliiiv in;,] ef lln* Yi'iiie^'i r. 

* Per >()> I I imila ri'<li'rnm i-uir;iiii, pei \ v. jjiii lUiOK ijui* 

jinrlB rumliiieni'Miin* ]<i>ri!iiUMi . A|u>lliiiiir . /j i'.',. i-J SL'n|a. 

nrr. liiill. rl I'niiir., i. 

• Drrrrnimiis lu' i|uiil lum ('pi'^onius frallirsni'. iiuniu lUiiiniiii ]irn\iiicea 

niia...li('OBl silir* viri -n I'lU'nilali.. irrtin ,rti rniC fmrl' Tioai' Iriiian*. spil 

lr(r»* sii suumi vri snuxoric. ( I-e\ rijeeili -.ii rl Viilni- 

UllllUii, Srrip|(iri*.i, ttl suj>. fuh nnii'* U’l.) See A pp.ulix, Ne. II. 

• Popiilcw li tilliiu iiui. ijaoj* frolliirtr sorlr^ inclii'icrii, [fnoninii*'. r*x 

ftdp, pl»i nun U'Jipainiii px fixJere. Apellinar , J'pint.. ut svp. 

nil r?niio 474 .) 
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peoples of Germany was not measured by the deL^rco of bar- 
barism and ferocity of those nations, biU hy tlieir su])j)e; ^eal 
aptitude to receive the Catholic faith, the only faith that 
Home had ever professed. A"ow this a])titLide Avas calcnlateil 
to he far greater in a peophi still pagan, than in sehisioatic 
Christians, wittingly and willingly sr'paral i d from the Homiiii 
communion, such as the (lOths and IJurginidians, wlm jiro- 
fessed the faith of Christ, according to tlie. rloctrim; of Ariiis. 
Hut the Franks wert^ strangers to any ('hristian hrlicf, and 
this cf)iisideration suilictal to turn tlo^ hearts of the Gaulisli 
bishops towards them, and to make them all, as a nearly con- 
temporary author expi esses it, desire the ilomimition of tlie 
Franks with a desire td'Iovc.' ' 

The [lurtlon ol' the Gaulish ten! lory orciipieil l)y the FraJik 
tribes (ixtciiileil at this j)eiiotl Ironi the Ivliiiie to tlie Somme, 
and the tribe most advanced into the wi-st ami south was tlinl 
of the. i\lerowings or cliihlren of IMrr[)wig,' so ridleil from 
the name of one of their aindent chiefs, n nowm il 1‘ur his 
bravery, and respecteif by tlie whole tribe as a comnuin 
afieeslor.^ 

At"ihe heail of the children rd’ Mc”owig was a young man, 
named Clilodowig,^ who eomhined with (In' warlike, nnloiir ol' 
his predeeessors a greater degree of ndlei t ion and skill, d'he 
hislifi[)s of the portion of Ciaul still snhjiM t to llie emjiiri', 
fiarlly as !i jU'ecantion for llie future, partly out of their hatreil 
to tlie Arian powers, entered, of their own molion, into rela- 
tions with this formidable neigld)our; sending to him lre(|uent 
inessagi's, replete ith Hattcriiig exjiressions. JMany of (hi in 
visited him in liis camp, which, in their Roman politene.'s, 


^ Cum nmnr'^ ros amnic r|r^i<liTnbi(i cupcn-fil rpyiiarp. (flrcfioiii 'I'li 
roiirnsis, J/i.tt. J-'ryinr., lib. ii. nip. xxiii.) 

* as lo Ibe ►jyuifiraliuii of llii.'i iiamt', llir LiOlrc.^ Hiir I’llislnirL- (!( 
Friiiir<-, .\]i|ip|jili,^. 

^ .Mi quo I ronci i-t prin*' .Ui rtn inri inrnli hiiiil, prriplpr ui; 

liluUMii \iililicil Pi pnidi-iiti mil illiii^*. in laniain M'ln.-raiioin-m aiiud I'ninri/* 
rsl babilii^, iit quiv-i*! riiiiijnnui'' pal» r hL omiiibus crjIfTpliir . ( llnnr oiii'- 

f/r'.'if J-'nirir., apufl Srri[-li;r« '', \r., iii. 1.) rriiniim r<*f,'i-nj Iru/tiiiiOir li’i 
bu isjic MeroTPUm, ob ciij'i- p^iii iiiia furl'i pi niirifiros Iriiinipluo*, iiil errnissr) 
-SirfUiilironiiJi vor.ilnen, Mcroi infji ijicii aunl. C/ironu'ofi f 'l ntu- 

Irrtse, tl., p. ‘l-IO.! Ill llic Fraiikisll laogiiA^, jlfcrourin^ja, Lbo ipruiuslloD 
iii^ indicaie? dpsrrni. 

* .^rp U p Ixllres Bfir I'KLftloire de Fraiicp, Appeiiilix. 
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they dignified with the name of Aula Regia, or royal court.* 
The king of the Franks was at first very insensible to their 
adulations, wliicli in no degree kept him from pillaging the 
churches and treasures of the clergy: but a precious vase, 
taken by the Franks from the cathedral of Reims, i)laced the 
barbarian chief in relations ofJnterest, and ere hing, of friend-’ 
ship, with a prelate more able or more successful than the 
rest. Under the auspices of Remigius or Remi, bishop of 
Heims, events seemed themselves to concur in promoting the 
grand plsn of the high Gaulish clergy. First, by a chance, 
too fortunate to have been wholly fortuitous, the king, whom 
they desired to convert to the Roman faitli, married tlie only 
orthodox princess then existing among the Teutonic families; 
and the love of tin* liiithful wife, as the historians of the time 
express it, gradually softened the heart of the infidel hus- 
band.^ In a battle with some Germans who sought to follow 
the Franks into Gaul and to conquer tlieir part also, Chlo- 
(lowig, whose soldiers were giving way, invoked the god of 
Chlotliilda (such was the name of his wife), and promised to 
believe in him, if he conquered: he. comiuered, and kept his 
word.^ 

The example of the chief, the presents of Clilothilda and 
of the bishops, and perhaps the elmrm of novelty, brought 
about the conversion of a niiiiiher of Frank warriors, as many, 
indeed, according to the historians, as three thousand.^ The 
baptism took place at Reims; niid all the splendour that 
could still bo furnished by the arts of the Roman.'?, which 
were soon to |)cri8h in Gaul in the hands of tlic barbarian.'?, 
was displayed in profusion to adorn this triumph of the 
Catholic faith. The ve.slibule of the cathedral was decorated 
with ta|>cstry and garlands; veils of various coloui#iol'tencd 
the glare of day; the most exquisite perfumes burnt abun- 
dantly in vases of gold and silver.'^ The bishop of Reims 

' Viin S. V4>da.>4li. n^ntr/ ScTi|iloiTs, 5vc.. iii. :11J. 

■ Fiitelin iiifidrli cniijmicin >iro. (.\iinoiiii, lib. liv., npud 

Scriplorps, c^c., iii. DM,) 

• Orrg[. Turoiiciisiii, Ilift., u( sup. Viin Si. lloinifni, ih., iii. ,‘175. 

> Dfl eirrcini vrni pJum bapiizaii sunt iris miJIia. (Oreg. Tu- 

roDeniis, wi |). 17M.) 

■ VeliB dppIcljR Rdnnibruiliir pUlfS pccIrBiv, rortiniB iUb<>i)Libiiii ■dor- 

Oftillur, bKpliitprlura componilur, bAlsaniB diffhnduDlur, miemul flagrulM 
odora ccrel. Turonensin, iif sup. p. 177 .) 
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advanced to the baptistry in pontilical robes, leailing by the 
hand the Frankish kiiigwiio was about tn become his spiritual 
son; “Father,” said the latter, iparvelling at so much pomp, 
“ is not this that kingdom ot‘ lieaven which you promised 
me?” ' 

Messengers speedily conveyed to the pope of Home intel- 
ligence of the baptism of the king of tin; Franks; whereupon 
letters of congratulation and frieiidsliip were aihlressed from 
the eternal city to the king who thus bowed liis head beneath 
lier yoke: and he, in return, sent rich presents, as tributes of 
filial submission, to the blessed apostle l*eter, the protector of 
the new Rome. From the time that king Chlodowig was 
declared son of tht; Roman church, his cojupiests spreail in 
Gaul, almost without effusion of bh>od. All the cities of the 
norih-west, to the Loire and to the tiu ritory of the Jiritisli 
emigrants, oj)ened thidr gates to his soldiers. The garrisons 
of these cities passed over to the service of the German king, 
and ainfjiig his skin-idad warriors retain(‘il the arms and 
baiiiK TS of Roine.^ F^ long, the limits of the territory or 
kingdom of the Franks were extended towards the. south- 
east; •.iiul, at the instigation of those who had converted him, 
the neophyte entered, sword in band, the lands conquered by 
the Ijurguiulians.^ 

The lJurgundians were Arians, tliat is, they did not believe 
that the second person of the Trinity was cu-substantial with 
the first; but, despite this difTcrence of doctrine, they in no 
way persecuted the priests and bishops who, in their cities, 
professed the creed adopted by the ebureb of R^)me. Tlie 
bishops, little grateful for this toleration, corresponded with 
the Franks, encouraging them toii^vasion, and sought to avail 
themselves of the dread of this invasiq/i to persuade the king 
of the Burgundians to embrace the Roman faith, which they 
described to be the only true, evangelical, and orthodox faith. 
The king, named Gondebald,* although a barbarian, and their 

' Pnlroui^, h[K; iT^iiui Dei quod mihi promillipi 7 (Vilm 8. Heiui^i. 
•<( sup. p. .177.) 

' Pellils lanov. (SiloD. ApoDinmr. , ul •up.') PrvcDpiiii de FraocU, >&■ 
ii. 31. 

* Vila 8. Remigii, ul sup. p. 378. 

' In Lmlia, Gundoboldu* ; yand, war, warrior, bnldt bold, 

bold, daring. 
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master, opposed tiiem with great gentleness; while they ad- 
dressed him in a tone of menace and arrogance, calling him 
madman, apostate, and rebel to the law of God.* “ Nay, not 
so,” he answered, mildly; ‘‘ 1 obey the law of God; but I can- 
not, like you, believe in three gods. Besides, if your faith 
be the better one, why do not your brother bisliops prove it so, 
by preventing the king of the Franks from marching upon 
us to destroy us?”'-^ 

The entrance, of tlie Franks was the only answer to this 
embarrassing f[ucstion: they signalized their passage by mur- 
der and lii'c; tliey tore up the vines and fruit-trees, pillaged 
the convents, carried away the sacred vessels, and broke them 
up without the slightest scruple. The king of the Burgundians, 
reduced to extremity, submitted to the conquerors, who im- 
posed a tribute on liim and all his cities, made him swear to 
be for the future their ally and soldier, and returned to the 
north of the Loire, with fin immense booty. The orthodox 
clergy declared this sanguinary expedition to be a pious, illus- 
trious, and holy enterprise for the true faith. ^ “ But,” said 
the aged king, “ can faith co-exist with coveting other men’s 
goods, and thirsting for their blood?”^ 

Tlie victory of the Franks over the Burgundianstigain brought 
all the cities on the banks of the Rhone and Sdone under the 
sway of the Roman church and of the palace of Sun Giovanni 
di Latrun, where thus, bit by bit, was gathered together the 
heritage of the ancient Capitol. Six years afterwards, under 
similar auspices, began the avut against the Visigoths. Chlo- 
dowig assembled his Avarriors in a circle, in a large Held, and 
snid to thorn : — “ I like not that these Goths, Avho arc Arians, 
should occupy the best popt of Gaul; let us go against them, 
Avith the aid ofGoil, a^d drive them away ; let us subject their 
territory to our poAver : aac shall do well in this, for the land 
id very goo<l.”'' The pro|>osition pleased the Franks, who 

’ rolliiliii r|iij»i'n|)()riiiu I'Dniiu liiiudelmiLio npti'l Srriiu. n r. UaJlic. 

SiM’ Apiuiiilix III. 

* 8i lUis csi (\iian’ rpis[:npi vp'^lri ii ui iiiipeJiiinl regeni 

FrAiironuiii, \r. I'pi^L'npnruni. v^r., vt snjK\ 

* Pia iUi]iif iiiclyia n riiri^^liniia' rt'ligiiMus rulirix Franconiim ilitio. 
(Viln S. DnJuiiilii, nyud Soripinn's, vVic. iii. ICO.) 

* Non rsl fixleij ulii c.>«i upp’irniirt nlioni vi siiis Honguinis populonim. 
^Collr.lio rpisc. ut 

* GosIa Iteg. I’rAui'., Scr'i)l., Xc., ii. '•00. 
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ailopteil it with acclamcitions, and joyously proceeded on their 
march towards the good land ol’ the south. The terror of 
their approach, say the old historians, resounded far before 
them;^ the mind of the inhabitants of the south of Gaul was 
so agitated, that in many places men imagined terrible signs 
•and prognostics, announcing all the horrors of invasion. At 
Toulouse, it was said, a fountain of blood burst forlh in the 
centrii of the town, and flowcil lor an entire day.'^ lUit amidst 
the jmblic consternation, one class of men was impatiently 
calculating the days* of the march of the barbarian troo[)S. 
(-inintianus, the orthodox bishop of Kodez, was detected in- 
triguing for the enemy, and he was not the only member of 
the liigli clci'gy guilty of these maeijinations.'’ 

The Franks passed the Loire; and ten miles from the city 
of Fuitiers, a bloody battle took place, in which tin* ancient 
inhalntants of southern Gaul, the Gallo-lvomiin j)r)pulation of 
Ai|uitaine and Arvernia (Arvcr?iia^ ^'ilrera/i, Aii- 

\i r_Mirj,‘ aided the Gotlis in defence of tin; country. Ihit 
their cause did not pre\»ail against the coiiipiering ardour of 
the Franks, powerfully assisted by the fanaticism ol‘ thi*. or- 
thodot (hauls ; Alarik, king of the G^ths, was killeil fight- 
ing; and the Arvcniiaas in this defeat lo.st the princi|)al per- 
-onages of their nation, whom they entitled senators, in imi- 
tation of the Uoinans. Few cities were taken by assault; the. 
'Uri ender of the majority was the result of treachery. All 
liuse conscicnees had been troubled hy the Arian doinina- 
lioii, ri‘venged themselves by inflicting every possihh; injury 
upon their ancient rulers. The Goths, unable to retain the 
country, abandoned Aquitaine, and passed into Spain, or took 
refuge in the fortresses on the Me^tcrrancan ; the victfU’ioiis 
baiuls, in who^e ranks wcrii combiiicd, under the orders of the. 
cori\ erted king, pertinacious [)agan.s and orthodox fanatics, 
marched to the foot of the l’yr<-!ici‘s, pillaging the cities, de- 
vastating the rural district-*, and carrying away the inlmbi- 


riiroii., //«>/.. lib. ii. wiii. ih. ii. 17'!. 

* lilatii ( lir'Mi.. ,ip\ui A<-., .«rryy/v,', li. ll' I. 

■’ Vi;;i s. liiiiiuni, i'>. in.. 4'.-, (»rt-:o. Tiiroii. ile Apruiidilo, 

T i.Mjib, f". Di-nn-:-., '.'f;' t! Hj.i^C/pi'^. 

‘ AU, rri'/, nil, ^NiitiTv; / i' , rt' y rr'tr}’^ briive ; mn! by eileiv- 

pov, * rful. rir’;. 
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tantfl into slavery.^ Wherever the victorious chief encamped, 
the orthodox prelates besieged his tent. Germerius, bishop 
of Toulouse, who abode twenty days with him, eating at his 
table, received a present of live hundred coins and gold 
crosses, and silver chalices and patines, three gilt crowns, and 
three robes of line linen, taken from the Arian churches.^ 
Another bishop, who was unable to come hinisell^ wrote thus 
to the king of the I'ranks; “ Tiioii shinest in power and ma- 
jesty; and when thou lightest, to us is the victory.”^ 

,, Such was the domination which, extending from the Rhine 
to the Pyrenees, at length completely surrounded on all sides 
the western nook of lanil in which the Britons had taken re- 
fugc. Frankish governors established themselves in the cities 
of Nantes and Rennes. These cities paid tribute to tlie king 
Of the Franks; but the Britons refused to pay it, and alone 
dared the attempt to save their narrow country from the 
{iestiny of Gaul. This enterprise was all the more perilous 
to them, that their Christianity, the fruit of the preaching of 
missionaries from the churches of the East, differed in somi'. 
points from the doctrines and practices of the Romish churcli. 
These, Christians for several centuries past, and perhaps the 
most fervent Christians in the world, had come into (iaiil, 
necompanied by priests and monks of greater knowledge than 
those of the isolated province where they fixed their abodi*.' 
Tlioy purified the still very imperfect faith of the ancient in- 
habitanls of this country; they even extended their gratuitous 
preaching into the surrounding territories: and, as tlicir mis- 
hionarics sought no gain, not accepting money or even main- 
tenance from any one,'' they were everywhere well received. 
The citizens of Rennes ^luse an emigrant Briton as their 
bishop, and the Bretons mstituted bishops in jnany cities of 
their now country, where there had been none before. They 
founded this religious constitution as they had founded their 

p 

* Vili\ S. KpinJii, npini Srripl., Ac., lU sup. iii. -ISl. More canum 
blooti el bihoa iiiaimul roinilaln**. (Viu S. Ku.aicil, ib. p. 4Q0.) 

■ Vli* 9. Uenuerii, ['pi!«copi t'DlDsiuii, i6. iii. 

■ KpfblnU Avlii, Vipiini'iisia Kpiarnpi, i#». iv. .M). 

* Dom Lbbincftii, Hist, rfc i. 7—10. 

* Ocmbriui Bioip^iqibj, p. HU, at IIh; won! Dewi. RoberU, Sketch of 
the Eorljf History of Xhs (’ywry, p. 
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civil constitution, without asking permission or advice from’ 
any foreign power. ^ 

The chiefs of the Breton church held no intercourse with 
the prelates of Frankish Gaul, and did not attend the Gaulish 
councils convoked by the rescripts of the Frank kings. Tliis 
tonduct soon drew upon tlieiii the animosity of the other 
clergy. The archbishop t)f Tours, who claimed the spiritual 
superintendence of the whole extent of countiy which the 
Roman emperors had named the third hy onnesc {Ltfr/dffncJisis 
tertio.)^ summoned the clergy of Brittany, as inhabiting his 
ancient diocese, to recognise him as metropolitan, and ri'ccivc 
his commands. Tlie Bretons did not consider that the itnpe- 
rial circuinscrijition of the Gaulish territories iinjioscd iiprei 
them tlie slightest obligation to subject to the authority of a 
foreigner the national church, which th(‘y had transplaiiteil 
from beyond seas; moreover, it was not liicir custom to attc.cli 
the archiepiscopal supremacy to the jiossession of a particular 
see, but to decree it to the most w’orthy among their hishops. 
Their religious hierarchy, vague ami lluctuatiiig at the jiopii- 
lar will, wiLs not rooted in the soil, or graduated in terriiorial 
divisieflis, like those which the emperors instituted when they 
converted Christianity into a intams of government. Accord- 
ingly, the anibitioufl pretciisiuns of the prelate of Tours .si’cmed 
wholly futile to the Bretons, who paid no heed whatever to it; 
the Gaulish bishops excommunicated them. Tlu?y were ecpuilly 
unmoved at this, I’eeling no regret at being deprived of the 
communion with strangers, from whom they had themselves 
separated.'* 

In punishment of its political and religious indej)eniJeiice, 
this small nation underwent frequMt and I'orinidable iin a- 
sions on the part of the powerful (^querors of Gaul, d he 
Frank kings, having iisseinbleil arouiuf them, in high eoiin- 
eiJ, the governors of their provinces, wliom they calleil f/rft/s, 
{ffrai'j grwf, ger^'ci, overseer, prefect) and the Gauls 

r4)unts (cowii/ej), the count of the Breton frontier was ques- 
tioned as to the religious fiiitli of the Bretons: “ The}' do not 
believe in the true dogmas,” answered the Frank captain; 

' Doth LobincAii, i/f xup. 

* All the Breton bi<4bop^ refused lo allend the council of Toun, in 
Lohineui, vt tup. 
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“ they do not walk in the straight patli.”‘ Thereupon war was 
voted against them by acclamation; an army, collected in 
Germany and in the north of Gaul, descended towards the 
mouth of the Loire; priests and monks quitted their books 
and threw aside the long robe*, to accompany, sword in fiand 
and baldric on shoulder, the soldiers, whose laughter thejr 
excited by their awkwardness/^ After the first victory, the 
coTupieror issued from his camp, on the river Elle or Llavet, 
numifestos r(!Sp(icting the tonsure*, of the priests and the lives 
of the monks (jf JlriLt[iny ;•* enjoining tlieni, under pain of cor- 
poral punishment, to ailhere in future to the rules of the Uo- 
inish cliurch.'* 

All the iliirerences of opinion and [iractiee between the 
ortlujdox church and the Jlrctons of Gaul, were common to 
them with the men of the same race who continued to inha- 
bit th(i island of llritain. The most important point of this 
schism was the refusal to believe in the original degradation 
of our nature, and in the damnation of chihlren dying un- 
baptiziid. Tlui llritons thought thdt, in oriler to become bet- 
ter, man has no m^ed of a supernatural grace gratuitously 
to enlighten him, but that, by his own will and reifson, he 
may raise himself to moral well being, ddiis doetrinc Iiad 
been profi'sseil, from time immemorial, in the poems of the 
Celtie bards; a Christian priest, born in lireton, and known 
by the name of Eelagius,'’ introduced it into the. uhurehes of 
the East, and created a groat sensation by bis opposition to 
the dogma of the culpability of all men, tbrougb ll^c fault of 
their Urst lather. Denounced to the imperial authority as 
the enemy of the Catholic doctrines, he was banished the lio- 
man world, and seiuenc^of proscription were hurlcnl jigainst 

‘ I’ru'i'ipiu' iMiiii VRiiR rnlas, iil'd dojifinnUi sprvi'S, 

A\iii iMimv pi'liis, 111 po|)iil(isi|ue linis. 

1 .iiuolvli I’ll irMi’Fi, liU. iii. SiMi|»[oiTs, v^c., vi. ID.) 

= Ci'Jc unuis, frill i’r...i/i. p. T):). ^ lUplumn lilmlovioi Pii imp. ii’,. [ . .'i 1 I . 

' //i. I.uliinriui, Ilf /leifi/iriificr.s ii. JO. 

' ni> uiimc wns ^^nrg^lu. 

unir li Ei'iM. liirnairos m'I (it'lii^inuiic'nii*, .•'ivi* ninlln iimlicrts, 

uinni'iuiiiu’ M'l iam i.nlHiru'is ininru'tim nit ipsn iiviHCiu url);iim Ji\ i i '^;lrlllu 
L'Xli'riniiiiiii iN'l i x' pi a v ipinms. cl ^'ll^'nlilll;llli Ki>i ripi., 

fi/Oir), ii/' ir/ Si i iiiii»ri'>;, i. Tllf Jlom uiiF pntnil urbn fii^^iii. 

l^t'linMiirim I’ronpi ’i i \v. uiv, (/.- //.nrUr.-s <fritiMi.<. if*, p. 
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]iis disciples. The inhaLitants of the island of liritain, already 
separated from the empire, escaped these persecutions, and 
might indulge in peace their belief that no man is born guilty; 
they were simply visited from time to time by orthodox mis- 
sioiRries, Avho endeavoured to bring them over, by persuasion, 
fo the doctrines of the liomisb church. 

In the. early period of the Saxon invasion, there I’ainc into 
Pii^itain two Gaulish preachers, Lupus, bishop of Troyes, and 
Gernianus, bisliop of Auxerre : these men combated the 
Pelagians, not with logical arguments, but witli citations and 
texts. ‘‘How can it be pretended,” said tliey, “that man is 
born witlioLit original sin, when it is written; “ We are born 
in sin ?” 

This .sort ol' proof was not without its elfeet uj)nn simjjlo 
minds,* and (iermanus of vVuxerre suL'ceeilcd in rjiisiiig u[) in 
Britain that which the orthodox teiined the honour ot‘ the 
Divine grace.- Jt must be admittnl in praise of tliis jtersoii, 
that an ardent conviction and a cliaritable zeal ^vcre the only 
motives of Ids preaeliing, tuid that lie hail a brother’s love 
towards lliose. wliuni he essayed to convert. Ilii gavi! prwf 
of tbi,'^ by liimself marching at the licail of Ids proselytes 
against tin* coinpiering Saxons, Avlioin he drove back with 
tin; cry of Hallelujah, repeated thrice by bis whole IrtHjp:^ 
unhappily, it was not thus that the missionaries, deputed by 
the Koinish church, treated the British population established 
in Wales. 

At thti time when the Anglo-Saxons had completed the 
coinjucst 'of the finest portion of the island of Britain, the 
dignity of bi.shoj) or pope of Borne was held by a personage 
skilfully zealous ibr the propagatior^f the catholic faith and 
the aggrandizement of the new' Boman empire, which was 
establishing itself on the primacy of "the see of St. Peter. 
This pope, Gregory, successfully laboured to concentrate 
more and more strictly, ai ound the metropolis of the west, 
the bonds of the episcopal hierarchy created by the policy of 
the emperors. The P'rank kings, ortboilox chiefs of armies 

‘ llrilR*, til), i. cnp. xvii. IlenriH lIuDlinilOD., //if/., lib. li. 
" ^ Bl'Jip, tt( tup. 

* Iff. c;ip, w,, Jfeorici Huat, i// tup. 
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still semi-pagan,' were the faitliful allies of pope Gregory; 
and their power, dreaded from afar, gave support and sanction 
to his pontifical decrees. When he tlioiight fit to impose 
upon the bishops of Gaul some new law of subordin^ion 
towards himself or his chosen vicars, lie addressed his ordi- 
nance to the fjlorimis personnges, Ilildebert, Tlicodorik, or 
Theodebert,’^ charging them to enforce its cxeeiitiDn by tl^eir 
royal power, and to punish recusants.^ Prr*j)f)sti‘rons flattery, 
the epithets of most illustrious, most pious, most Christian, 
and the donation of certain relics, “wliii h, worn round the 
neck in battle, will protect the wearer from all danger,” weri‘, 
on the part of the Roman pontiff, the easy payment of the 
good ofliees of the barbarian king."' 

A similar alliance with the (a)n([uerors of Rritain, for the 
benefit of the orthodox faith and of the jioiUilieal supremacy, 
was an early object of the zeal and ambition of po])[* (Gregory; 
he formed the design of converting the Anglo-Saxons to 
the doctrines of eatholieism, and of applying their domina- 
tion, as that of the Franks, to the aggrandizement of his 
spiritual power, which was unrecognised by the Rrilish 
Christians. These, defeated and dispossessed, gave no un- 
easiness to the Roman pontiff in his projects; they were 
ilefieient neither in faith nor in zeal, but, betw(‘en th(*m and 
their pagan enemies, any compact was imjiossible. Resent- 
ment of foreign usurpation, and anxiety to provide for the 
national defence, absorbed all their thoughts; they liad neither 
leisure nol’ inclination to negotiate with their compierors 
pacific relations, Avhich might subseipieiitly create a title of 
legitiiimey for tho Anglo-Saxon conquest.^ 

Pope Gregory thus fo||nd the Held opi!n to hini; and, to 
pave the way for his enterprise^ he sought in the slave 
marketvS of various places youths of Anglo-Saxon race, of 

* lid L'liriHlidni Niinl isli linrbiiri, iit niutlD.>« jiriacs siipfr^lilionis riliis 

obiervoal, Liininiiii!f liD.slid.H Alimine inipii Mncriltcid diviiiuliiriubiia iiJbi- 
b^ale.*’. ( l‘rori»|Miis, jnft riAitt) nai), np. .SeHptnri's, ii. -tH.) Sie also 

Letirpii F.ur Ul liiilDin’ ile FmTMci, IpMot vi. 

* Ab to like niFiuiiug of aoiiips, sec LcUrcs sur I'llislDirc dc FraI1[^c, 
AppeiKlii. 

■ KphlolB Grecorii ?Hpie dd episcopos Gdllin et Cluldsbcrtiiin rcgcin.' 
apud Scriplorcd, ^tr,, ir. 1-t. 

* 15.-, p. IT. 
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seventeen or eighteen years of age.' These his agents 
bought and placed in monasteries, imposing upon them the 
task of making themselves acquainted with the doctrines of 
the catholic faith, so as to be able to teach them in their 
native language. It would seem that these missionaries on 
cbmpulsion did not answer the purpose of their iniistcrs, 
for pope Gregory, soon laying aside his fantastic expedient, 
resolved to intrust the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Romans of tried faith and solid learning. The_ chief of this 
mission was iiaiped Augustin; he was, ere his departure, con- 
secrated bishop of hmgland. His companions followed him, 
lull of zeal, ns far as the city of Aix in Rrovcnce; but here 
they cuncci^’efl alarm at their enterprise, and desired to re- 
trace their steps. Augustin returned alone, to seek fjom 
Gregory, in the name of the mission, permission to v:.ithdraw 
from this perilous journey, the result of which, he Hnid, w as 
extremely precarious among a people of an unknown tongue.'^ 
But the pope would not consent. “It is too late to retreat,'' 
he said; “you must aePoinplish your enlerj)ri.se without 
listening to the ill-disposed; were it possible, 1 inysidf would 
willingly labour with you in this good work.”^ The mis- 
sionaries belonged to a eoiivent founded by j)ope Gregory rm 
his own estate, in the very house where he was born; all bad 
sw'oni obedience to him as to their spiritual father: they 
therefore obeyed, and went first to Chalons, where dwidt 
Theodorik, son of Hildebert, king of half the eastern portion 
of the country conquered by the Franks.^ They next re- 
paired to Metz, \vhere, over the other half, reigned Tlieode- 
bert, also son of Hildebert.’' 

The Romans presented to thesQ two kings letters full 
of panegyrical expies.sio^|^ calculated to excite their good 
will, by Jlattering tlieir vanity to the highest degree. Pope 
Gregory knew that the Franks were at war with the Saxons 
of Germany, their neighbours on the north, and, availing 
himself of ibis circumstance, lie did not hesitate to describe 

• 

■ Epist. Gregohi td Cudidum prcflbylenim, il. 

' Beds, lib. i. np. xsiii. * Jb. 

* Oster-Fnnkono-Rike, OBter-iUkv, Oster-Liudi, Oaierlaud. In LaU'd, 
Aygtr\/ruMcutj Austh*^ AyMinuUi, iffynim Orirhtafr. See fUT 

I'Hijioijie de Frmncri letter x. 

* Epist. Grrg., ut t«p. paisiin. 
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the An^^lo-Saxons beyond seas, 'vvliom these monks were t)n 
their way to convert, as subjects of tlie Franks: “I liave 
felt,” he wrote to the two sons ol* Hildebert, “ that you would 
ardently desire the happy conversion of your subjects to the 
faith which you yourselves profess, you, their lords and 
kings; this conviction Iuts induced me to send Augustin, the 
bearer of these f)rcscnts, with otlier servants of God, to 
labour there under your ausj)iccs.”‘ 

Tlie mission had also letters for tlie grandmother of the 
two young kings, the widow of Sighebert, fatlyer of Hildebert, 
a woman of lolly ambition !\nd rare ability in intrigue, who, 
in the name of lier two grandsons, governed one half of Gaul. 
She was ol the nation of the Goths, thim drivim by the Frank 
invasion Ijeyond the Pyrtaiees. Jdefore her marriage, her 
name, had Ijcen Jinniv, which in the (ierinaiiic languagii 
signi/ied brilliant; but the Frank king, vvlio espoused lier, 
desiring, say the historians of the time, to augment and adorn 
her name, called her that is to say, brilliant girl,- 

(lirunchaut, Jat'uiv, llrunechildis.) ' From an Ariau she he- 
canu', a (ailholic, received the unction of the sacred oil, and 
theneeforwurd displayed great zeal for her new hcfief; the 
bishops vied with eaidi other in praising the purity id her 
faith, ami, in eunsideration of hei’ pious works, oinitled to 
cast a singh; glance at hei- personal iinmoridilics or her 
political crimes. “ You, whosi^ zi al is so ardent. wIidm' A\ oiks 
arc so pious, wliose excellent soul is strong in the fear of the 
Almighty God,” wruti‘ pope (iregory to this ([uei'ii. v^’(‘ 
pray you to aid us in a great work. Tlie lhlgli^h nation ha> 
manifested to us a di'sire to receive tlie faith of Glirist, and 
we would Siitisfy its desire. '* The Frank kiiig> and their 
grandmother were in no degree luajious to verify the truth of 
this ardent desire orihe Anglo-Saxon people, or to reeoiieile 
it with the, evident ri*pugiiiini*i‘ and terror of the inissiouarie.-; 
limy weleoined the mission, and delVuyed il.s i*.\|>eiises on its 
way lovvarils llu* sea. l lie chief of the western FnmksT 
although at war \\ iih his ridations of tlu* east, received the 
Homans as graciously as they, aud assisted them with men of 

' 0|)«'rft On’jroiii I'apHp, iv. ISO. 

* lin'ff. Timor, ut itMp. p. -lOi). 

■ Opi'rw lirrmirii, nr suik I'.pisi. ut 

' Set' l.eiiiT# Mir I lli<i'.i.>ire Jo Idler x. 
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the Flunk niition to net interproterd between them and tho 
Saxons, who spoke almost the same lan^iiapc^ 

I5y a fortunatii eliance, it hapjiened that the most powerful 
of the Anglo- Saxon ehiid's, I'^thelbert,- king of Kent, had just 
married a woman of Frank origin, who professed the Catho- 
lic religion. 'Jdiis news rais(^ tin* courage of the companions 
of Augustin, and they landed witli eonfidencc on tlic pro- 
montory of Tlianct, already famous for the disembarkation of 
the iineient Romans, anrl of the two brothers who had opened 
to the Saxons the way into Rritain. I'lic Frank interpreters 
repairi'd to Ktln Ihert, anil announced to Iiim men who Innl 
come from afar to bring him joyful liilings, tlie ofler of an 
imdless happiness in heaven, an et(‘rnal kiiigilom with the 
true and liv ing (toil, i/' lie woiilil believ e in tln ir words. ^ Tho 
Saxon king at lirst gave im positive answer, anil ordered tliat 
till* strung[‘rs should remain in tlie isle ol’ 'J’hanet, until he Jinil 
deliberated ujiim what eourse to adopt with regard to them. 
AVe may well suppose* tliat tin* Christian wife of tin* jiagan king 
did not remain inaetive af tliis important junetiire, and that 
all the idViisions ol' doinestie timderness wen* employed to ren- 
der Ktlielbi'i't favourable to tin* missionaries, lie eonsented 
to hold a eonfereiice* with them; but not baving wliolly over- 
eonie his distrust, lu? emihl not bring himself to receive. t||f<m 
in Ids jialaei*, or even in his royal city, but visited them in 
their island, vvliere, further, lie requin*d that ihe interview 
should take place in the opi*n air, to prevent the effect of any 
witeheraft whieh these strangers might emjiloy ngainst liim.* 
Tln^ Romans proc(a*ded to tlie conference with studied dis- 
play, in a double rank, preceded by a large .silver cross, and a 
picture representing Christ; they explained the object of their 
journey, and made their projKisitionH.’' ^ 

“ These are fine words and line jiroini.ses,” answered the 
pagan king; “ hut as this is all new to me, I cannot at once put 
faith in it, and abandon for it liie belief which T, witJi my 


' N&tnralis ergo liiifpia. Franmnim cnminunicnl cum Anf:li», ro rjiiod Ht* 
Gcrnmniii geiUes uiibo; (jcniiinnivcrinl. (Wille'm. dr Grdi» 

re</. .dnij. lib. i.) Bed®, Hist., lib. ii. rap. xxiii. xxiv. rx\ . 

’ JEUul-hyrht^ ,^^thel~bricht. rdei, noble, of aiicicul race; 

bthrt, brifrAf, bri^t, brillianl. 

* Henrici Hunt., lib. iil. 

• Ib. - lb 
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whole nation, profess. However, since you have come bo far 
to communicate to us what you yourselves seem to think 
good and true, I will not ill treat you; I will furnish you with 
provisions and lodging, andw'ill leave you free to make known 
your doctrine, and to convert to it whom you ciin.”^ 

The monks repaired to the capital city, Avhich was called 
the city uf the men of Kent, in Saxon, Kentwara-Eyrig 
{ Cmitware-byrig^ Canterbury); they (mtered it in procession, 
Jiearing their cross and their picture, iiml ehanting litanies, 
nfliey had soon made Home proselytes; a church built by the 
Bntonsiu honour of St. ^lartin, and deserted since the vS.axon 
conr[\U‘st, served them lor the celebration of mass. They 
struck the iiniiginalion.s 4if men by great austerities; they even 
]icrformcil inii'iiclcs, and tlie sight of lludr j)rodigies gained 
the heiirt ul' king Kthelitert, who at first had seemed to appre- 
hend sorcery on their part. When the chief of Kent had re- 
ceived baiilism, the new religion became the road to royal 
t'avour, and numbers accordingly rushed into that path, though 
king Kthelbcrt, as the historians tidf us, constrained no luan.'^ 
As a pledge of his faith, he gave houses and lands to his spi- 
ritual fatluTs; such in all eountrie.s was ihc first payment 
which the converters of the barbarians demanded. “ 1 sup- 
plicate thy grandeur and munificence,” .said the priest to the 
royal neophyte, “ to give me some hind and all its revenues, 
not for myself, but for Christ, Jiiid to eoiiler these upon me 
by soleiun grant, to the end thattliou in return niayst receive 
numerous pos.session.s in this world, and a still greater number 
in the world to come.'* The king answered; " I confirm to 
thee in full property without reserve, nil Ibis domain,* in 
order that this huid be to tbee a country, and ibnt in future 
thou cease to Ik' a stranger among 

Augustin assumed ftie title of bishop of Kcnb (Kent-ware, 
Cnnl-wnra, /n/inr, Canluarii.) The mission extended itd 
Iftbonrs beyond this territory, and by the intiuenpc of example, 
obtaincnl some success among the eastern Saxons, whose cJiief, 
Sighebert, wna u ndnlioii of Kibclbcrt. Po|>€ Gregory learned 

' Iltdtr, lili, i. cup. xxv. Hcnriri lluuu, hI iMpra. 

" rrdar, if*, xi^i. llruriri llnnU ik. 

■ Vim S, MarrulH Ablulis, npmi Srnplorm, *S«., iii. 425. Diplonin u 
ippMl4. Orrj. Turon., col. M29, cil. Itumaii. * 
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with infinite joy the result of the prenchlng which had ren- 
dered a portion of the ronriuerors uf Uritiiin Christians and 
Catholics; the latter point, iiideeil, was the great feature with 
him, for his attachment to tlie creed of Nicca and to th^ doc- 
trine^s of Saint Augustin rendered him the mortal enemy of 
All that savoured of schism or'hei'csy ; in his purism of ortho- 
doxy, he went so far ns Co refuse tlie host to heretics dying 
in vindication of the faith of Jesus Christ. “ The harvest is 
great^” W'rote Augustin to him, “ but the husbandmen are 
few.” Upon this intelligence, a second deputation of mission- 
aries departed from Rome with letters addressed to the bishop 
of Gaul, and a sort of diplomatie note for Augustin, the grand 
^plenipotentiary of the Roman church in llritaiii. The note 
addressed to Mclitus and to Laurentius, chiefs of the new mis- 
sion, was conceived in these terms; 

" Gregory, the servant of the servants of God, to his most 
beloved brother, tlie abbot Miditus. 

We have been in a state of great anxiety since the depar- 
ture of our congregntioiT, which you have taken with you, 
because we have heard nothing of the successful progress of 
your jdbrney. 

“ When the Almighty God shall bring you to the presence 
of that most reverend man, our brother, bishop Augustin, 
say to him that 1 have long been cogitating upon the matter 
of the English people, and the result is this; the fanes of the 
idols which are amongst that people ought by no means to 
be demolished, but the idols that are in them ought to be 
destroyed, the temples, muanwhilc, sprinkled with holy 
WBtffi*, altars constructed, and relics of the saints deposited. 
If these temples are well constructed, it is necessary that they 
be changed from the worship of demons Jo the service of the 
true God; so tliat W'hilst tho people do not see their temples 
destroyed, they may Lay aside tlie error of their hearts, and, 
recognising the true God, adore Him in those very places to 
which they have been in the habit of resorting. 

In tile same manner, let this be done; as these people 
have been in the habit of slaying many cattle in the sacrilces 
to their demons, so for their sakes onglit there to be some 
solemnity, the object of it <litly being changed. Then upon 
a dediention, or upon the nativity of some of the holy mar- 

vdl*. 1 «> 
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^liosc relica are in the churches, let it be permitted to 
make arbours with the branches of trees, around what once 
wet’e but heathen temples. Then celebrate such solemnities 
j^^th- religious feasts, so that the people will not immolate 
tlio devil, but slay them and partake of them, with 
thtinks and praises to God, for that abundance which has 
been bestowed upon them by Iliii» who is the giver of all 
things; and thus whilst exterior joys are permitted to them, 
they may with tlm greater facility be attached to those joys 
that are of tlie spirit. For be it remembered, that it is not 
possible at once to deprive those wliose minds are hardened, 
of all things. He ttrho tries to reach the highest place, docs 
so gradually, and step by slep, and is never elevated by leaps,^ 
Wlien our Lnrd made liimself known lo the people of Israel 
in Egypt, He still reserved for his own use the sacritkes which 
it had been accustomed to tender to the demon, aTlWli||^vcn 
commanded them to immolate animals in His honour; ^that 
03 their hearts changed they would lose one portion of thoi 
Bocriflee; that whilst the animals were immolated, as they had 
been immolated, yet being oiVered to God, and ^t to iilub, the 
socriflcBS may no longer be tlie some.”* 

Together witli these instructions, Melitus an^ Laurciuins 
delivered to Augustin, the oriiamont of ihc pallium , which, 
according to the ceremonial the lluiuish church had lK)r- 
rowed from the Komoji empire, was the living oJid oiBcial 
emblem of tlm pow er to command given to bishop.s. Tlicy at 
tbe same time brought a plan of an ecclesiastical constitution, 
prepared beforehand at Uoinc to be applied to the provinces 
of Enghind, as the domain of the spiritual conquest became ex- 
tended over them. According to this project, Augustin was 
to appoint twelve bishop.s and to fix in London, when that 
ot^ahould become Cliristian, the metropolitan see, upon which 
Um twelve other bishoprics should be dependent! In like 
^mjuiner, os soon os the great northern city, called in Latiq 
Eboraeiim, and in Saxon Koforwic, Evenvic, (York), should 
have receivetl Clirisuouity, Augustin was to institute there n 
WAIP. wboi, in liis turn receiving the pidlium, should become 


" t B«d«; lltJuici Hoot., ICixi. ipxl here giTfH, JViUi'r i1»r*i 

iboi •QMlivd by M. Tliiprry* i« oilo|K«d lh>m Mr. MurcaWa CAltt^Uc ri;<f- 
iorf dr Kagtuiji a ^urk of Uio most l^proed liiccircli, uid of 
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the metropolitan of twelve others. The latter metropolitui, 
though dependent upon Augustin during his life, was under 
the successors of Augustin to be subject only to Rome.^ 

Regarding these arrangements solely under their material 
aspect, we may fancy we see the revival under other forms 
of the partition of provinces conquered or to be conquered^ 
which in anterior ages so often occupied the Roman senate. 
The see of the first archbishop of the Saxons was not estab- 
lished at London, as the papal instructions had- ordered; and 
either to conciliate the new Christian king of Kent, or in 
order to watch him more closely, and to be nearer at hand to 
oppose in him any return of old habits, Augustin fixed his 
Vb^e in the city of Canterbury, in the very palace of Kthel- 
bert, the king himself retiring to Reculver. Another Roman 
missionary was fixed as a simple bishop in London, the 
capital of the eastern Saxons; and Rofeskestcr, now Rochester, 
become the seat of a second bishopric. The metropolitan 
and his two sutFragans had the reputation of performing 
miracles, and the fame of Iheir marvellous works soon spread 
even injo GauL Pope Gregory gkilfuHy mode use of this 
intelligence to re-animate in the hearts of the Frank kings 
the love and fear of liome;* but, while fully availing him- 
self of the renown of Augustin, it was not without um- 
brage that he saw tliis renown augment, and his subolteiTi 
agent viewed byfcen as another apostle.^ There exists on 
ambiguous letter, wherein the pope, not venturing to cxpreM 
his whole opinion on this matter, appears to caution the 
apostle of the Saxons not to forget his rank and his €uty, 
and to recommend him quietly to modify the exercise of hifl 
sapematural powers.^ 

“ On learning,’' says Gregory, the goeat marvels that aqr 
God haa been pleased to operate by your bonds, in the eyes of thid 
natfoTf he has elected, 1 rejoiced thereat, because external pro> 
digies efficaciously serve to give souls an inclioation towards 

* B«id», Ifiji/., lib. i. cap. irlx. Heorioi Huntiml., IJitt., p. 332. Opera 
Oivgorii Paps, Uono BriLaimice, ii. 200. H 

” Kpisl. Girgorii Pape ad DranichUdeni, id Cblotariuin, apud Hcriptora* 
A* . It. 30— 

' Ut Apostoloram lijiaiea in rignis qaa, Bxhfbet faaitari Tiiiaalar 

(r.piat- Ofig. Paps.) 

* Opem Orrgortt P ap a , fV- 970. 
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internal grace: but jou yourself must take good heed, that 
amidst these prodigies your spirit be not inflated and become 
presumptuous; beware least that which outwardly raises you 
in consideration and honour, should inwardly become unto 
you a cause of fall, by the allurements of vain glory.”' These 
counoels were not without their meaning; the ainbiUous cha- 
racter of Augustin had already manifested itself m a suffi- 
ciently evident manner: unsatisfied with his dignity of me- 
tropolitan of the English, he coveted a more flattering and 
moro fissured supremacy over nations long since Cliristian. 
In one of his despatches to Rome, there was, among other 
things, this brief and peremptory question: “ How am I to 
deal with the bishops of Gaul and the bishops of the Britons?”* 
As to the bishops of Gaul,” answered Gregory, somewhat 
alarmed at the question, I have not given thee, and I do not 
give thee any authority over tlmm: the prelate of Arl^s has 
received the pnlliunri from me; I cannot take his power from 
him; it is ho who is the chief and judge of the Gauls; and ns 
for thee, thou art forbidden to put^the reaping-hook of judg- 
ment ill the eorn-flcld of onother.* As for the bishops of the 
Briton-rnce, I conlido them all to thee; teach the ignorant, 
strengthen the weak, niul chastise evil doers.”^ 

The enormous difference which the Roman pontiff thought 
proper to establish between the Gauls, whom ho protected 
ngainst the pretensions of Augustin, an4|it]ie Cambrians, 
whom ho abandoned to him, will be understood, when we call 
to mind that the Cambrians were schismatics. This ifnfor- 
tunafb remnant of a great nation, restricted to a mere comer 
of their ancient rounlry, had lost all, says one bf their old 
, but their name, their language, nnd their God.* They 
evB<l ill one Goil in three |>ersons, a re warder and avenger, 
i not punishing, as the Romish church maintained, the Bins 
of the father in his posterity; granting his grace to whomso- 
ever practised justice, and not damning children who die 
before they have |>Ov^ibly commilteil a aingle sin. To these 
disagreements as to dogma, the result of the Pelagian or^emi- 

' Ud<1», Ni*4.f lib. 1. o«p. axxJ. 

■ Open Grr^ri’^rapip, it. 4C0. 

* iiMl., lib. 1. cap, nnii. 

^ Arri^aiohfjf i. 03. 


» Ib, 
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Pelagian opinions retained by Britons, were added other 
differences relating to points of discipline and arising from 
local customs, or from the oriental traditions which the British 
church, a daughter of the churches of the east, followed in 
preference. The form of the clerical tonsure and that of the 
rhonnstic habit were not the same in Britain ns in Italy and 
Gaul; they did not in Britain celebrate the festival of Kastet 
precisely at the period fixed by tlie decrees of the popes. 
Although very rigid, the rules of the British monasteries were 
in this way peculiar, that very few of the ^poiil^s took orders, 
either of priesthood or clerkship, and that all the rest, simple 
laymen. Laboured with their hands the whole day, exercising 
some art or trade for their own support and that of the com- 
munity.' The Cambrians had bishops; but these bishops 
were, most of their time, without any Jixed see: tliey lived 
sometimes in one town, sometimes in another, truo overseers; 
aniftheir archhishop, in the same way, lived now at Kerleon 
(Caer-Lleon) on the Usk, now at ^lenew, (Mynyw, lutme 
Menevin) .since named 8!lint David’s; this archbishop, inde- 
pendent of all foreign authority, did not receive the pallium, 
or solicit it. These were crimes in the eyes of the Roman 
clergy, who desired that all should bow benealb the supremacy 
of their church,^ and fully sufficed to warrant i>opc Gregory, 
according to bis view of the matter, in not recognising any of 
tlie bishops of Cffnbria u.s a religious autliority, and in handing 
ihtm over to the guardianship and correction of one of his 
missionaries. . 

Augustin, by an express message, conveyed to the clergy 
of the conquererl 4^ritons the order to acknowledge him arch- 
bishop of the whole island, under pain of incurring the anger 
of the Romish church, and that of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 
For the purpose of demonstrating to tlie Cambrian prilsts 
and monks the legitimacy of his pretensions, he invited them 
to a conference on the b^ks of the Severn, the boundary of 
their territory and that of the conquerors. The assembly was 

' Monjuiiicon j^nglican., i. JDO. l>oliiiieAu, Hist, de lirriagnc, ll. 
/’rrrurj, p. 4.*). Horn Britaniiicc, u. 22.>. 

■ Jnirr ftlitt inPDambiliiiin mircirnini flieta...f finle, lib. i. e*p. 

Trio«ilil Prydyn, C am bro Briton, i- 17(J. Hone Driiannlwr, 
iL 
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held Id the open air, und^ a large oak.^ Here Augustin 
ii&lled upon the Britons to reform their religious practices 
i/CGOrding to the discipline of Rome, to join the Catholic unitj, 
to give obedience to himself, and to employ themselves, under 
hifl direction, in the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. In aid 
of his harangue, ho produced a counterfeit blind man, a Saxon 
by birth, and pretended to restore him tn sight but neither 
the eloquence of the Roman nor his miracle could awe the 
Cambrians, and make them abjure their ancient spirit-of in- 
dependence. ' Aj^ustin was not discouraged; he appointed a 
second interview, to which repaired, with a complaisanei; 
which proved their goo<l faith, seven bishops of British race 
and many monks, chiefly from a large monastery called liaiigor/^ 
situated in North Wales, on the banks of the Dec. 

On their approach, the Roman did not deign to risc^ iVuiii 
his seat; and this token of pride at once woiimled tlirui. 
“ We will never admit the pretended rights of lbmi.Mi*:\Tn- 
bition," said their spokesman, Dimothus, “ anj liUi i* lliaii 
those of Saxon tyranny. In the bond ol‘ lov(! and charity, 
we ore all subjects and servants to the eliurcli of (iod, yea, to 
the pope of Rome, and every good Christian »o help iln ni 
forward, both in deed and in word, to be the clnUlren of Otxl; 
but for the submission of olH’dience, we owe that only to (joiI, 
and, after God, to our venerable head, the bishop ol Ki'i leim 
on Use. Besides, we would ask why, those avIid glnrilV 
themselves upon having converted the SiixoiiiJ, have never 
reprimanded them for their acts of v'* towards us mnl 

their spoliation of us?’*'* 

The only answer made by Augustin was a i rmal summuns 
to the Welsh priests to acknowledge him as orchbiirliop, mnl 
to aid him in converting the Germans of the island ofHiituin. 
Die Welshmen unknimously replied that Ibey' would not 
unite in friendship with the invaders of their country, until 
these hod restori^ all which they bad uqjustJy wrested from 

* Probikbly new Ausl or Ausi CHvp. TUc Uee for a 
esUed the Oik of Aim\i«iln; In Saxon, Sre Updo, Jlisi,, 

lib. il. Dsp. 11. 

• Ih. 

' Hiuclior, ibr bwu Ibr gmi rlian-h. 

* Britlfth MSS, (piloted in toI. ii. of ibt Hotv lihitujiiiriir, p. *Jb7. 
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them: “And as for the man,” idded they, “who doed not rise 
and pay us respect when he is only our equal, how much 
greater the contempt he would mniiil'est for us, if we admitted 
him superior.”' “ Well, then,” exclaimed the missionary, in a 
threatening tone, “since you will not have peace with your 
'brethren, you sliall Imve to endure war with your foes; since 
you refuse to join m ' in teaching tlie way of life to the vSaxons, 
ere long, by a just judgment of God, you shiill have to sufler 
from the Saxons the bitter pains of deutli.”*-^ 

And, in etfect, hot .a short time had eliipscif when the king 
ol i Anglo-Saxon tribe, still pagan, inarched from the noitn 
V jun^ry to the very sjxit vyherc the confei ence had been held 
2 monks of Bangor, bearing in mind the menace of Au- 
gustin, (}uitted their convent in the utmost terror, and tied 
to the army which the chief of the Welsh province of Powis 
aaseihbli 1. This army was defeated, uiul in the rout the vic- 
t io<’ ' ing ,wrfH‘ive<l n body of men singularly clad, witliout 
ami? ..nfl • kiici He^as told that these were the" 

people 0 . ^reat inonifstery, and that they were praying for 

the sal'el <d' tl countrymen. “ If they cry to their God 
for my enfinies, .^id the Saxon, “ they arc fighting against 
me, ihougii ivi^nout arms;”* and he had them all massacred, to 
the number of two hundred. The monastery of Bangor, whoni*- 
chief hai^bcen the spokesman in the fatal interview with 
Augustin, was raced to the ground; “ami it was thus,” say 
the ecclesiastical authors, “ that the prediction of the holy* 
pontiff was accomplished, and those perfidious men who had 
slighted his counsels in aid of their eternal salvation, punished 
with death in tliis woriu.”* It was a national tradition among 
the Welsh, that the chief of the new Anglo-Saxon church 
caused this invasion, and jxiinted out tl^e monastery of Bangor 
to the pagans of Northumberland. It is impossible to affirm 
anything piositive on this point; but the coincidence ' of time 
reudered the imputation so grave as to make the friends of 
the Romish church desirous of destroying all traces of that 
coincidence. In almost oil the manuscripts of the sole histo- 
rian of these events, they inserted the statement that Augustin 
was dead when the dofeat of the Britons and the massacre of 

* Bed*, Ub. li. cap. U. ' * Ib. ■ Tb * /». 
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the modkfi of Bengpr took place.' Augustin was, indeed, old 
at this period; but ne lived at least a year after the military 
ez^utioh which he had so exactly predicted. 

^ On his death, Laurentius, a Roman, like himself, took the 
title of .archbishop; Melitus and Justus were still bishops, 
the one of Loiltton, the other of .Rochester. The first had* 
converted to Christianity Sighebert, a relation of Ethelbert, 
Ifelo, in the novelty of his conversion, manifested infinite 
zeal, and surrounded his growing clergy with honours and 
authority. Bu*t this state of things was not of long dura- 
tion; this fervent king was succeeded by princes inditferent 
or even opposed to the new worship; and when the two sons 
of Sighebert (familiarly termed Sibert, or Sib) had committed 
their father to the tomb, they returned to paganism, and abo- 
lished all the laws directed against the old national religion. 
Being, however, of gentle disposition, they at first ditf not 
persecute either bishop Melitus or the smoJl number of true 
believers who continued to listen to him; they even attended 
the Christian church, to pass ine time, or perhaps with a sort 
of inward doubting. 

One day that the Roman was administering the comn!hnion 
of the Eucharist to his faithful, the two young chiefs suiU to 
him: “ Why dost thou not offer to us, as well as to the others, 
some of that white bread which thou didst use give our 
father Sib?”^ “ If,” answered the bishop, ‘i^you wul wash in 
«the fountain of salvation, wherein your father was washed, 
you shall, like him, share this wholesome bread.'* “ We will 
not enter the fountain; we have no need of it; but still we 
desire to refresh ourselves with tlmt bread. They several 
times renewed this singular re<iuc3t; the Roman on each oc- 
casion repeated lliat ho could not accede to it; and tliey, 
imputing his refusal shnply to ill will, became irritated^ and 
said: Since thou wilt not please us in so easy a matter, thoa 
shall nuit our country.”^ 

And tliey drove him and all his companions from London. 
The exiles went into KeJit, to Laurentius and Justus^ whom 

1 QuamtlH ip 0 o, Jbui niallo uiIq irmpore, ad ow^tia tublmto. (lA.) 

Tbe MldbnMl ibtolo^Una, Qi>odwiii and OSnuddnSd, ar« bolh of opinion 
thot uMoo Woitb vein inlprpolal^. Sm Hone Briiaiinice, iJ. 271. 
AofOMln's death| boweror, la feTeiTed by Smilit iod by Tbom lo 609. 

• B«dw, JSTit#., lib. U. oap. v. • /b. ‘ Ih. 
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they found also discouraged by the indifference mani Tested 
towards them by the successor of Ethelbert. They all re- 
solved to pass into Gaul. Melitus and Justus departed to- 
gether; but Laurentius, on the point of following them, deter- 
mined to make one last effort to turn the niud of the king 
Of Kent, still wavering and uncertain, he believed, os to the 
religion of his ancestors. The last night that he was to patt 
among the Saxons, he had his bed set up in the church ol 
Saint Peter, built at Canterbury by the old kiijg; and in the 
morning he issued from it, bruised, wounded, and bleeding. 
In this state he presented himself before Ed bold, ^ son of 
Ethelbert. “ See,” he cried, “ what the apostle Peter hath 
done unto me in punishment of my having for a moment 
thought of quitting his flock. The Saxon king was struck 
by this spectacle, and trembled lest he himself should incur 
the liAtility of the holy apostle, who so severely chastised his 
friends. Ho invited Laurentius to remain, recalled Justus, 
and promised to employ all his authority in reconverting those 
who, following his example, had fallen into apostasy. Thanks 
to the aid of the tenii>oral arm, the faith of Christ arose once 
more, dever again to be extinguished, on both banks of the 
Thames. Melitus was the successor of Laurentius in the 
archi episcopal see; Justus succeeded Melitus; and the king 
of Kent, Ed^old, who hod been on the point of driving them 
nil away, was con^Umented by the sovereign pontiff upon 
tho purity of his belief and the perfection of his Christian 
works.^ 

A few years after these events, a sister of Edbald, Ethcl- 
berge,* waa married to the pagan chief of the country north 
of the Humber. The bride left Kent, accompanied by a 
priest of Roman birth, named Paulinus, ^^lio was beforehand 
consecrated archbishop of York, according to the plan of pope 
Gregory, and in the hope that the faithful wife would convert 
the infidel husband. The king of Nortiiumberland,^ named 

* jEd-bdd, KMl-bmld. Ed, rad^ happj ; laid, bold, dariDg. 

* ChronicoD Huonic., rd. Qibiton, p. 2(j. 

’ BeiUe, Htat., tib. ii^cap* HeaHci Ilunlln^ li b^ l. 

^ Jiikdl-bfrg. Ethr!, noob; bwryhy'bttrh, byrA, bery, prt>- 

(c«lor, praieclnw. 

* NvrlkmmUtriit, Nartfuuikjfmbra-Li$id, or Nort-hwmber-ianJ, Ihe oooDtry 
Bovtb of ibo Humber. 
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Edwin/ allowed hU wife Ethelberge to practise the Christian 
religion under the auspices of the man she had brought with 
her, whose block hair and brown thin face astonished the 
ight-haired inhabitants of the country.^ When the wife of 
^Edwin becama^ mother, Paulinus gravely announced to the 
Anglo-Saxonmng that he^had obtained for her the blessing of 

f Id-bearing without pain, on condition that the child should 
baptized in the name of Christ.® In the effusion of his 
paternal joy, tjie pagan consented to all his wife desired; but, 
on his part, ho would not hear of any proposition of baptism, 
though ho allowed free speech to those who desired to con- 
vert him, argued with them, and sometimes embarrassed 
tliem.^ ^ 

In order to attract him, if possible, towards celestial things 
by the bait of worldly goods, there came from Home a letter 
addressed by pope Boniface to the glorious Edwin send, 
you,” wrote the pontiff, the benediction of your protector, th© 
blessed Peter, prince of the apostles, that is to say, a linen shirt 
ornamented with gold embroidery, And a mantle of fine wool of 
Ancona.”'' Ethelberge, in the same way, received as a pjL’dge of 
the blessing of the aimstlc Peter, a gilt ivory comb atid a silver 
mirror. These gifts were accepted, but they did not decide 
king Edwin, whose reflective mind could only be gained over 
by a strong moral impression.® 

The life of the Saxon had been marked by an extraordinary 
adventure, of \vhich he thought he had kept the secret wholly 
to himself; but it had probably escaped him amidst the en- 
dearments of wedded life. In his youth, before ho became 
king, ho had incurred a great peril; surprised by enemies, 
who sought his life, he had fallen into their hands. In the 
prison whore he languished, without hope of safety, his heated 
imagination had, in a dream, brought before him an \inknown 
personage, who approaclicd him with n grave air, and said: 
“What wouldflt thou promise to liim w’ho would and could save 

^ £tL, bappr, fortUDaie ; iriw, chcriBhed, cronquehD^. 

^ Vir Itfgv Rt«iorv, pnululum incurros, nigro capilloi facie niAcilrota, 
AMO Mliupo penenui, veuenabUis ImibUia upectu. 

.erW., c*p- XTi.) ▼ 

* Hpnrici Huulind., lib. Ui. 

* Quid agaret dueutiebai, rir niuan ug^uimuB. [ib.) 

^ I/iaf., lib. ii, cep. U. 


• Ib. 
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thee?” “ Aught that it shall ever be in my power to perform,” 
imswcred the Saxon. “ Well,” replied the unknown, “ if he 
who can save thee only required of thee to live according tc^ 
his counsels, -wouldst thou follow them?” Edwin swore it, 
and the apparition, stretching forth his hami^ and patting it 
on his head, said, ‘‘ When such a sign shall again present it- 
self to thee, recal this moment and our conversation. Ed^fb 
escaped his danger by some happy chance, but the memory 
of his dream remained engraven on his mind.* 

One day that he was alone in his apartment, tlie door sud- 
denly opened, and he saw enter a personage, wlio advanced 
gravely-^-ward like the man in hia dream, and wlio, without 
pronounoillg a single word, placcil his hand uj>on his head. 
It wftfl Plaiinnus, to whom, according to the ecclesiastical his- 
torioys,^ the Holy Spirit had revealed the infallible menus of 
overcoming the. king’s obstiiiftcy. The victory was complete; 
the Saxon, struck with utter amazement, fell with his face lo 
the ground, whence the Unman, now his master, gimcioiisly 
raised him.^ E^lwin pronnseil to be a Christian: but linn in his 
good ^nsc, he promised for himself alone, saying that the 
men of the country should themselves decide what to do.^ 
PauUnus asked him to convoke the great national council, 
called in the Saxon language, willcna-ghcmote, the a.sseinbly 
of the sages, summoned around the German kings on all im- 
portant occasions, and at which were present the magistrates, 
the rich landed proprietors, the w^arriors of high grade, and 
the priests of the gods.*^ King Edwin explained to this 
assembly the reasons of his change of faith; and addressing 
all present, one after another, he asked them what they thought 
of this new doctrine. 

* 76. Cap. xii. Henric. Iluut., lib. iii ^ Ib. 

3 Ib. cap. xiii. 

^ “ Tb« prrlute encoumgingly lulilrpHjicil liim : ' Lo I tlie ImnciJi dT 

top thai you feared, you have by ihe goodneiiH of God McapeJ ; lo ! ilie 
kuigdom ihsl you dpi^ireJ, by His boiiniy you bave received ; and 
member ILp Ihird proinit*e you made — <Jo not delay iui accorupluihnieoi — 
iBoeire i)ie failli, atieml lo the comraojidH of If im, who yun from 

kaadi yoUT lemporal foes, lian piren lo you much uf lempor^ gl«L' ■ 
tMa, obey His will, allend to 1;^ comma^mriitH ; aud lUen k|||| fiiirc, ji»Ai 
relemned from Ibe eiemal torments of ibe wicked, you nliflll bprome n pniiakcr 
in ib€ joys of His bea\ruly kingdom.'" — Maccabc, L'ai/m/cJ Jlht'frtj of 

* Elder-mean, Ealdor-men, 
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To this question, the chief of the pagan high priests, Coifi, 
thus replied: — “ Your majesty sees, and can judge of that re- 
ligion, which is now expounded to us; whilst I can truly de- 
clare to you, that wliiclii I most assuredly know, namely, that 
there is no advantage in the religion to which we hitherto have 
adhered. There is no one, for instance, who has been more 
dsvout in the worship of our gods than myself, and yet, there 
ore many who receive greater benefits from you, who are pos- 
sessed of more dignified offices, and who are far more prospe- 
rous in all their undertakings than myself. If our gods could 
he of any avail, assuredly they would have assisted him who 
paid tho most court to them. It follows from this, that if, 
upon a due examination, you shall find that the new doc- 
trines that are preached to you are better and superior to the 
old, tlieii you are bound, in common with us all, not to delay" 
the adoption of them.”' 

A chief of tho warriors then arose, and spoke thus: — “ Th6 
life of man,” said he, “ on this earth, in comparison to that 
space of time which is unknown to us, is like to that which 
may happen when you with your nobles and attendiii\ts are 
seated at supper, in tho winter season, and when a lire is 
lighted in the inid.st, and the room is filled with the geilial 
heat, whilst tho whirlwind rages, the rain beats, and the snow 
falls outside, and a sparrow flutters qiijukly in at one door, 
and flies as hastily out at the other. Dicing the brief |>criod 
that it is within tho room, the chill of winter does not touch 
it; but in an instant the serenity it has enjoyed in its flight 
has disappeared — and as you look upon it, it has flashed from 
the darkness of winter at one door, into the darkness of win- 
ter in which it disappears at the other — such, too, is the brief 
inoASuro of human existence. ^Yo know not what went be- 
fore, and wc are utterly ignorant as to what shall follow. If 
the now doctrine can make you more certain as to this, then' 
^ is one, in my opinion, that ought to be adopted by • 

After tho other chiefs had spoken, and tho Roman hod ox- 
f^loined his dogmas, tlio a3seiiib1y, voting os in sanction of 
national laws, solemnly renounced the worship of the ancio^ 
goda. .But when tho ini.'^sionary proposed to d^ptrc^ the 

* Bwlis, fib. It. cup, Till. Ilenrir. Huntin., Ub. iii. 

9 ' /ft. S«« fbr iliF .\iiglo text, Appexidix IV. 
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images oi those gotls, none among the new Christiims felt 
himself firmly enough convinced to brave the perils of snrU a 
profanation; none save the high priest, who deinnnded of the 
king arms and a full-horse, that he might thus yiolate the rule 
of his order, wliich prohibited priests to assume warlike habits, 
or to ride on anything but a mare.* Then, girt with a sword, 
and brandishing a pike, he galloped to the temple, and in 
sight of all the people, who thought him mad, he struck the 
walls and images with his lance. A wooden l^juso was raised 
wherein king Kdwin and a great number of men were bap- 
tized.^ PaulinuH having thus really achieved the arch- 
bishopric of which he bore the title, traversed the countries 
of Deire* and Bernicia, and baptized in the waters of the Swale 
and the Glen those who ha.stcncd to obey the decree of the 
assembly of sages.^ 

The political influence of the great kingdom of Northum- 
berland drew towards Christianity the population of the 
East-Angles, or eastern I'mglish, dwelling south of the Hum- 
ber, and north of the casttirn Saxons. This people had already 
beard some discourses of the Roman bi|]iops of the south; but 
the twp religions were still so equally balanced, that the chief 
of the country, Rcdwnld,'’ had two altars in the same temple, 
one to Christ and the other to the Teutonic gods, whom he 
invoked alternately.'" Thirty years after the conversion of 
the people on the bonks of the Humber, a woman of that 
country converted ffte chief of the kingdom of Mercia, which 
then extended from the Humber to the Thames. The Anglo- 
Saxons who latest retained their ancient worship, were those 
of the southern coasts; they did not renounce it until the end 
.of the seventh century."* 

Eight Roman monks were succes^vely archbishops of 
Canterbury, before that dignity, instituted for the Saxons, 
mua attained by a man of Saxon race, Bcrbtwald, or Brilh- 

‘ llenrir. HiidI., lib. iii. 

■ Act. ponliflc. C'nntiiar. aiiclore Ocrviuiio Dorobcnieiul ; apvd Hifii. 
An^tc., Script., ii. col. ll'-Vi. 

^ A cornipLion of llie Cunbiian Deywr or Dcifr. 

^ ' Hcnric. IloDliD., lib. iii. 

» Hjea-#]!]. Pa-(t, red, word, coanscl, codds^Uct; iro/i/, ireald, trad, 
povorfUI, gvvrmiiij^. 

* UcDric. IfuDiin., V'h. iii. Bcilv. IJid^ Ub. li. cap. xr. 

* Henric. llualiu., lib. iii. Acu ronli/., irf itip, col. 
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TV aid. The successors of Augustin did not renounce the hope 
of constraining gha clergy of Cambria to yield to their 
authority. Tliey overwhelmed the Welsh priests with som- 
tuoniugs and meaBuges; they even extended their ambitious 
pretensions over the priests of Erin, as independent as the 
Eritons of all foreign supremacy, and so zealous for the 
Christian faith, that their country was surnamed the Isle of 
Saints. ]3ut this merit of holiness, without complete sub- 
jection to the ppwer of the Romish church, was as nothing in 
the eyes of the members of that church who had established 
their spiritual dominion over the portion of Britain conquered 
by the Anglo-Saxons. They sent messages full of pride and 
acerbity to the inhabitants of Erin: “ We, the deputies of the 
apostolic see in the western regions, of late foolishly credited 
tlic reputation of your island for holiness; but wo now fully 
regard you as no better than the Britons.' The journey of 
Coluraban into Gaul, and that of a certain Dagaman into 
Britain, have fully convinced us of this, for among other 
things, this Dagaman passed by the places we inhabit, and 
not only refused to ^at at our table, but even to take his 
meals in the same house with iis.”^ * 

This journey into Gaul, cited in proof of the ill dcK^lrinea 
and perversity of the Christians of Hibernia, had in it cir- 
cumstances wliich deserve mention. Columban, or more 
coiTectly Colura, an Irishman by birth, and a missionary by 
iuspimtioD, hlled with a desire to seek aiJrentures and perils 
for the sake of the Christian faith, bad put to sea with twelve 
chosen companions. He passed into Britain, and thence into 
Glaul; then proceeding to the eastern frontier of that country, 
by which German paganism was rushing in or threatening 
to do 80 , he resolved to establish a place of prayer and 
preaching.® After having traversed the vast forests of the 
Vosges, bo selected as a resilience the ruins of a Roman, 
fortress, called Luxovium, now Luxeuil, in centre of 
which was a spring of mineral waters and mogdifleent baths, 
adorned with marble busina and statues. These niina fur- 
nished Columban and liis companiona with materials 

* Mitl.f lib. ii. c«p, iv. ■ Ih. 

* ...pTvgTMKi nil OrIUu, tibi tunc, vrl ob tyeqneniitm honliom extenio- 
nin),Yrl obii«gUgenliAiii prmnliini, rrligiouiii vinua pens nbollLa habebniur, 
ItnJuui. (Vita B. ColambAiii, npud Srriproret, #u:., iii. 470.) 
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building a house and an oratory, and the monastery founded 
by them was established according to the rul^f the convents 
of Ireland.^ The reputation for sanctity of these cenobites 
from beyond sea, soon attracted numerous disciples, and the 
visits of powerful personages. Theodorik, the Frank king, 
in whosa country they were, came to recommend himself to 
their prayers. 

Columban, with a freedom which no member of the Gollo- 
Fronkish clergy had permitted himself, severely remonstrated 
with the visitor upon the wicked life he led, instead of 
espousing a lawful wife, with concubines and mistresses.'^ 
These reproaches displeased the king less than they did the 
king’d grandmother, that Brunechild whose piety jwpe Gre- 
gory had so lauded, and who, the more absolutely to govern 
her grandson, dissuaded him from, and gave him a distetsle for 
marriogo.^ At the instigation of this woman, cunning os 
she was ambitious, tlie Frank lords and the bishops themselves 
laboured, by malignant observations, to indispose Theodorik 
towards the chief of the Ibreign monks. He ^vas accused of 
being of but doubtful orthodoxy, of creating n schism in the 
Gaulish church, «f following an unwonted rule, by which no 
lay visitor was adraitt4‘d into the interior of the monastery.* 
After ft scene of violence, in which the king, coming to 
Luxeuil, penetrated into the refectory, and in which Colum- 
bftji asserted his rule with inflexible courage, the Irishman 
w'fts ordered to retiree the same road he had come.^ An 
escort of soldiers, under the order of count Thcudoald and 
bishop Suffronius, conducted him bo Besnnpn, from Besan^on 
to Anton, from Autun to Nevers, and thence by the Loire to 
Nantes, where he embarked for Ireland.^ But his adventurous 
de^ny*Bnd his ardent zeal took him back to Gaul, whence 
he crossed the Helvetian Alps into Italy, where he died. 
Such was the man from whose conduct the bishops of Saxon 
Britain judged that the Christianity of the inhabitants of 
Hibernia was of n sospicioos nature, and that it hod need to 
^purified and reformed by tbem.'^ ^ 

^The name church which expelled the censurer of the Frank 

' Vila S.^Colnmbod, apud Scriptorea, Ac., iii. 470 * Tb. p. 478. 

* Jh, EpUlolm Olegoiil Pips ad BrniuchlldeiD, ib. It. 20-r-d4. 

• n. iii. 470. * Jh. 430. • Jb. 

' Fredeguii ClinHL, apud Seriptorrs, Ai:., IL 425. I^bineto, L 22. 
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kings from Gftulf gave to the Anglo-Saxon kings consecrated 
croBBes for Bto^dards, when th^ went to exterminate the 
ancient Christians of Britain.' The latter, in their nationnl 
poeins, attribute much of their disasters to a foreign con- 
Bpiracy, and to monks whom they call unjust,^ In their 
conviction of the ill-will of the Romish church towards them, 
they daily became more confirmed in their determination to 
f€|ject her dogmas and her empire; they piefeiTed addressing 
themBelves, they repeatedly did, to the church of Constan- 
tinople, for counsel in theological difficulties. The most 
renowned of their ancient sfiges, Cattawg, at once bard and 
Christian priest, curses, in his political effusions, the negligent 
^^pherd who does not guard the dock of God against the 
wolves of Itome.* 

But the ministers and envoys of the j^ntificiil court, thanks 
to the religious dependence in which the)’ held the powerful 
An^o-Saxon kings, gradually, by means of terror^subdued 
the free Bpirit of the British churches. In the eightji^entury, 
a bishop of North Cambria celebrated the festival of Easter 
on the day prescribed by the* catholic councils; the other 
bishops arose against this change; and, .on Hie rumout of this 
dispute^ the Anglo-Saxons made an irruption into the so itliern 
provinces where the opposition wbb manifested.* To obviate 
foreign war and the desolation of bis tountry, a Welsh chief 
attempted to siihction, by hfs dvil aulbority, the altcmtion of 
the ancient religious customs; the nubile mind was so irritated 
at this, that the chieftain was killed in a ifevolt. However, 
the national pride soon declined, anj weariness of u struggle 
'Constantly renewing, brought a largo portion of the Welsh 
clergy to the centre of cAtholiciu|U TbB rdigious subjection 
of the country was thus graduoIl^Wecied; but it wils never 
so complete os that 6f England. * 

Tho kings of the Saxons and of had for the city 

of iKSbie and the see of SL Peters n generation which they 
frequently testified by rich offerings, ondl uven bj annual tri- 
b^t^ umlsr the name of Rome-money or Chureh-money. The 

' Urdn, HU iff. rtp. f. Uld U* €1 

^ Hone Briumiirw, U. -JIX). * /U p. i^TT. 

* Extreet from Ciu^oc of IJuicerTUi. ■ Wltdi hutoiiu; llorw Bii- 
tenaiew, U. 3UT> 


* Hone Brittnnien , il. 317 . 
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su ccess or s of the an cieDl leaders of adventurers Hengliiat| Horsa, 
Kei'dic, JEUa and Ido^ taught by the Koman ^lergy to assume 
the peaceful symbols of the royal dignity, and to bear, instead 
of the hatchets of their ancestors, staves with gilt ornaments, 
ceased to place the exercises of war in the first rank.* Their 
ambilion now was to see around them, not like their fathers, 
troops of warriors, but numerous converts under the rule of 
Saint Benedict, the most in favour with the i>ope. They 
themselves in many cases'eut off their long hair to devote 
themselves to seclusion, and, if the need of an ’active life de- 
tained them amidst public affairs, they reckoned the consocra- 
lion of a monastery as one of the great days of their reign. 
Tliis event was celebrated with all the pomp of national so- 
lemnities;^ the chiefs, bishops, warriors, siiges of the people, 
were assembled, an^ the king sat in the midst of them sur- 
rounded by his family. When the newly built walls had 
been sprinkled with holy water, and consecrated imtbe names 
of the blessed apostles Peter or Paul, the Saxon king arose 
und said aloud; — ^ • 

“ Thanks be given unto God ]\Io3t High, that 1 bnve been 
enable<> to do s oQiewh at im honour of Christ and tho holy 
apostles. All you here present be witnesses and guarantees 
of the donation,^ mode by mo to the monks of this place, of 
the lands, waters, meres, weirS; and fens hereafter set forth. 
I will that they havaiuid htHd them, in full and royal man- 
nei',^ so that no tax be levied upon thqqji, and that the 
monastery be subject to no power on earth, save the holy see 
of Home; for it is here that those umoiig us who cannot go 
to Rome, shall visit Saint Peter, Let those who succeed mev 
Avbether my son, my broths, or any other person, inviolably 
inaiutain this dpnation, i^miey would participate in eternal 
life, if they would be ssred from etc^ial fire: whosoever 
shall abridge any p||t: of it, may llic porter of Ut^aven 
abridge his share of heaven; whosoever shall ad4 toi^ biay 
the porter of beav^ add to his share of heayc^*7^ I'he 
king then took the roll of purchmimt on whiols^was iet 
forth the deed of donation, and drew a cross upon it; after 
hilh, his wife, his'shna, his brothers, his sisters, the bishops. 


' Willclm. MaiAettb., lib. lit. p. lOl. 
” Chroa. lluiiM , p. ^0. * Jh. * Ih. 00. 
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tHe public officers, and all persung of lii;Th rank, succe.s- 
sively eubscribed the same sign, repeating the form : “ I con- 
firm it by my piouth and by the cross of Clirist."' 

This good understanding between the Anglo-Saxons and 
the court of Rome, or rather the absolute submission of the 
former to the latter, which gradually converted its religious 
primacy into political suzerainty, was not of very lung dura- 
tion. The illusion upon the imagination wore off, the de- 
pendence was more and more feltf While some kings bowed 
their head before the representative of the apostle who opened 
and shut the doors of heaven, ^ there were others who ^pu- 
diated the infliction of the law of the foreigner, disguised 
under tlie name of the Catholic faith.® In this struggle, ^ the 
meinborfl of the Saxon clergy, the spiritual sons of the 
Romish church, at first ranged themselves on lier side and 
defended her power but afterwards, themselves 
into the current of national opinion, they claimed toMeito 
papacy only the duties of respect which the British C|)iriBtkns 
had offered to reiuler it in the tim& of Augustin, and which 
it had so harshly disdained. The English people then be- 
came to the court of Rome, what the Cambrians hall been 
at the lime of their schism; by a conduct less religions than 
politic, it accordingly united itself with their national enemies; 
it excited foreign ambition against them, as it had excited 
tbeir own ambition against the indigenous Britons. It pro- 
mised, in the name of Saint Peter, their country and their 
goods, %itli absolution from all sin, to whomsoever would 
march against them; and to recover the tribute at first paid 
voluntarily, and then refused by slackened zeal or patriotic 
economy, it cngagcil in an enterprise, the aim of which was 
the subjection of the nation. 

Tho detail of tliCM' later events and their consequences will 
occupy the grenter (>ortion of this history, devoted, as its 
title indiilj^M, to the narrative of the fall of the Anglo-Saxon 
people. have not yot regularly attained this point; 

th6 readei^ attention roust still be directed to the VictorioiiA 
Qermanic race mid tlio conquered Odtic race; he must view 
the white standard of the Saxons and of the Angles gradually 


» CbrtiD. .tA— 1)8. ■ / 4 . 38. 

• Kddii Vila a. Wilftidi. Rer. Anisic. Script., iJL 61. 
' Hvra Britaimav, ii 3^19'— 3i7« 
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flriviiig the red standard the Kyniri^ baek towards the 
Avest. The Aiifrlu-Saxon frontiers, continiially enlnrr^in"^ in 
tlie Avest, after beiii'T extemled on the north to tlie Forth and 
the Clyde, Avere again contracted in tin’s direction at the close 
of the seventh century. The Piets and the Scots, attacked 
by Egfrith,^ king of Northumberland, skilfully drcAV him 
into the gorges of their mountains, defeated him, and after 
their victory advanced south of the Forth as far as the 
Tweed, the banks of which they then made tin; limits of their 
territory. This limit, Avhicli the inhabitants of the south 
never afterwards altered, marked from that day the new 
point of separation between the two parts of Britain.^ The 
tribes of Anglian race who inhabited the [)lain between the 
Forth and the Tweed became by tins change embodied with 
the population of Piets and Scots, or ^cotch^ the name 
Avhich this mixed population soon took, and from which was 
formed the modem name of tlie country. 

At tlie other extremity of the island, the men of Cornwall, 
isolated ns they were, lon^ struggled for independence, aided 
occasionally by the Britons of Armorica.^ Jn the end, they 
becam& tributaries of the western Saxons; but this was never 
the case with the people of Wales: “Never,” exclaim their 
old poets, “ no, nevef shall the Kymri pay tribute; they will 
fight till death for the possession of tlie lands, bathed by the 
Wye.”® It Avas, in fact, the banks of that river which stayed 
the progress of Saxon domination; the last chieftain^ whom 
it was extended was^a king of Mercia, named Dm-* He 
passed the Severn by the chain of mountains Which, as it Avere 
the Apennines of eoutJiern Briton, had hitherto protected the 
last asylum of the conquered. Almost fifty miles beyond 
these mountains,' on the west, Ofla, instead of these natural 
boundaries, constructed a long rampart and trench, which 
extended from south to north, from the Wye to t^ valleys 


1 The nadoiul po«iiu of the Cambrians fan Las tic ally lb« two 

bdatile steodanls, llm Rfd DrayoH aud ihe White Dmyvn, 

% Eg, eherp, ahorpened ; by extension, subUe ; friths frid, /red, 
poae«, pndpe. 

* Henric. lIuDlin., lib, iii. 

* Extract from Coiadoe of LLancannm; Horm Brilanaicar, ii. 10b 

* AryiMa PiyJy i i Tawr; CambriaidiP^Bter ttm 1700, p, rf ^ 

” Dflia, a#o, obbo, gvnUe, demeiil. 
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through which runs the Dee.* Here was permanently fixed 
the frontier of the two races of men who, with unequal 
shares, conjointly inhabited the south of the island of llritaiii, 
from the Tweed to Cape Cornwall. 

North of the bay into which the Dee discharges itself, the 
Country inclosed between the mountains and tlie sen had 
already, for half a century, been subjugated by the lOnglisli. 
and depopulated of the ancient Britons. The fugitives froiu 
these countries had reached the great asylum ot Wales, or 
rather, the corner of land, bristling with mountains, which is 
washed by the sea at the bay of Solway. Here they for a 
long period preserved a sort of savage liberty, distinguished 
from the English race, in the langunge of that race, by the 
name of Cambrians; a name that remained attached to the 
country which was their asylum.'^ Beyond the plains of 
Galloway, in the deej) valleys of the Clyde (Ystrad-Clwyd), 
small British tribes, who, favoured by the locality, had main- 
tained their freedom among the Angles, maintained it like- 
wise among the Scots and Piets, When these 4K1 conquered 
all the lowlands of Scotland to Annandale and the Tweed. 
This last remnant of the pure race of Britons had fL?r their 
capital^and fortress the town, built upon a rock, which js now 
called Dumbarton, (Dun-briton, the town of the Britons.) 
So far down i\s the tenth century, we find traces of their inde- 
pendent existence; but after that period, they ceased to be 
designed by their ancient national pame, either because 
they wR*e all at once annihilated by some war, or because 
they had insensibly become incorporated with the mass of the 
population which surrounded them on all sides. 

Thus disappeared from the island of Britain, with the ex- 
ception of the l eninaiit left in the small and sterile province 
of Wales, the Celtic race of Cambrians, Logrians, andBritonfl 
especially so called, pnrlly direct emigrants from the eastern 
extremiljr^ Europe, and partly colonists who had come into 
Britain, 44)^ nn intermediate stay of various duration, on the 
west^n cdust of Gaul. This poor wreck of a great nation 
hadKto defending the possession of their last comer 

of territory against the efforts of an enemy immensely superior 

* III Welsh, Cloud in EnpU»b, Offa* D^kt. 

■ It is uaw called CumberT^d; iu oLd|liLXon, Cirmiialaie^ 
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in numbers and wealth; often defeated, they were never sub- 
jugated, and, from century to century, they bore deep within 
their hearts the immovahle conviction of a mysterious eter- 
nity reserved for their name and their language. From the 
very outset of their national defeats, this eternity was an- 
nounced to them by the Welsh bards and each time that, 
in the progress of years, a new foreign invader traversed the 
mountains of Cambria, let his victories have been as complete 
as they might, he still heard this cry from thjB vanquished: 
'‘Do thy worst: thou canst not destroy our name or our 
language.” Chance, valour, and more particularly the nature 
of the country, composed of rocks, lakes, and sands, vindicated 
the daringly sanguine prediction; but in itself, it must be 
ever regarded as a remarkable proof of energy^ and imagina- 
tion in the petty people who unhesitatingly acted upon it as a 
national article of faith. ^ 

The ancient Britons lived and breathed in poetry; the ex- 
pression may seem extravagant, but it is not so in reality; for, 
in their poUflbal maxims,* preserved to our own times, they 
place the poet-musician beside the agriculturist and the artist, 
as one of the three pillars of social existence.® Their poets 
had but one theme: the destiny of their country, its Misfor- 
tunes and its hopes. The nation, a poet in its turn, caught 
up and adopted their fictions with earnest enthusiasm, giving 
the wildest construction to their simplest expressions: that 
which in the bard was merely a patriotic wish, becanm to the 
excited imagination of the hearers a national promise; his 
expectations were for them prophecies; his very silence was 
a confirmation of their dreamiest speculations. That he 
sang not the death of Arthur, was a proof that Arthur still 
lived; and when the harper, without any^ particular meaning, 
sounded a melancholy strain, the auditors at once sponta- 
neously applied to the vague melody the name of some ppot 
become mournful to the nation, os the scene^ battle 

lost, of some triumph of the foreign oggressW*^ These 
memories of the post, these hopes of the future, embeUiibed, 

* TdieaiB, ArvJiaivlogy of i. 05 

* See poMteOf bo(A xi. 

■ Trioedd beirdd ynys Prydyii, sec. xxi. No. i., Archaiology of WaU», 
hi. 289. 0 

* Jib. ir. §ub an. 1C70. 
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HI the eyes later Cambriang, their land of rocks and 

m^bes. Thou^ poor/ they were gay and sociable; they 
bore misery lightly, as a transient suffering, and awaited, with 
untiring patience, the grand political revolution Avhich was to 
give back fb them all they had lost, to render them, as one of 
their bards^ expresses it, the crown of Britain, 

Centuries after centuries passed away; yet, notwithstand- 
ing the predictions of the poets, the land of tlie ancient Bri- 
tons did not come back again to the hands of their descendants. 
If the foreign oppressor Avas v^quished, it was not by the 
nation justly entitled to this rwibutive victory; his defeat 
and his subjection in no degree benefited the refugees of 
'^Voles. The narrative of the reverses of the Anglo-Saxons, 
irtvaded and subjugated in their turn by a people from be- 
yOnd sens, will occupy the following pages. And here this 
hitherto victorious over all those that had preceded it 
iri Britain, will excite a species of interest to which it had not 
previously given rise; for its cause will bec^e the good 
cause, the cause of the suffering arfd oppressed® If distance 
of time over weakens the impression produced in former 
ages bv contemporary calamities, it is Avhen the want of 
vivid memorials throws tlio veil of oblivion more or less com- 
pletely over the sufferings of those who have so long since 
passed away. But in presence of the old documents wherein 
these sufferings are described with a minuteness and a naivete 
Avhich seem actually to bring before us the men of remote ages, 
a sentiment of gentle pity awakens in our hearts, and blend- 
ing with the impartiality of the historian, softens him, Avith- 
out in the least impairing his determination to be honest and 
just. 


^ Olniltli Cainliricnsis, /^rNrnrruin tFnWir, pauim; Camden, 'Jnyficot 
ice, 

• Arolinioloffy of Wnlc^, i, 0."); .\rYmes Prydyn, i6. p. li>0 — 

150; Aftilrantn Myrtldyii, ift. p. 
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FROM THE FIRST LANDINO OF THE DANES IN ENGLAND 
TO THE END OF THEIR DOMINATION. 

787 — 1048 . 

First laiiiliiif.' of the Danish pirtites — Tlieir character; <heir eonqiieals in 
Enfflanil — Invuaion of Rnpiiar Loilbi ; his ileftth-aoiig — Descent of 
the Danes in the south — De8Cl||fttioii of the inonasteric.s — TerininaLlnii 
of the kiii;:,^Jom of Eiut Anglin — Invasion of the kin^^ilom of Wessex — 
llesislance of Alfred — Flight of king Alfreil — His rein rn^ he nitnrk.s 
the ItaiiBH, imd eonrlnrlea peace Aviih ihein — Surces.sivo e nmbinnti oiis 
of the J^ngli.sh Icrriiory under n koIp roynJiy — JiescLMit of IJnsliiig iipnu 
England — Election of king Eilwaril — (.'oniniesis of king Alhelstaii — 
Victory of llrininiiliurg— Defeat of Erik the Dane — roliiiciil reHiiIia 
of the defent-s of tin* Dnpr?i — Fresh emigralions from Denmark — Massaci o 
of the Druiea^ — nrmameni of Swen — Eiilriotic firmness of iiieli- 
bishop El^cg4^T^ Ufikflnlh — Elhrlreil lakes refuge in Danl — Fonnilation 
of the i)i^jriank» — Dismemberment of that Linpirc — Divosioii 

of riuul by ilie Danes or NormaiiH — New slates fornuMl in Urnil — r.iiniLs 
iiniUpo|inlalions of the kingdom of France — Exile of Holl, son of llt)gii- 
vdJ — Xhe Norwegian exiles establish tliemsulvi's at lloiien — I’^rsinego- 
tialioii of the- French with the Normans — Roll elected chief of the 
Nonuaii.s — Second negoliaiioa — Ue.s.sion of Neustria and Brittany — 
Urmfereiice iil Sainl-Cloir-sur Epte — Conversion and baptism of Holl, 
first duke of Normandy — Divi.sion of Noimandy — Language and. man- 
ncra of Ifae people of Bayeux — Scoia! .stale of Normandy — InBiirrec- 
lion of the peoaanta of Normandy — Yloleut measures to suppress ikii 
imiurreclion — Language and political relstions of the fj nil o Norm an.s — ■ 
Eihelred recalled — Godwin saves the life of a Danish cliief — Kniit iliB 
Dane become.s king of all England — I’rosDription:! in England — Mar- 
riage of king Khuc; remarkable change in his Dbaxacter and conduct- 
lie inaiitute^ PeteFs pence — 'J'cinporiU power of the popes — Pil- 
grimage of Knut to Koine — Lciirr wrilleii by king Kj;ut — Ki»e of 
Godwin — llarnld and llardeknui, kings of i^nglaiwl — Fr^poriUioua for 
war between the Anglo-Raxons and ihe Anglo-Daiica — Jiarold sole 
king of England — Alfred, 'son uf lAhelred, reapptrr.i-H in Ei^lnud — His 
violetti death — Hnrdeknnl’s barbjiriiy — His exaciiouii — tLc Danes 
driven from England — Election of Edward, son of Etbalred — Ilia mar- 
riage 'Willi Kditlia — He-esLablisliiiieni of English inde[»cudenre — Hosii- 
Lilj of ibe people to the Norman favoariiea uf kiug EiiwanJ. 

For more than a century and n half, almost the entire of 
aoutliem Britain had borne the name of Kngland, nnd in 
the laogiia^ of its Germ Emnleacca tied that of 
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Bnton or W GyBhjjjtjfLd meant serf or tributary,' when a body 
of men, *of unkn^^ race, entered, in three vessels, a port on 
the eastern coast. In order to learn whence they came and 
what they wanted, the Saxon magistrate of the place^ pro- 
ceeded to the shore where they had landed; the strangers 
Buffered him to approach; then surrounding him and his 
escort, they fell upon them, killed them, and, having pil- 
laged the town, returned with the booty to their ships and 
departed.^ 

Such was the first appearance^^ England of the northern 
pirates, variously called Danes^wr Normans,^ according as 
they came^from the islands of the Baltic sea or the coast of 
Norway. H ^ 

They descended from the same primitive race with the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Franks; their language had roots 
identical with the idioms of these two nations : but this token 
of an ancient fraternity did not preserve from their hostile 
incursions, either Saxon Britain, or Frankish Gaul, nor even 
the territory beyond the Rhine, then exclusively inhabited by 
Germanic tribes. The conversion of the southern Teutons to 
the Christian faith had broken nil bond of fraternity between 
tliem and the Teutons of the north. In the ninth century 
the mail of the north still gloried in the title of son of Odin, 
and treated as bastards nnd apostates the Germans who had 
become children of the church ; he made no distinction be- 
tween them mid the conquered populations whose religion 
they had adopted. Franks or Gauls, Liombards or Latins, all 
were equally odious to the man who had remained faithful to 
the ancient divinities of Germany. A sort of religious and 
patriotic fanaticism was thus combined in theiScandinAvian 
with the flery impulsivcncsa of their character, nnd nn insa- 
tiable thirst for gain. They shed with Joy the blood of the 
priests, were especially deh'ghtcd at pillaging the churches, 

^ WtniK^ • ftlnve, K dpinoHliD; Aarx-irenf^, r groom. (.Gloasar. Saiucori, 
Aug. iScrip., ii., rU. S^lden.) Si R«r\us RUglicum Lo- 

pBlaem OooIiIrI . . . Imv, an. 7H, njmd JoU&ii BromL it. i. coL 707.) 

■ fJrrr/'j, gi^f, grmvn, iu llie diRlevt of tbe Prsuks. 

* lleuris. lluntin., lib. iv 

' Lfiiine Dittii; Uipiieii, Dbiui, DviURbe. 

* Normonui, Nitiib-mBnii, NorUi-nulhn, NonuAns. This wm« 

the Aucieul uppcllAliou of Ihe Norn-egiRna, 
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und stabled their horses in the chapels of tl^palaces.^ When 
they had devastated and burned some district of the Christian 
territory: “We have sung them the mass of lances,” said 
they, mockingly; “ it commenced early in the morning, and 
hiflted until night. 

In three days, with an east wind, the fleets of Denmark and 
Norway, two-sailed vessels, reached the south of Britain.® 
The soldiers of each fleet obeyed in general one chief, whose 
vessel was distinguished from the rest by a opae- particular or- 
nament. The same chief c(^mnnded when the pirates, hav- 
ing landed, marched in troo* on foot or on horseback. He 
was called by the German title, rendered in the southern lan- 
guages by the ^rd king but he was m only on the sea 
and in the battle-field; for, in the hour of the banquet the 
whole troop sat in a circle, and the horns, filled with beer, 
passed from hand to hand whhout any distinction of first man 
or lost. The sen-king^ waa^ everywhere faithfully followed 
and zealously obeyed, because he was always renowned as the 
bravest of the brave, as one who had never slept under a 
smoke-^ried roof, who had never emptied a cup seated in the 
chimney-corner.® ^ 

He could guide hia vessel as the good horseman his steed, 
and to the ascendancy of courage and skill were added, for 
him, the influence created by superstition; he was”initiated 
in the science of the runes; he knew the mystic characters 
which, engraved upon swords, secured the victory, and those 
which, inscribed on the poop and on the oars, preserved ves- 
sels from shipwreck.*^ All equal under such a chief, bearing 

* Hilt. S, Vinoentii, npud 3cripl. rer. Nonnaiin, p. 21. OeHtn Noraian- 

Unram uile Dnlloiiein ducem. ((6.) CLroiiicou Hermuini Coutrnoli, npud 
Script, rer. OoJlic. et Froipic., viii. p. 24G. ” 

* AUiim eddn mrasu . . . (OUi Wonuii LiUeralurH ninlco, p. 208.) 
Scriptor. rcr. Danic., i. 374. ib. !▼. 20. 

■ Aniiales Esroraensea, ib. i. 200. • 

' Kong, koDiiiig, kiueg, koning, king; in Latin, rn, rertor, dux, ductor, 
prrfvHuB, ronnui, centurlo, chief in general: the Hret amung the leadprs 
aomeilnea bore the title of kongakong, chief of rliiefa, king of kinga. 
tlhn. Gloss. Snio-golhic.) 

* Sn-koBg, her-kong. Sec-kniing. kcr knung. See-king, here-king. 

” Ingliogs saga, cap. xxTir. ; Heimskmngla eilr Noregs Konungasogor 
|pf 9liorf» StOfluBTnl, i. 43. 

' ^ry-ntiwr, ibe rancs ^ rielorr; Brim-mmar, the miiei of the ifiTet. 
Bee the Eddb Saemandar Unna fre^a, iL 103. 
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lightly their voluntary submission and the weight of their 
mailed armour, which they promised themselves soon to ex- 
change for an equal weight of gold, the Danish pirates pur- 
sued the road of the swans, as their ancient national poetry 
expressed it.* Sometimes they coasted along the shore, anij 
laid wait for the enemy in the straits, the bays, and smaller 
anchorages, which procured them the surname of Vikuigs or 
cf^itdren of the creeks ; sometimes they dashed in pursuit ot 
fhmrprey across, the ocean. Tiie violent storms of the north 

swWmpersed and shattered their frail vessels; all did 
rejoin tiicir chief'tain’a ship at the rallying signal, but thc^. 
wdio survived their shipwrecked companions were none the" 
less confident, iidAthe more depressed; tlie^aughed at- the 
winds and waves that had failed to harm them: ‘‘ The strength 
of the tempest,” they sang, “aids the arm of the 
storm is our fervant; it throws us wdiere we dt^ed to 

The first g?eat army of Danish and Norman fiorsairSSHHf 
visited England, landed upon the coast of Cornwall, the na- 
tives of which district, reduced by tlie English to the condition 
of tiibutaries, joined the enemies of their conquerors^ either 
. in the hope oj gaining a certain degree of liberty, or simply to 
satisfy their passion of national vengeance. The Northmen 
were repulsed, and the Britons of Cornwall remained under 
the yoke’of the Saxons; but shortly aftenvords, other fleets, 
steering to the eastern coast, brought Dimes in s|mh vast 
numbers, that no force could prevent their penetrat^^ ^to the 
heart of England. They ascended the course of like great 
rivers, until they had found a commodious station; here they 
quitted their vessels, moored them or laid them up dry, spread 
over the country, everywhere seized beasts of burden, and from 
mariners became mem and horses, os the chroniclers of the time 
express it.^ They at first contented thdlhselves with pillaging 
und then retiring, leaving behind them , on the coasts a few 
inilifar^ posts and sinall entrenched J|||||^s, to protect their 
next return; but soon changing their xlltics, they established 
tlftmsclves lixediy, as masters of the soil and of the inhabi- 


' Ofer Swan rmrir. 

1 . . .Qtiibuii tu-c ca'li ucc ccvbri jiicliu fulmiDum iio<|iUia 

liacucTiiul, fuvcir.o rlFinrntonini. ( HibU .S. Kadinunili, luctora AlH 

louc llcriie, Abbattr, npiiil Suriuiu in Vii. SaiiDi, NoTemb. yL 4-JJ.) 

^ CUron. Snxau., Gib«ou, p. 13U, rl 
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tantd, and drove back the Enj^lish race of the north-east to- 
wards the south-west, as the latter had driven back the ancient 
British population of the Gaulish sea towards the other sea.^ 

The sea kings who connected their names with the events 
of this great invasion are, Biignar-Lodbrog and his three 
sons, Hubbo, lugvar, and Afden. Son of a Norwegian and 
of the daughter of a king of one of the Danish isles, Ragnar 
had obtained, either fairly or by force, tlie crown of all these 
islands^ but fortune becoming unfavourable to him, he lost 
his territorial possessions, and then equipping several vessels 
and assembling a troop of pirates, turned sea king. His 
first expeditions were in the BaltiT; and upon the coasts of 
Friesland and ^axony; he next made ni^berous descents in 
Brittany and Gaul, ever successful in his enterprises, which 
procured for him great wealth anil great renown. After 
thirty years of successes, obtained with a simple fleet of barks, 
Rngnar, whose views hatl enlarged, resolved to essay his skill 
in a more scicntilic navigation, and had two vessels con- 
structed, which surposseTl in dimensions anything that hail 
been hitherto seen in the north. Vainly did his wife Aslaiiga, 
with tliat cautious good sense which, among the Scandinaviau^ 
women, passed as the gift of prophecy, urge upon liim the 
perils to which this innovation exposed him; he would not 
listen to her, and embarked, followed by several hundrctl men. 
England was the object of this novel expedition. The pirates 
gaily cut the cables which held their two vessels, and, as they 
themselves expressed it in their imeticnl language, gave the 
rein to their great sea-horses.*^ 

All went well with the sea king and his companions so long 
ks they were on the open sea; it was when they approached 
the coast that th^ dit&cultics comoienced. Their large 
ships, unskilfully slfllred, struck upon shoals, whence vessels 
of Danish construction would ca.sily have extricated them- 
selves, and the crews were obliged to throw them- 

selves upon the lafio; destitute of every means of retreat. 
The coast on which they thus disembarked against their %ill 
was that of Northumberland; they advanced in goo<l orJer, 
ravaging and pillaging according to their custom, the same 

' Ckron. .Saxon.. rrih<*oii, 7‘J. L'liron. Jr^haii. WalUugforJ, np\{d ref. 
Auglio. Bcrii»L (UiUe, ii. 

* SUarou T onier'.i of Ike An^lo-SiixonM, i. 47C of 
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BA though, they were not in a hopeless position. On hearing 
of their devastations, QLllo, the king of the country, marched 
and attacked them with superior forces; the combat was 
furious, though very unequal; and Ragnar, enveloped in a 
mantle his wife had given him on his departure, penetrated 
the enemy's ranks four times. But, nearly all his companions 
having perished, he himself was taken alive by the Saxons. 
King CElla proved cruel to his prisoner; not content with 
putting him to« death, he inflicted unwonted tortures upon 
him. Lodbrog was shut up in a dungeon, filled, say the 
chroniclers, with vipers and venomous serpents. The death 
song of this famous sea kiifg became celebrated as one of the 
chvfs-d' i£uvrt of Soandinavian poetry. It \^3 attributed, 
upon very slight foundation, to the hero himself; but whoever 
the author may have been, tho production bears the vivid im- 
press of the warlike and religious fanaticism which in the 
ninth century rendered the Danish and Norman Wikings so 
formidable.* 

“We struck with our swords, in the time when, yet young, 
I went towards the east, to prepare the repast of blood iV)r the 
^wolves, and in that great combat wherein I sent the people of 
llelsinghie^ in crowds to the palace of Odin. Thence our 
vessels bore us to the mouth of the Vistula, where our lances 
pierced the cuirasses, and our swords broke the bucklers. 

“ We B^ck with our swords, on the day when I saw hun- 
dreds of men prostrate on the sand, near a promontory of 
England; a dew of blood dropped from our swords; the 
arrows whistled as they went seeking the helmets; it ivas for 
roe a ploasure equal to that of holding a beautiful girl in my 
arms. 

“ Wo struck with pur swords, Iho day when I laid low that 
young man, so proud of his long hair, Ao in tho morning 
had been wooing tho young girls and die widows. Wliat is 
the lot of a bravo man, but to fall amonMthe first? Ho who 
is never wounded, lends a wearisomo liK; roan must attack 
man or resist him, in the great game of battle. 

“We struck willi our BWoi*ds; and now I feel that men are 
the slaves of destiny, and obey the decrees of the spirits who 

' Mnllel, IT. du Dannrmnrtk, ii. ^00. 

* A prtovinci* of Siredpii, ou ibe ^If of Botluiia. 
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preside over their birth. Never did I think that death would 
eouie to me through this G^lla, when I urged my vessels so 
fur across the waves, and gave such banquets to the wild 
beasts. But I smile with pleasure when I reflect that a place 
is reserved for me in the halls of Odin, and that soon, seated 
there at the great banquet table, we shall drink flowing 
draughts of beer, in our cups of horn. 

“ We struck with our swords. If the sons of Aslaiiga 
knew the anguish I sullcr, if they knew that .venomous ser- 
pents wind themselves around me and cover me with bites, 
they would all shuilder, and would rush to the combat; for 
the mother whom I have left them has given them valiant 
hearts. A viper now tears open my brea.«t, and penetrates 
to my heart; I am conquered; but soon, I hope, the lanco of 
one of my sons will pierce the side of (Lilia. 

“We struck with our swords in fifty and one combats; I 
doubt wdiether among men there is a king more laiiious than 
I. From my youth I have shed blofxl, and desired an end 
like this. The goddeas<^ sent by Odin to meet me, call to 
me and invite me; I go, seated among the foremost, to drink 
beer with the gods. The hours of my life arc passing away; 
I shall die laughing.”^ 

This lofty appeal to vengeance and to the warlike passions, 
first sung in a funeral ceremony, passed from mouth to mouth 
wherever Kagnar-Lodbrog had admirers; not onlj^^is sojis, 
his relations, liis friends, but a crowd of adveirorers and 
young men from every northern kingdom responded to it. 
In less than a year, and without any hostile intelligence 
reaching England, eight sea kings and twenty farls or chiefs 
of secondary rank, confederating together, united their vessels 
and their soldiers. This was the largest fleet tliat had ever 
left Denmark on ai^istant expedition. Its destination was 
North umberliuid, but a mistake of the pilots carried it more 
to the south, towardj^thc coast of East Anglia.^ 

. Incapable of repelling such a great army, the people of the 
country gave the Danes a pacific reception, of which the 

' Oloi Wonnu Liii«raiurft ranico, p. 108. Sliaron Turner, vl tup. i.480. 
The poem in ilie originHl exlendji lo Iweuly-ninc Klrophen ; i harn oruill^ 
n«arlY uue liaJT uf Bjjd shn'ilge^ ibe rpDiBiiider. 

* E»t Aufflia, llie Laiiu trtUAlaiion of die Simu lenn, EaMt-eugla-Uind. 
Sharon Turner, id tup. p. •')IL. ' 
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,ttcr availetl tliernselvcs to collcrt provisions and horses, 
^while awaiting reinforcements beyond seas; on the arrival of 
these, deeming themselves sure of success, they marched upon 
York, the c:\\jital of Northumberland, devastating and burning 
everything on tiieir way. The two chiefs of this kingdom, 
Osbert and CElla, concentrated their I'oices under the walls 
of the city for a decisive battle. The Saxons at first had the 
advantage; but dashing on prematurely in pursuit of the 
enemy, the latter, perceiving their disorder, turned upon 
them, and completely defeated them. Osbert wa.s killed while 
fighting, and, by a singular destiny, CElla, falling alive into 
the hands of the sons of Lodbrog, e.xpiated by unheard of 
torUires, the tortures lie bad inflicted on their father.^ 

Vengeance thus consummated, another passion, that of 
power, took possession of the confederate chiefs. Masters oft 
a portion of the country north of the Humber, and assured 
by messengers of the submission of the rest, the sons of 
Kagnar-Lodbrog resolved to retain this conquest. They 
garrisoned York and the principah towns, distributed k4|| ^ 3. 
among their companions, and opened nn asylum to 
every copditioii who cliose to comb from the Hr ii>di|ftWlii 
provinces to augment the new colony. Thus Northui^'er- 
land ceased to be a Saxon kingdom; it became the rallying 
point of the Danes, for the conquest of the soubli of England. 
After tlm|e years preparation, the great invasion commenced. 
Tim art^^ led by its eight kings, descended the Humber as 
far as the heights of Lindsay, and there landing, marched in 
a din'ct line from north to south, pillaging the towns, niassacrc- 
ing the inhabitants, ami, with fanatic rage, taking especial 
delight in buiming the churches and monasteries.^ . 

The Dullish vanguard was approaching Croyland, a cele- 
brated monastery, the name of which vv'^often figure in these 
pages, when it met a sniall Saxon army, which, by dint of 
oourtige and good order, held it in check Tor a whole day. It 
WOB a levy rn vuisse of all the people of the neighbourhood, 
cooiDianded by their lords and by a monk called brother Toll, 
who, before taking the vows, had borne anns.^ Three Danish 

* Sharon Turner, p. 513. * Jh. pp. 51, 'i, rilC. 

■ SumDo diluculo, raiiliiiH diTinis officiis, ei snnipto aocro Tialico, dtnaett 
nd moriiodum pro CUriali Hil« palrivque dfclviisione . . .conlrm barbnros 
proo««Mmi^ (Ihat. lii^iiir Cropland, opnA rer. Anglii;. Ssiipt.') Gmlr, i. 20. 
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kin^s were sltiiii in tlic kattle; but, on the coming up of ilu; 
others, the Saxons, overwhelmed by numbers, were nearly 
all killed in defending their posts. Some of the fugiUves 
hastened to the monastery to announce that all was lost, and 
that the pagans were approaching. It was the hour of 
itiatins, and all the monks were assembled in the choir. The 
abbot, a man of advanced age, addressed them thus: “ Let all 
those among you who are young and robust retire to a place 
of safety, carrying wdth them the relics of ^he saints, our 
h^oks, our charters, and everything that we have of value. 
I will remain here with the old men and the children, and 
perhaps by the mercy of God the enemy will take pity OH 
our weakness.”* 

All the able-bodied men of the eomn^unity, to the number 
of thirty, departed, and having loaded a boat with the relics, 
sacred vases, and other valuables, took refuge in the neigh- 
bouring marshes. Tliere remained in the choir only the 
abbot, a few infirm old men, two of whom were upwards of an 
hundred years old, and smno childrim, whom tlndr parents, 
, according to the devotional custom of the period, were bring- 
ing ujf under the inuuastie habit. Lliey continin il to chant 
the psalms at all the regular hours; when that of the mass 
arrived, the abbot placcnl himsidf at liie altar in his saeenlotal 
robes. All present recuivetl the eoinmiinion, and almost at 
the same moment the Danes entered the church, ^he chief 
who marched at their head killed with his own liamPlhe abbot 
at the foot of the nltijr, and the soldiers seized the monks, 
young and old, whom teiTor had dispersed. They tortured 
them, one by one, to make them reveal where their treasure 
was concealed, and on their refusing to answer, cut off their 
heads. As the prior fell dead, one of the children, ten years 
of age, who was attached to liini, fell on his bod}% 

embracing bim, weeping, and asking to die wdtb him. 11 is 
voice and face struck one of the Danish chiefs; moved with 
pity, be drew the child out of llie crowd, and taking off his 
and throwing over him a Dani.sh cassock, said: Come 
irith me, and quit not my side for a moment.” He thus saved 
Jdm from the massacre, but no others were spared. After 
Having vainly sought the treasure of the abbey, the Danes 

' Fleory, EccitMiastiqur, xi. 2?3. (Bruxplle«, 1714.) 
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brok6 open the marble tombs in the church, and, furious at 
noj finding any riches in them, scattered the bones, and set 
fire to the church. They then proceeded eastward, to the 
monastery of Peterborough.* ^ 

. This monastery, one of the chefs-<T(EUvre of the ai^itecture 
of ‘4hc period, had, according to the Saxon styte, massive 
walls pierced with small semi-circulai windows, Which ren- 
dered it the more CtO-sy to defend. The Danes found the 
doors closed, pnd were received with arrows and stones by 
the monks and the country people who had shut themselves 
up with them; in the lirst a.ssault, one of the sons of Lodbrog, 
whose name the chroniclcr.s do not mention, was mortally 
wounded; but, after two attacks, the Danes entered by storm, 
and llubbo, to revenje his brother, killed, with his own hand, 
all the monks, to the number of eighty-four. The apartments 
were pillaged, the sepulchres burst open, ai>d the library used 
to feed the fire applied to the building: the conflagration 
lasted fifteen whole days. 

During a night march of the army towards Huntingdon, 
the hoy whom a Danish chief had saved at Croyland, escaped, 
and regained the ruins of his late abode. lie found tluMhirty 
monks returned, and cmployi'd in extinguishing the fire, which 
still burned. He recounted to them the massacre with every 
detail; and all, full of grief, proceeded to seek the bodies of 
their brctJireii. After several days labour, they found that 
of the abfiot, headless aiul crushed by u beam; the rest were 
afterwards discovered, unci buried near the cliurch in one 
grave.'* 

These disasters occurred partly in the territory of Mercia, 
and partly in that of Ea.st Anglia, or Eastern English. The 
king of the latter country, Edmund, speedily paid the penalty 
of the indifference Svilh which, threi^ears before, he had 
witncBscd the invasion of Northumbria; surprised by the 
Danes in his niyal residence, he w'aa led u prisoner l^fore 
the sons of Lodbrog, who liiiughtily commanded him to 
acknowledge himself their vassal. Edmund jiertinaciously 
refiised; when*ui>oii the Danc^, having bound him to a tree, 
essayed upon him their skill in archery. They aimed at the 

* Ing^iir. Ilf sup. ‘ii. Hcury, h/ sup. p, 204. 

■ Floury, uf sup. a i 
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arms oiid legs, without touchiog the \>ody, and at length 
terminated this barbarous sport by striking off the head of 
the Saxon king with an axe. He was a man of little merit 
or reputation, but hia death procured for him the greatest 
renown then attainable, that of holiness and martyrdom. 
Common opinion, in the middle ages, sanctified the memoi^ of 
any one who had p ; ished by the hand of the pagans; but 
here something else was in operation, a peculiar feature of the 
• Anglo-Saxon character, the tendency to surround patriotic 
sufferers with a religious halo, and to regard as martyrs those 
who had died defending the national cause, or persecuted by 
its enemies. 

East Anglia, entirely subjected, became, like Northumber- 
land, a Danish kingdom, and d point of emigration with the 
adventurers of the north. TIv SELxon king was replaced by 
n SCI) king, called Godrun, and the indigenous population, 
reduced to n state of dcini-servitude, lost all property in 
‘heir territory, and in future cultivated it for the foreigners. 
'This conquest involvcd^in great danger the kingdom of 
Mercia, which, already encroached upon in its eastern portion, 
had tl^ Danes upon two of its frontiers. The ancient king- 
doms of Eastsex, Kent, and Suth-.-cx, had no longer an inde- 
pendent existence; for more than a century post they had all 
three been annexed to that of West-sex (Wessex), or of the 
western Saxons.' Thus the struggle was between two Danish 
kingdoms and two Saxon kingdoms. The kings of Mercia 
and Wessex, hitherto rivtJs and enemies, leagued together 
in defence of that portion of England which remained free; 
but despite their utmost efforts, the whole of the territory 
north of the Thames was overrun; Mercia became a Danish 
•province; and of the eight kingdoms originally founded by the 
Saxons and the Ang\ps, but one alone remain^, that of Wes- 
sex, which at this time extended from the mouth of the 
Thamea to the Bristol Channel 

In the year 971, Ethelred, son of Ethelwolf, king of Wes- 
sex, was mortally wounded in a* battle with the Danes, who 
bad passed the Thames and invaded his territory. He left 
Birred children; but the national election fell upon his bro- 

' Wrat-S«^-BA-lAiid, WrAr-SeaX-n^-riov. Ingulf. Hui. Crojlut^, apud 
Ber. Anglie. Script., i, 24, et »cq. 
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ther Alfred, a young man of two and twenty, whose courage 
and military skill inspired the Saxons with the most vivid 
hopes.' Alfred twice succeeded, by arms or negotiation, 
in relieving his kingdom from the presence of the Danes; 
he repulsed several attempts to invade his southern provinces 
J)y|(Bea, and for seven years maintained the boundary line of 
the Thames. It is probable that no other Danish army would 
ever have overpassed that boundary, had the king of Wessex 
and his people^ been thoroughly united; but there existed be- 
tween them germs of discord of a very singular nature. 

King Alfred was more learned than any of his subjects; while 
quite a youth he liad visited the southern countries of Europe, 
and had closidy observed their manners; he was conversant 
witli the learned languages, and with most of the writings 
of antiquity. Tliis superior knowledge created in the Saxon 
liiiig a certain degree of contempt for the nation he governed. 
He had small respect for the information or intelligence of 
tlui great national council, the Assembly of Wise Men. Full 
of the ideas of absolute power, tbat'so frequently recur in the 
Roman writers, he had an ainlcnt desire for political reforms, 
and framed infinite plans, better in themselves, we mJly per- 
haps concede, than the ancient Anglo-Saxon practices they 
ere destined to replace, but wanting in that essential requi- 
site, the sanction of a people wlio neither understood nor de- 
sired tliesc changes. Tradition has vaguely preserved some 
si'Yere features of Alfred’s government; and long after his 
death, men used to speak of the cxces.sivB rigour he applied 
to the pqtiislunent of prevaricators and other evil judges.^ 
Although this severity had for its object the good of the 
Anglo-Saxon nation, it was far from agreeable to a people, 
who at that time more highly valued the life of h free man 
than regularity in the administration of4)ttblic affairs. 

Tlesiiles, this «gour of king Alfred towo^s the great, was 
not acc'om|)anied by afiability towards the saoiill; he def^tl^ 
these, but he did not like them; their petiiions and the^W^ 
pooLs were distasteful to him, and his house was closed BgaifR^' 
tlicm. 

“ If any necilcMl his aid,” sayg« con temporary' writer, whe- 

' Turiir r, rr Ihr i. 

• Hvi;.'. O/ij-fT I f .1/, ^;i5frrf( J, p. ‘200. 
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ther in a case of personal necessity, or against the oppression 
of the powerful, he disdainefl to give audience to their plaint; 
he gave no support to the weak, regarding them as of no con- 
sideration whatever.’’^ 

Thus, when, seven years after his election, this learned king, 
Unconsciously odious, having to repel a formidable invasioit of 
the Danes, summoned his people to defend the land, he was fear- 
fully astonished to find them indisposed to obey him, and oven 
careless about the coniinon peril. It was in vnin that he sent 
to each town and hamlet his war messenger, bearing an arrow 
and a naked aword, and that he published this ancient national 
proclamation, to which hftherto no Saxon, capable of bearing 
arms, had refused obedience: “ Let each man that is not a no- 
thing, whether in the town or country, leave liis house and 
come.”^ Very few men on this occasion acee[)ted the invi- 
tation; and Alfred accordingly found himself almost alone, 
surrounded solely by the small circle of private friemfs who 
admired bis learning, and whom he sometimes art'ected to tears 
by reciting his works to them.^ 

Favoured by this indifference of the nation towards the 
chief ^om itself had chosen, the enemy made rapid progress. 
Alfred, abandoned by his people,^ in turn abandoned them, 
and quitting, says an ancient historian, his warriors, his cap- 
tains, and all his people, fled to save his life.'* Concealing 
liim.self as he went, in the woods and on the TOioors, he 
reached, on the limits of the Ck)rnish Britons, the confluenco 
of the rivers Tone and Parret. Here, in a peninsula sur- 
rounded by marshes, the Saxon king sought refuge,' under n 
feigned name, in the hut of a flshermon, compelled himself to 
bake the bread which his indigent host permitted him to share 
with his family. Very few of the people,knew what had be- 
come of him,® and the Danish array entered his kingdom with- 

' Aaftehas MeueVeDBis, dr jSI/rrdi OcttiM ; Cunden, Anglica, Hihrr- 
Sic., p. 10. 

’ Suon Chronicle, p. 10-'). Nxihing, nequun, nihilum. Angli... 
aihi] miMriui esiimAnt quam hujasmodi dedecore vocibali nol&ri. (Mat- 
lb®us Parii, i. 14.) 

* I'lhplwerdi, Ifb. ir, apuH Her. Anglic. Scrip., Savile, p. S47. 

* Ass«r. Menev., ul wvp. p. 'J. Johan. Wallingford, Chron. apud nr 
-Vng. Scrip., Gile, iii. &37. 

' MSS. in the British Miueaiii, Vcvpu. D. 14. 

* Awer. ut nip. p. 10. 
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out oppositioti. Many of the inhabitantd embarked from the 
western coasts to seek an asylum in Gaul, or in Erin, called 
by the Saxons, Ireland;* the remainder submitted to pay tri- 
bute, and to cultivate the land for the Danes. It was not 
long ere they found the ills of conquest a thousand times worse 
Ahon those of Alfred’s rule, which in the hour of suffering had 
appeared to them insupportable, and they regretted their for- 
mer condition and the despotism of a king chosen from among 
themselves.^ . 

On his part, calamity suggested to Alfred new thoughts, 
and he earnestly meditated the means of saving his people, 
and of regaining their favour. Fortified in his island against 
hostile surprise by entrenchments of wood and earth, he led 
there the wild and rugged life reserved in all conquered 
countries for those of the conquered who will not submit to 
slavery, the life of a brigand in the woods and marshes and 
mountain gorges. At the head of his friends, formed into 
bonds, he pillaged for their support the Danes, enriched with 
Saxon spoils, or failing these, the StfXons who obeyed them and 
acknowledged them as masters. All whom the Danish yoke bur-, 
dened, all who had become guilty of high treason to the*men in 
power, by defending against them their goods, their wives, or 
their daughters, came to range themselves under the orders of 
the unknown chief who refused to share the general servitude. 
After a S)|ptematic warfare of stratagems, surprises, and noc- 
turnal combats, the partisan leader resolved to avow himself, 
to make an appeal to the whole western country, and openly 
to attack, under the Anglo-Saxon standard, the Danish head- 
quarters, at Ethandun, on the borders of Wiltshire and Somer- 
aetshirc, close to n forest called Selwood, or the Great Forest.^ 
Before giving the dj^cisivc signal, Alfred determined to make 
a personal observation of the Danish position; he entered 
their camp disguised as a harper, and with his Saxon songs 
entertained the Danish army, whose language diflfered very 
little from his own;* he visited every part of the encamp- 
ment, and on his return to his own quarters despatched mes- 

* Ira-ltsd, Ir-lAnd, Irorum-irrm. ' AiiArr., uf $vp. 

* Amcf., Mf sup, Carodre, ut sup. p. P. 

* Nnu* Fronip, ihp mvimn.'* of which aiw still rmllrd Wi>od]aDila. 

■ Hisl. Ingulf Cpoyland. npud rrr. Angi. Script. (Gale) 1. 20. Chrooo- 
logia ranim Srplcnir., irpwd Script i^r. Danlc, t. 26. 
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sengers throughout the surrounding country, appointing os 
the rendezvous for all Saxons w^o would arm and fight under 
his command, a place called Egberthes-stane (Egbfirt’s-stone), 
on the eastern edge of Selwood, and a few miles from the 
enemy’s camp. 

■ During three consecutive days, armed men from all quar- 
ters arrived at the spot indicated, singly or in small bands. 
Each new comer was hailed by the name of brother, and re- 
ceived with cordial and tumultuous joy. Some rumours of 
the movement reached the camp of the Danes; 'they discerned 
axQund them symptoms of agitation; but, os every Saxon was 
true to his cause, their Information on the subject was ex- 
tremely vague, and not knowing precisely where the insur- 
rection would commence, they took no further steps than 
doubling their outposts. It was not long ere they saw the 
White Horse, the banner of Wessex, bearing down upon 
them. Alfred attacked their redoubLs at Ethandun in the 
weakest point, carried them, drove out all the Danes, and, os 
the Saxon chronicles e^iDresses it, remained master of the 
carnage, (Wuil-stow.) 

Once dispersed, the Danes did not ogain rally, and God- 
run, their king, did that which was a frequent occurrence 
with p)eople of his nation under circumstances of peril: he pro- 
mised that if the conquerors would relinttuish their pursuit of 
him, he and his people would be baptised, and retire to their 
territories in East Anglia, and henceforth live there in peace. 
The Saxon king, who was not in a position to carry matters 
to extremity, accepted the proposal; Gotlrun, with his cap- 
tains, swore on a bracelet consecrated to their gods* that they 
would in all good faith receive baptism. King Alfred offi- 
ciated os spiritual father to the Danish chief, who, putting the 
neophyticai white robe over liis armohr, departed with the 
wreck of hla army for the land whence he had come, and 
where he engaged for the future to remain. The limits of 
the two populations were fixed by a definitive treaty, sworn 
to, as its preamble set forth, by Alfred, king; Godrun, king; 
oil the Ajiglo-Saxon wise-men, and all the Danish people.* 

* Suou Cbroniclr, ed. Gibaon, p. 80. 

* Wilkins, Leges Angio-H&soa., p, 47. In heveroJ Larm insiniinenlj, 
Aitrrd lionslaies his tide of Konuig by llic word rfi/x; r.y , Kgu 
Dux, apud Chart, rub an. Ljr, Ulon. Shj. 
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These limits were, on the south, tlie course of tlie Thames as 
far as the Lea, which discharges its waters into the greater 
stream not far from London; on the north and cost, the Ouse 
anH the great highroad constructed by the Britons and re- 
newed by the Romans, called by the Saxons Wetlenga-street, 
the way of the sons of Wctla.^ 

The Danes settled in the towns of Mercia, and in the 
country north of the Humber, did not consider themselves 
bound by tlie agreement between Alfred and Godrun, and 
the war accordingly still proceeded on the northern frontier 
of Wessex. The ancient kingdoms of Sussex [Suthsex, 
Suth-Seaxna-land) and Kent, delivered by him from foreign 
servitude, unanimously proclaimed Alfred their liberator 
and their king. Not a single voice was raised against him, 
either in his own country, where his former unpopularity had 
been effaced by his recent services, or in those which his pre- 
decessors had by conquest subjected to their sway.^ All 
those portions of England which were not occupied by the 
Danes, thenceforth formed one single .state; and thus for ever 
ilisappeaviMl the ancient division of the English people into 
various peoples, corresponding in number to the bands of emi- 
grants which had incessantly come from the islands and coasts 
of Germany.'' The flood of Danish invasion had permanently 
thrown down the line of fortresses wliich had before separated 
kingdom from kingdom, and isolation, frequently hostile, was 
now^ replaced by the union ever produced by common misfor- 
tunes and common hopes. 

When the general division of Anglo-Saxon England into 
kingdoms was abolished, the other territorial divisions as- 
sumed an import4Uice which they bail not previously possessed. 

It is from this poj'iod that historians begin to inaki^ mcn- 

* Simla i|iiam lllii WelUilu ir^is, hit luiiiitAli uuiri «ul ociiden 

tmle, p«r AupliAni MlmTeriiiU. (Unprrii ilr Atmal,, pars jiridr, 

Iff. Ang. .Srripi. iSaviU*. p. i Appi'iuBiicv in Invour df 

this nigniflraliuii, bvil tlip gTcniiT |irobabilil,Y i-'* llinl utrrt f wii> 

BMrvly R Saxon cami|ilinii of ihc llriii?ib “ ihc tray of iJio 

OtAl,'* (Irisb.) an appcIUlioii vitv Miiublp ir* a ruail IpnJiug from Dover lo 
Iho coajl of Clir^liin'. 

■ Elhelwpnli, //n/., lib. iii. npui/ rvr. Spripl. p. ^lll. 

■ vrlos Saxoiiin, .\iijlont:u uiuiipia jMuria. (L'hron. Sox., 
•d. Gibson, jNMjirH.) 
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tion of shirt^Sj scires^ shires^ or portions of kinL^iloins,' iind of 
hundreds find tithings^ local circumscriptions, indeed, ivs old 
in England as the establishment of the Saxons and Angles, 
but of which little notice was taken, wliile there prevailed 
above them a more extended political circumscription. The 
custom of reckoning families os simple units, and then aggre- 
gating them in tens or hundreds, to form districts and Jiun- 
dredg, is found amongst all peoples of Teutonic origin. If 
this institution plays a ]jrincipal part in the laws which bear 
the name of Alfred, it is not that he invented it, but, on the 
contrary, because, finding it deeply rooted in the soil of Eng- 
land, and well nigh iMiiformly diflused throughout all the 
kingdoms he |K;ace fully annexed to iJiat of Wessex, it was 
essential for liiiii to make it the great basis of his regula 
tions for the establishment of public order. He Iiiinself in- 
stituted neither tythings nor hundreds, nor the municipal 
officers called tything-mcn and hundred-men, nor even that 
form of procedure wliich, miHlificd by the action of time, re- 
sulted in trial by jury. ’ All these tilings existed among the 
Saxons and Angles prior to their emigration. 

The king of Wessex, after his second accession to the 
throne, acquired such celebrity as a brave, and more esi)€ciiilly 
as a Avise man, that we scarce meet in history with any trace 
of that unjmpularity under which he at first laboured. With- 
out relaxing in his eame.st care to maintain the independence 
he had achieved for his people, Alfred found leisure for the 
studies he still loved, but now without preferring them to the 
men for whom he destined their fruit. There have come down 
to us from his pen, productions in verse and in prose, re- 
markable for their wealth of imagination, and for that luxu- 
rious imagery which constitutes the distinctive character of 
the old German literature.^ 

The remainder of Alfred’s life was occupied in these labours, 
and in war. The oath sworn to him by the Danes of East 
Anglia, first on the bracelet of Odin, and then on the cross of 
Christy was broken by them at the first appearance of a fleet 

' 3kcren, qcliErea, RcLcrea ; iu modrm Kngluli, lo #/kirr, 9 hemr, Ml, 
AiTide. * 

■ Shiruu Turner, H\*{. of ihr Anglo- ii. 140 ri uq. 
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of pirates on their coasts. They saluted the new comers as 
brothers, and the combined influence of the recollections thus 
awakened, and or national sympathy, induced them to quit 
thjB fields they were cultivating, and to detach from the smoke- 
discoloured beam, where it had been peacefully suspended, 
the weighty battle-axe, or the club bristling with iron spikes, 
which they called the Morghhi stiima (star of the morning). 
Very soon afterwards, in their cose violating no treaty, the 
Danes of the 'Humber marched towards the south, to join, 
with the men of East Anglia, the army of the famous sea- 
king, Hosting, who adopting, as the southern poets expressed 
it, the ocean for his home, ^ passed his life in sailing from Den- 
mark to the Orcades, from the Oreadcs to Gaul, from Gaul to 
Ireland, from Ireland to England. 

Hasting found the English, under king Alfred, well pre- 
pared to receive him as an enemy, and not as a master. He 
WEIS defeated in several engagements; a portion of his routed 
army took refuge among the Northumbrian Danes; another 
body becanle incorporated with the Danes of East Anglia; 
such of them as had realised any booty by their sea and land 
expeditions, became citizens in the towns, and farmers in the 
country districts; the poorer sort repaired to their ships, and 
followed their indefatigable chief to new enterprises. They 
crossed the English channel and ascended the Seine. ^ Hast- 
ing, standing at the prow of his own vessel, was wont to col- 
lect the other vessels of his corsair-fleet by the sound of an 
ivory horn, which hung from his neck, and whirh the inha- 
bitants of Gaul called the thunder.^ On the instant that this 
dreaded bhust was heard in the distance, the Gaulish serf 
quitted the field on which he was employing his compulsory 
labours, and fled, with his little property, to the depths of the 
neighbouring forc.sts; while his master, the noble Frank, 
filled with equal terror, ri^oedL the drawbridge of his strong- 
hold, hastened to the to examine the state of the 


* Ermoldl Nijfrlli, rurnim; n/JMri Script, rcr. GRilic.et Francio., Tt. .W. 

> Auer. Mcnev,, ut HJ, 173. 

* Qqd dux ftliirnpum loiiiiruuDi uunciipnloju dedii inonacbo, 

hBO illi addcuii, ui hcu« io pnedAin pxeuulibus cr b«('cinRreL (Chrou. Sand. 
Flor. 0 / 01 ^ Mrni. poor bd^r ds prcuTcs k ercles. ct civile de Bra- 

iRgne, i. 110. 
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armoury, and buried the money-tribute he had been levying 
from the surrounding district.^ 

On the death of the good king Alfred, his son Edward,* 
who liad distinguished himself in the war against Hasting, 
was elected by the Anglo-Saxon chieftaiiis and wise men to 
succeed him. Ethelwald,^ a son of Ethelred, Alfred’s elder bro- 
ther and predecessor, was daring enough to protest, in the 
name of his hereditary rights, against the national choice. 
This pretension was not only rejected; it w^ regarded as an 
outrage upon the laws of the land, and the great council pro- 
nounced the banishment of the offender, who, instead of obey- 
ing the sentence thus legally passed upon him, threw himself 
with some partisans, into the town of Wimboriic, on the south- 
western coast, swearing that he would either maintain his 
position there or die.^ But he did not keep his oath : on 
the approach of the English army, he fled without a blow, 
and, taking refuge with tlie Northumbrian Danes, lurned 
pagan and pirate. The Danes having, some time after, 
made him leader of an ^”X|)edition against his ci^intrymen, 
Ethelw^ld invaded the Anglo-Saxon territory, but was de- 
feated and killed in the first encounter. Hereupon king lui- 
ward assumed the od'ensive against tho Danes, expelled them 
from the eastern coast, from the mouth of the Thames to 
Boston Wash, and shut them up in their northern provinces 
by aline of fortresses, erected along the banks of the Humber.^ 
His successor, Ethclstan,'* passed that river, to<jk York, and 
compelled the inliabitiiiiUj of Scandinavian race to swear, 
in the customary form, that tliey would do all that he should 
command them to do.^ One of the Danish chiefs woii honour- 
ably received in the palace of the Saxon king, and admitted 
to his table; but, four days of this |>eaceful life sufficed to 
disgust him : he fled to the sea-coast, and embarked in a 


^ Willelra. MaJmeab., dt Gest. rty. Jngtic., ii. apud rer. Anfflic. Hcripl., 
(Sftvile) 4 : 3 . 

’ Ead-ivrard. Ed, Li&ppy, rortuiiale- Heard, keeper, guardian. 

^ ^Efhel-wrald. Ethel, noble; tcrnid, wnld. Halt, powerful, governing. 
* Clirou. Su., ed. Dibaon, KKI. Ileiiric. lliinliud., lib. v. ut nup. 

* C'liroii. Sai., 100-9. 

• iElbelatAH, the .Savon nuperlalive of rthel. 

^ Cbfon. Sai., 109. 
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pirate ship, as incapable as a fisb, says an ancient historian, 
of living out of watcr.^ 

The Kiiglish army ailvaiiccil to tin* Tweed, anti Northum- 
berland was annexLMl to the tunitorics of Ethelstan, who was 
thus the first kiii^ that over r< ii^neil over all England. In 
the ardour of this triuni])h, tlio Anglo-Saxons overpassed 
their ancient northern limit, and jierturbatcd by an invasion 
the descendants of the Ihcts and Scots, and the tribe of 
ancient llritona-who inliubited the valley of the Clyde. An 
offensive league was immediately formed between these 
nations, and the Danes arriving from beyond seas to deliver 
their countrymen from the domination of the men of the 
south. Olaf, son of Sithrik, last Danish king of Northumber- 
land, WHS named generalissimo of this confederation, which 
comprised within its ranks the men of the Baltic, the Danes 
of the OrcaJes, the Galls or Gael of the Hebrides, armed 
with the long two-handed sword which they called glay-more 
or the great sword, the Galls of the Grampians, and the 
Cambriant of Dumbarton and GUloway (latirie Galwidia), 
bearing long, slight pikes. The two armies met nortji'of tha 
Humber, at a place called in Saxon Bninanburgh, or the 
town of fountains (Bamborough). Victory declared lor the 
English, who compelled the wreck of the confederates to 
make a painful retreat to their ships, their islands, and their 
mounliiiiis. The conquerors named tliis day the Day of the 
Great Fight, ^ and celebrated it in national songs, fragments 
of w'hich have come down to us. 

‘''The king Ethelstan, chief of chiefs, he who bestows the 
collar of honour on the brave, and his hrotlier, the noble Ed- 
mund, fought at Brunanburgh with the edge of the sword. 
They clove the w^Jl of the bucklers, they threw down the 
warriors of renown, the mcc of the Scots, and the men of the 
ships. 

“ Olaf lied with the petty remnant of his people, and wept 
upon the waters. The foreigner speaks not of this battle, 
Beatod Qt his fire-side, with his family; for their rclationB fell 
in it, and their friends returned not from it. The kings of 
the north, in their council-halls, will lament that their war- 

> Willelm. Arrvlro^., iif jm;». lib. ii. llisl. lu{^iir. CruvlAnd. uJ tup. i. 29. 

' F.UitlHrrdi, i/ijf., Ub. iii. Nf jMp. Willelm. Mnlim., uf lyp. lib. iL IluL 
Croyloud, nt sup. 
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riors ventured to play the game of carnage with the sons of 
Edward. 

King Ethelstan and his brother Edmund returned to the 
land of A\^Gssex. They left behind tliem the rtaven feasting 
on corses, the black raven with the pointed beak, and the 
toad with hoarse voice, and the eagle famishing for flesh, and 
the voracious kites, and the yellow wolf of the woods. 

“ Never was there greater carnage in this island, never did 
more men perisli by the edge of the sword,- since the day 
when the Saxons and Angles came from tlie east across the 
ocean, and entering Britain, noble war-makers, vanquished 
the Welsh,' and took possession of the country.” 

Ethelstan made the Cambrians of tlie south pay dearly for 
the succour which their northern bretliren had oiforded to the 
enemy; he ravaged the territory of the Welsh, and imposed 
tribute upon them; the king of Aberfraw, as the old instru- 
ments express it, paid to. the king of London tribute in money, 
in oxen, in falcons, and in dogs of chace.® The Cornish 
Britons, expelled from the city of Exeter, which hitherto they 
■liad irtlpbited conjointly with the English,^ were driven beyond 
the Tamar, which then became, as it still continues, the boun- 
dary of Cornwall. Ethelstan subjected to his power, by 
war or by policy, all the populations of various origin which 
inhabited the Isle of Britain.* He appointed oa governor of 
the Northumbrian Anglo-Danes, a Norwegian, Erik, son of 
Harold, a veteran pirate, who turned Christian to obtain this 
command. 

On the day of his baptism, he swore to maintain and defend 
Northumberland against all pirates and pagans, Danes or 
otherwise;'’ from a sea-king he became a provincial king, a 
folk-king, aa the Scandinavians expressed it7 But this too 

' WeaJ, WeHrli, is llie ^eiiemJ name given by the TliiIoiis Io 

ILe men of CeliiL’ or liomnu rucr. 

^ Cliroii. Sax. (Gib.soii/ 11‘2 — 14 . See Appendix, No. V. 

* Luna DfllDweli Ddn., lib. iii. cap. 11; WallicK (Woiioij j p. IDlJ 

* Willidm. ^Mnlmp.'tb., ut siij). lib. ii. 

® Charts r.il;.Mri iJiipIale, ^fonn.nfiron .inf/Urtun/jn, i. U'' 

In an extant chart* r of l'.ihpi.‘ilan lie called : 'roliuR Albioni'i imiieralor, 
Aii^n^luii, n*x cl baaileiis. 'I'oiiiis Brilniini(r CuncUinimque iiiliDii'ini qntn 
infra earn inclmlnniur iinperntor ( i iloiniiiun. 

• SagH Haennu (.'oiU, cup. iii; SiinrTC> Hrim^kriii^la, i. 1-^- 
■ TheoJ kMiii’.g, fylkes-kyning, folkea k^-niug. 
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pacific dignity soon ceased to please, and lie returned to his 
ships. After some years’ absence, he revisited the Northum- 
brians, who received him joyfully, and again adopted him as 
their chief, without the sanction of king Edred,* Ethelstan’s 
successor. This king accordingly marched against them, and 
compelled them to abandon Erik, who, in his turn, in revenge 
for their desertion, attacked them, by the aid of five pirate- 
bands from Denmark, the Orcadea and* the Hebrides. He 
fell in the first encounter, and with him the five sea-kings 
his allies.^ His death, glorious in the eyes of a Scandinavian, 
was celebrated by the skalds or northern poets, who, paying 
no heed to the baptism which Erik had received from the 
English, placed him in a far different paradise from that of 
the Christians. 

"I have dreamt a dream,’* chants the panegyrist of the 
pirate; “ Methought I was at'Haybreak in the hall of Wal- 
halla,^ preparing all things for thtj reception of the men 
killed in battles. 

" I awakened the heroes from their sleep; I asked them to 
rise, to arrange the scats and the drinking cups, as,^r the 
coming of a king. 

“ ‘ What means all this noise?’ cried Braghi;* ‘why ore so 
many men in motion, and why all this ordering of seats?’ 
* It is because Erik is on his way to us,’ replied Odin; ‘I 
await him with joy. Let some go forth to meet him.’ 

“ ‘ How is it that his coming pleases thee more than the 
coming of any other king?* — ‘ Because in more battle-lields 
has his sword been red with blood; because in more places has 
his ensanguined spear diflhaed terror.’ 

" ‘I salute thee, Erik, brave warrior! enter; thrice wel- 
come art thou to this abode. Say, what kings accompany 
thee; how many come with thee from the combat?' 

“ ‘ Five kings accompany me,’ replied Erik; 'I am the 
sixth.' 

The territory of the Nortliumbriaiis had now lost that title 
of kingdom which it had hitherto preserved, and was divided 

' Efi rrd, fortuOAle roiincillnr. 

* llial. n*gum Norveg. coDscripta a i:>iiDrnj SUirlie filiu, i. l‘J8. 

^ ' TliD palacLi of Uio dead. 

‘ The Sqil^dinv^’Ui of poeir)' and eloquence. 

• Torfei, Jli^t^ rn. Son'ry.^ pars ii. lib. iv. cap. x. p. 107. 
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out into provinces. The district between the Humber Mid 
the Tees was called Yorkshire, — in Saxon, Everwicshire. 
The rest of the country, as far as the Tweed, retained the 
general name of Northumbria, NoTihan-humhTa-land, though 
with several local circumscriptions, such as the land of the 
Cambrians, Cumbra-landf next to the Solway Firth; the land 
of the Western Mountains, Westmorijiga-land ; and lastly, 
Northumberland proper, along the coast of the eastern sea, 
between the rivers Tyne and Tweed. The Northumbrian 
chiefs, in passing under the supreme authority of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, retained the Danish title they had borne since 
the invjision; they continued to bo called i'arls, or corls ac- 
cording to the Saxon orthography of the word. The original 
signification of the term is no longer known, but the Scandi- 
navians applied it to every description of commander, mili- 
tary or civil, who acted as liefltenant of the supreme chief, the 
kining or king. By degrees the Anglo-Saxons introduced their 
new title into their southern and western territories, qualifying 
by it the magistrates to whom was delegated the government 
fit th^larger provinces, formerly called kingdoms, and the 
supremacy over all the local magistrates, over the administra- 
tors of shires, scire-gerefas^ shiTe-reEves^ sheriffsy over the 
administrators of towns, 'port gerEfaSy port TEevESy and over 
the ealdermeny aldermen. The latter title, before the in- 
troduction of that of eorl, had been the generic aj)j)ellation 
of the higher Anglo-Saxon magistracies; it thenceforward 
descended a step, and was only applied to inferior jurisdictions 
and to municipal dignitaries. 

Most of the new Danish citizens of England turned Chris- 
tians in order to remove from themselves one marked indica- 
tion of alienship. Several, in consideration of grants of land, 
assumed the title and the employment of perpetual defenders of 
the church, of that church whose edifices, before, they had with 
such peculiar delight destroyed and burned. Some of them 
even entered religious orders, and professed a rigid and 
sombre austerity, a reminiscence under another form, of the 
rugged, though free, condition of their former life.' 

In the revolution which combined all England, from the 

■ .Summus ponlirex Odo, Vir .... gruidcTiUlij mttarilmlfi .... fullOB 
el omnium iiiiquilBiiim infleiibiliji lilTprsHriiu. (Otbernus, F'iAi Oduni 
Archirp. CantHar. ; AdkIia Sbcfb, ii. B4.) 
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Tweed to Cape Cornwall, in one sole and undivided body poli- 
tic, the power of the kin^s, now monarchs, acquired force with 
extension, and became, for each of the populations thus united 
together, more oppressive than the ancient sway of its own 
peculiar kings had been. The association of the Anglo- 
Danish provinces with the Anglo-Saxon provinces necessarily 
involved the latter to a certain extent in the strict and dis- 
trustful system which weighed upon the former, as peopled 
with foreigners who were subjects against their will. The 
same kings, exercising concurrently in the north the right of 
conquest, in the south that of legitimate sovereignty, soon 
yielded to tlic tendency to confound these two cliaracters of 
their power, and to make but a very slight distinction be- 
tween tlio Anglo-Danc and the Anglo-Saxon, the foreigner 
and the native, the subjugated and the subject. They be- 
gan to entertain an exaggerated idea of themselves and of their 
power; they surrounded themselves with a pomp hitherto 
unknown; they ceased to be popular like their predecessors, 
who, invoking the people as councillor in all things,^ ever 
found the people ready to do that which itself had coui^^Ued., 
Their conduct created new sources of weakness for England. 
Great os sho henceforth seemed to be, under cliiefs ^v^hoso 
titles of honour occupied several lines, ^ she was in reality less 
capable of resisting an external enemy than at the period 
when, with few provinces, but these governed alike without 
display and without despotism, she saw inscribed at the head 
of her national laws these simple words: — I, Alfred, king of 
the West Saxons.” 

The Danish inhabitants of England, unwilling subjects of 
kings of foreign race, had their eyes constantly directed to- 
wards the sea, in the ho{>e that some favourable breeze 
would bring them liberators and leaders from their old 
country. They hod not long to wait; in the reign of 
Ethelrod, son of Edgord, the descents of the Northmen upon 
Sritain, which had never been wholly discontinued, suddenly 
iASumed a very menacing character. Seven war-ships ap- 
peafed off the coast of Kent, and their crews pillaged the isle 

' RAde, nodegifiui, See the preunbles of ibe Acglo-Suon 

lewi ; iliokei' T^evntiniJ finywarvni KptemtriffHoiiitmy ii. in 
* Dugdale, An^lic.^ i. 140. 
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of Thanct; three more vessels, sailing from the soiiO', rav; ; » d 
the vicinity of Southampton, while other pirate troops lamleil 
on the eastern coast, and took up positions on several points. 
The alarm extended itself to Loiirlon: Kthelred immciliately 
convoked the great national council; Out, under this supine 
and ostentatious monarch, the assembly was composed of 
bishops and courtiers more disposed to flatter the prince and 
encourage his indolence, than to give him sound advice.' 
Conforming to the king’s aversion for anything like prompt 
or energetic measures, they thought they could get rid of the 
Danes by offering them a sum equivalent to the gain which 
these pirates had calculated upon realizing by their invasion 
of England. 

Th^e existed, wnder the name of Dane-moncy, Dane- 
gheldy^ an impost of twelvepencc upon every liide of land 
throughout the country, levied from time to time for the pay- 
ment of the troops who guarded the coasts against the Scan- 
dinavian corsairs.^ This money the council proposed to give 
the new invaders, in the* shai>c of a tribute: the offer was 
accept^ and the first payment, amounting to £10,000, re- 
ceived, on condition of their forth^vith quitting England. 
They departed accordingly, but only to return in greater 
numbers, for the purpose of obtaining a larger sum. Their 
fleet sailed up the Humber, devastating both banks. The 
Saxon inhabitants of the adjacent provinces ran in arms to 
give the enemy battle; but on the eve of combat, tlirce^of 
their leaders, Danes by origin, betrayed them, and pass^ 
over to the foe. Every Northumbrian Dane abandoned his 
new faith and his new fidelity, and made close friendship and 
alliance with the pagan pirates from the Baltic.^ 

The breezes of spring wafted up the Thome a fleet of 
eighty war-ships, commanded by two kings, Olaf of Norway, 
and Swen of Denmark,’’ the latter of whom, after having 
received baptism, had returned to the worship of Odin. The 

* WilJelm. Mdma., ut aup. lib. IL flex ■ . . . imbellu r]uiH imbeirillifl, mo- 
naohnm polioj quajn miliirm ociione prEtendebat. (OHbernaH, Vtta S. 
Elphr^i : AngUa Sicre, ii. IJl.) 

’ Dtme-gcld, danz-geold ; in LaliiL, danegtldum, 

' WilkiiLB, L^gr» Edtcardij p. 196. 

* Ingulf, mifup. i. 05; Job. Bromt . (7Artm., ttt rup. i. col. 670 ; Kulmarl, 
Sirt., lib. i. p. 3 fle 4. u( np . ; Willelm. Mxlmes., Ml mp. lib. ii. 

* Sven, wureimn, rweyn, viray/i, b young mmn. Bee Hue’s Glossity. 
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two kings, in token of possession, having planted one lance 
on the shore of the Thames, and thrown another into 
the current of the first river they crossed after landing, 
marched, says an old historian, escorted by their wonted 
leaders, fire and sword.* Ethelred, whose consciousness of 
his unpopularity made him fear to assemble an ormy,^ once 
more proposed to give money to the enemy, on condition of 
their retiring in peace; they demanded eighty thousand 
pounds, which the king immediately paid them, satisfied with 
their promises and with the conversion of a Danish chief, 
who received in Winchester cathedral, amid vast ceremony, 
that baptism which one of the Danes present on the occasion 
contemptuously declared that he had already received twenty 
times, without the slightest effect.^ 

The truce granted by the invaders was far from Ifeing a 
peaceful truce; in the vicinity of their cantonments they 
outraged the women and slew the men.'* Their insolence and 
their excesses raising the indignation of the natives to the 
highest point, brought about, ere iong, one of those acts of 
national vengeance which it is alike difficult to condemn or to 
justify, because a noble instinct, the hatred of oppr^Esion, is 
mixed up in them with the indulgence of atrocious passions. 
In pursuance of a vast conspiracy, formed under the eyes and 
with the connivance of the royal magistrates and officers, all 
the Danes of the late invasion, men, women, and children, 
v^re, in the same hour of the same day, attacked and killed 
in their quarters, by their hosts and neighbours. This mas- 
sacre, which excited general attention, and the odious cir- 
cumstances of whiph afterwards served as a pretext for the 
enemies of the English nation. Cook place on St. Brice’s day, 
in the year 1003. It did not extend to the northern and 
eastern provinces, where the Danes, longer established, and' 
become cultivators or citizens, formed the majority of the po- 
pulation; but all the recent invaders, with very few excep- 
tions, perished, and among them a sister of the king of Den- 
mark. To avenge this massacre, and to punish what he 

* Jobui. Brontl., y| stip. i. col. 8R3. 

^ Willelm. MiUibps., n( tup. lib. ii. 

■ MoUlchuB Suicli OBlIi, npuH Sriipl. rer OmlUc. rt Fnneic., v. Idi. — 
Bromlon, mt Bt*p. 1. ool. SHI).— ^liron. Shx. (Olhaon) p. 127. 

* MalUi. 'VVeBlmuDa.'tt. f'iorfs Hisl. (Franokfort, ISOl) p. 200. 
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called the treason of the English people, king Swen assembled 
an army far more numerous than the first, and in which, if 
we are to credit the ancient historians, there was not a single 
slave, or even freed man, nor an old man, every soldier in it 
being noble, or a free man, the son of a free man, and in the 
full vigour of life.* 

This army embarked in tall ships, each of which had a dis- 
tinctive badge designating its commander. Some had at the 
prow figures of lions, bulls, dolphins, men, in gilt copper; 
others bore at tlieir mast-head birds spreading their wings 
and turning with tlie wind; the sides of the ships were 
painted in various colours, and the bucklers of polished steel 
were suspended along them in rows.'^ The king’s own ship 
had the elongated form of a serpent, the prow forming its 
head, the twisted stern its tail; it Avns on this account called 
the Great Dragon.^ On landing in England, the Danes, fall- 
ing into battalions, unfurlcil a mystic standanl, termed by 
them the Kaven. It was a Hag of white silk, in the centre of 
which appeared the black Ugure of a raven, with opiin beak 
and outspread wings; three of king Swen’s sisters ho^l worked 
it in oi^f night, accompanying their labour with magic songs 
and gestures.^ This banner, which, according to the super- 
stitious ideas of the Scandinavians, was a certain pledge of 
victory, augmented the ardour and confidence of the invaders. 
In every place they visited on their way, writes an old his- 
torian, they gaily aie the repjist unwillingly prcjiared for 
them, and on departing, slew the host and burned his house.^ 

They seized all the horses they could find, and, according 
to the tactics of their predecessors, converting themselves 
into cavalry, rapidly traversed the count^, and, presenting 
themselves in directions where they were wholly unexpected, 
surprised castles and towns, one after another. In a very 
short time they had conquered all the south-eastern provinces, 
from tlie mouth of the Ouse to Spilliead. King Kthelred, 
who was never prepared to fight, could devise no other expe- 
dient than to purchase truces of a few days each, for various 

' Kmiute rp^nm Encomion, npud .ScrijiL rer. Nominnn. p. .Saxon 

Chron. p. 127. 

^ Emine Enromion, i/l Mup. p. 1(10. 

* oTHiirAlli Hordrsda, cap. Ixi. Snorr^'B lleimxkringlB, iii- IIB. 

* Eimne Eacoin., p. ITO. * Ucnrici llcntinii., ul sup. lib. ri. 300. 
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Bums of monc*y — a. tC‘nij)orizing policy, which compf'lluil liim 
to bur.deii the people with coii.stantl}" increiisinii taxi s.* 4 lius 
the Englisli who had tlie ;j:ood fortune to escape heiiir^ pil- 
laged by the Dunes, could not avoiil the oppressive exactions 
of their own king; so that, under the one form if not under 
the other, they were sun* to lie stripped of all they possessed. 

While the administrators of England thus made their das- 
tardly bargains with the foreign I’oe at the expense of the 
people, there was one man found who, a rich and [) 0 Averful 
magnate of the land, preferred death to giving a sanction to 
such conduct by his own example. This Avas the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Elfeg. A ])risoncr of the Danes, on the cap- 
ture of his metropolitaji city, and dragged among tlieir bag- 
gage from encam])ment to encampment, he remained day 
after day in chains, witbout even utti^ring the Avord ransom. 
The Danes, first breaking this silence, offered to restore 
their captive to liberty on condition of his paying them three 
thousand gold pieces, and counselling king Ethelred to give 
them four times that amount in atldition. “ I have no money 
of my own,” replied the arclibishop; “and I Avill nok deprive 
my ecclesiastical territory of one penny on my accounf; neither 
Avill I counsL‘1 niy .«ovi*reign aught that is contrary to the 
honour of my country. The Danes, more eager for money 
than for the archbishop's blood, j)resseil their deinnud. “ You 
urge me in vain,” replied Fdfeg; “I am not one Avho iU/ljf- 
nish Christian flesh for juigan teeth to tear, and it Avere 
so to give up to you that Avhich my poor people have iSfen 
saving for their sustenance.”^ ^ 

The Danes at l^igtli lost all patience, and One di\y that 
they had been drinking copiously of Aviiu* just hrouglif tlieui 
from the south, tlu^^ bethoughi themselves of trying the arch- 
bishop, by Avay of pastime. He was led Djuml, and seated 
upon a miserable horse, to the centre of the encampment, 
which served alike for the council-cliumhi r, the jmlgment-.seat, 
and ihe banqueiing-hall; here the chiefs and the more dis- 
tinguished warriors Avere sented^in a circle, on great ."times; 
dose by w»xs a heap of the bori<S«, the jaw s and horns uf Ihe 

' Ingulf.. Ilf sii^i. i. r>0. W'illelm. Maluips., iit sup. lib. ii. GO. 

■ OsWmas, Vitn S. Klphrpi^t Ml *up. p. Il3s. 

■ Id. 1 ^. KBdmrri., uf sup. lib. i. p. 4. — lagulT., uf sup., p. DT. — Broiiuon, 
Ml sup. i. col. 88lt. 
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oxen consumed at the reccMit repast.* A.s soon as the Saxon 
prelate was in the midst of the circle, a great cry arose li'om 
all around ; “ Gold, bislioj), ^rold, or we will cause thee play a 
game shall make thee noted through the world. Klfeg calmly 
replied: “I offer you the gold ol wisdom, that you renounce 
your superstitions and be converts to the true God; if you 
heed not this counsid, know that you .shall perish as Sodom, 
and shall take no root in this land.” At these words, which 
they regardeil as a menace to themselves and an Jnsult to their 
religion, tlie mock judges rose furiously from their seats, and 
rushing upon tint arcliiiishop, beat him to tlie earth with the 
backs oT their liatchets; several of them then ran to the heap 
of bones, and taking up some of the largest, rained a deluge of 
blows u[u)n tlu^. jirostrate Saxon. The, archbislioj), having 
fruitlessly endcavoiii-ed to kneel, in oi iler to oiler up a lost 
prayer, fell forward in a si‘nside>s condition; his siilferinga 
were tenninivled by the barbarous compas>ion of a soldier, 
whom 111* had convi rted ami baptis'd on the prt vious day, and 
who now split his skull with his axe. The murderers at lirst 
:ntcnd|jJil to throw the rorp>e into a neighlKmring marsh; but 
the Anglo-SaxiJiis, who honoured Klfeg as a martyr for 
Christ’s and fur his eountry’s sake, purcliaseil the body at a 
heavy cost, ami buried it at London.* 

Mi'antirnc king Ktliclred j)raeliseil willioiit any scruple that 
which the archhi^h(»[) of Caiilerbuiy, at the sacriliue of his 
life, had refused to counsel him to do. One ilay his eollectors 
of bixes levied the tribute for the Danes; next day the 
Danes themselves eame and exaeted thi^ triliule over again, 
on their own aceouiit/* On their departure, the royal agents 
a^ain presented ihemsidves, anil treated the wretched 
people more harshly than before, rej^ronching them qb 
traitors and as purveyors for the em-my.'’ The real pur 
veyor for the Dunes, Fahelrcd, at brnglli exhausted the pa- 
tience of the people who had made him king fur the eummun 
del'cnee. Hard to bear as foreign dominuliim might be, it 
was deemed better to iiiuliTgo it at once, Ilian to await, amid 
constant suffering, under a king alike without valour and 

* C'hroD. Saxon., p. l-lg * Osbernnj, u* tup. p. 140. 

• Cliroiu Sax , p. 14g. — Job. Droinion, ut tup. i. col. H!K), 1. 

• Re^i exaclon.'s, Jugiilf., u# tup. p. 57. * Itf- 
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without virtue, the moment when, instead of subjection, there 
would be slavery. Several of the midland provinces submitted 
Bpontaneously to tlie Danes; Oxford and Winchester soon 
afterwards opened their gates, and Swen, advancing through* 
the western countries ns far ns tlie Bristol Channel, assumed, 
without opposition, the title of king of all England.* Terror- 
struck at finding himself thus forsaken, Ethelred fled to the 
Isle of Wight, and thence passed over into Gaul, to seek an 
asylum with his wife’s brother, the chief of one of the western 
provinciis, ailjoining the mouth of tlie Seine. 

In wedding a foreigner, Ethelred had conceived the hope 
of f»btaining from the powerful relations of his wife aid 
against tlui Danes; but he was deceived in this expectation. 
TJie union, which was to have jn’oeured defenders for Eng- 
Itind,'* liad only the effect of bringing over from Gaul infinite 
solicitors for employment, greedy seekers of money and dig- 
nities. When the invasion came, it was found that all the 
towns which the weak monarch had entrusted to these 
foreigners were the first surrendbred to the Danes. ^ By a 
singiilnr chance, the Gaulish prince whose alliance l;l"'3 king 
of England had sought a.s a support in the struggle against 
the power of vSeandinavia, was liimself of Scandinavian origin, 
the son of an old pirate chief who had conquered the Gaulish 
jii’ovince he al'terwurds beMpicathed as an inheritance to his 
]) 0 slL*rily, had established in it his corsair comrades, and hod, 
in l uminon with them, formed of it a state which, after their 
own national appellation, he called Normandy, or the land of 
the Northmen. 

Normandy on the .south adjoined Brittany, a state founded, 
as we have seen, by refugees from Britain; and on the cast, 
the extensive couptry from which it had been severed, 
northern Gaul, which, since the settlement in* it of the 
Franks, had borne the new, name of France. The descond- 

' Iti'x plpniuiuH ; fuUr (Cbron. Sax. 143.) 

> Ih. 144. — Willelin. MAlmes., u( tup. p. 00. llenrio. HunUnd., nf jmp. 
lib. vi. 30'.>. 

> Ai luiLioDein et m^joivDi Beciirilaicm rri^ii sui. (Job. BromU, hI tvp. 
col. HS3.) 

* Hen. Haul., ul sup Bo^r de HoTedeii, Annat. pan pricr, (BavUe,) 
p. 4‘20. 

Script, rer Normaii., p. 7, 
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ants of these German emigrants were still, after a lapse of 
five centuries, separated from the indigenous Gauls, less hy 
manners and ideas than by social condition. It was in tliis 
profoundly marked difference between their social condition, 
and in the terms which served to express it, that the distinc- 
tion between the races was most clearly indicated. In the 
tQ^ith century, to designate civil liberty, there was, in the 
spoken language of France, but one word, frankise onfra):- 
according to the various dialects, and Ftunc signified 
at once free, nowerful, and rich. 

The mere invasion of the children of Merowig and the 
conversion of their kings to Catholicism, would not, perhaps, 
have sufficed to establish at this point the i)rcdominance of 
the conquering population. In less than tliree centuries after 
their settlement in Gaul, these terrible invad(;rs had almost 
become Gauls; the regal descendants of Cldodowig, as inof- 
fensive as their ancestors had been fierce and formidable, 
limited their ambition to a good table, and to riding about in 
an easy waggon, drawn by trained oxen.'^ But at this period 
there .^icisted between the Rhine and the Forest of Ardennes, 
in the territory called by the Franks Oj^ r-nAr, or Eastern - 
kingdom, a population in whom the Teutonic character had 
better resisted the influence of southern manners. Coming 
last to the conquest of Gaul, and excluded from the rich 
provinces and great cities of the south, it was filled with a 
desire to obtain a portion of that more valuable territory, and 
cv en to supplant in their possessions the Franks of 
riAe, or Western Kingdom.^ This daring project, long pur- 
wed with various success, became accomplished in the eighth 
century, when, under the outward form of a ministerial reuo- 
Iption, there was a regular invasion of the Neustrian Franks 
the Austrosian Franks. A fresh division of lands took 
piBce throughout well nigh all Gaul; a second race of kings 
arose, strangers to the first, and the conquest, in its renewal, 
assumed a more durable character. 

And this was not all; the warlike activity of the Franks, 
aroused by this powerful impulse^ carried them in every di- 


‘ In \.a\\n, ft-nnkiKin^ frniirh\$in. 

■ Aonalej FuIdenjirB, opud rer. Hallic., ii. 

* LeUirB Hur I'JliHloire de Frniicc, Idler x. 
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rection btiyoml tln'ir iHu-ii-.it they everted conquests 

towaras the Danube aiel ili - '1 !> -. :.i vf'iul the Pyrenees and 
the Alps. Masters of Cla;il butli banks of the Rhine, 

of the ancient territory of tli ■ S.ixuii cfuifedcration, and of a- 
portion of the Slavonian [irovl’ces, of aliintst all Italy, and of 
the north of Spain, the. scc.md p.ince vt‘ the new dynasty, 
Karl, surnarned the (lre:it --biiai leinayni* — cx'dian^^cd 
title 1 01’ that ot emperor or Ce sar, which had dis^^ 

l>earcd from Uio west for more ilian llu-ee L'l'iitiiries jtast. Tie 
was a man of indi.“fati;^^abh* aetivity, aiid endowed with that 
administrative j^cniiis whieh cinljraces in its yrftp tin? [lettiest 
details alike with the great vvho!(‘, ami whieh, most remark- 
ably, reappears from tiiiiii to time, almost ideii tically the same, 
at epochs the most dilfering from each other. Put with all 
its resources, this genius, wanting the action ol‘ ages, eoiild 
not fuse into a single body so many nations of various origin, 
niJliincrs, and language; undi'r the outward semblance of 
union the natural isolation still subsisted, and to keep the 
empire from dissolution in its ver^ cradle, the great emperor 
had to be in constant action on every point. So loiv^ as he 
himself lived, the pcoph*.s of the w(?stern continent, strangers 
to each otlicr, remained aggregated nmler his vast domination; 
but this factitious union begun to disappear when the Frank 
Cirs.ir had gone down, in imperial robes, to his tomb in the 
cathedral of Aix-la-Chupelle. 

Soon, a spontaneous movement of revolt agitated, almost at 
tJiB same raouient, the whole of these nneonsentingly associated 
nations. Gaul aimed at sepanilion fiumi Gi rimuiy, Italy at 
separation from both. Fuich of these great masses of men, in 
it^ movement, drew with it llie |Kirlinn of the conquering 
people wliieh dwelt hi its bosom, as mistn ss of tlie soil, in- 
vested with tiller of pmver and lionotir, I.atin or tiermnn.' 
Frank di'cw the sword against Frank, brother against brother, 
fiiiker against son. Three of the gnunlsons of L'lmrlemagne 
fought against each otlier, in the centre i>f Gaiil;^ one at the 
head of lui army of Gauls and Gallo-Fntnks, another followed 
by Italians, the third eonininniLing an army of Teutons and 

* Du^i, coinilc^, jiiiipps, luissi. privfecii, pneposiii ; niark-grofi’n, 

iRui-gro/oD, hrriEo^n. s^nsHkalkDD, niaer skaihen, &c. 

• At FouleUfti, /’uMlnnrrMm. ni>Jir Anirm* 
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Slaves. This dDinestie dissension of tlip royal descendants of 
the Frankish Cajsai* was but a reHection of the quar|||l be- 
tweiMi these nations, nnd was tliis circumstance which 
rendered it so protracted and so pertinacious. Tlie kinr^s 
made ami unmade ten divisions of that empire wdiich tlie 
peoples desired alto^etlier to dissolve;* they exchaii^Jted oaths 
ill the German and in tlui Ivimiane- tonuue, which they almost 
immediately ^iDlated, compidh.nl to diseonl by the turbulence 
of the masses, whom no treaty eouhl s:itisfy. 

It was aiiiid>t this ilisordi-r, at a tiim^ ^vhen ciVil war rn^ed 
from end ij^ the va>t mupire of the Franks to the. other, that 
the Danish nr Nhn nian \hkinys fXorman was the national de- 
signation hy wliicli thi'v wore known in Ciaul,j afllieted tlui 
country w ith inef'-sant jn\ asions. Thi.dr inoilii of conilnetiiig 
war was uniii ely novi I in its charaeter, and such as to discon- 
cert even the l)i‘.'t fi inneil ineasui-es of defence. Thidr fleets of 
large Ijoats, iinpidliMl Itnili Itvsiiil and by our, i*nteri‘il tin* mouths 
of ri\ er>, ami aM'einling thi.m; sometimes up to tin ir souri;e, 
landed altiaaiately i.ii id llnr bank, bands of intre[)lil lunl ivcll- 
^lisciplined dcjiredalors. henever a briilge fjr othi‘r ubstnclo 
iinpidi'il the na\igalion, the en ws drew thiir vessels on 
shore, iiml, jilardiig them on rollers, cmivi^yeil tluni beyond 
the ubstaeh'. From tlu! grcutci’ they passed into tlie smaller 
rivers, and from one. of thi>Sv.‘ into anotlii'r, seizing upon all 
the mure lanisidr'inble islands, which thi'y fortilied as winter 
quarters, diqmsitiiig there, uinh.'r hut') r-ensti ucted ii. rows, 
their booty and tin ir etiptives. 

^Making tlndr altauks thus by siirpri.'i-, aink wheniiver they 
were iirepared for, retn-ntiiig wdtli the ntinirst r.iiiiility, they 
devastated whole ili^tricts to such an extent that, to usf3 the 
expression of a coiiteiiiporary writer, “ w here they harl passed, 
no dog remained to hark.” Ciu^th-s ami ’fortified places were 
the sole rcdiige again-t them: but at this first epoch of their 
irruptions, very lew of tin se t-xisted, ami even the walls cf 
the old Roman towu'i were falling into decay. While the 
rich sedgneurs tlankod their manor-houses with turreted 
towers, and surrouiiih-d tlieiii with deep ditches, the in- 
habitants of the plains emigniled in crowds from their villagca 

» Niitianli, //i.*/., fipiiri Srripl. i^r. riallir. cl Fmnrir., vij. 

’ TL'* corrup: Itonian or LbUli oliujn of tiaul ilnis Jcroininmul. 
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to tho neiglibouring forest, where they encamped in huts 
dercn||d by palisades and f elled trees. Ill prStceted by the 
kings, dukes, and counts of the land, who uftnii entered into 
treaties with the enemy on their own aecuunt, at the expeid^^ 


of the peasantry, the latter sometimes bceami* inspired 
the courage of despair, and, armed merely with clubs, 
encounter the axes of the Normans.* In other eases, fino™* 
all resistance vain, depressed and demoralized, they renoun^H 
their baptismal vow' to propitiate the pagan eonfjueror, acB 
in token of initiation into the worship of the northern gods, 


ate of the fleah of a horse sacrificed at their altars. This 


apostasy was very general in the quarters most exposed to 
the ilisernbarkation of the pirates, who even recruited their 
ranks from among the very people that had lost all by their 
ravages; we are, indeed, assured by ancient historians, that 
the famous sea-king, Hasting, was ihe .son of a labourer near 
Troyes. 

Nearly a century elapsed between the first and the second 
descent of the Normans upon Gaul, in wdiich interval wh.s 
aecomplishcd, amid calamities of every description, tjjc dis-, 
momberment of the empire founded by Karl the (ireat. Not 
only had there been detached from the Gaulish territory, 
lands whoso natural limits had anciently separated them from 
it, but, in the very licart of that territory itself, there liad 
taken place a division, based upon geographical congruities, 
upon local traditions, upon differences of language or dialects. 
Brittany, which, independent under the first Frankish dynasty, 
had been subjected by the second, commenced the movement, 
and, in tho first half of the ninth century, became once more 
a separate .stale. Slie had her national princes, free from all 
foreign suzerainty, and even her conqueror-princes, wlio took 
from tho graiulsoii 'of Charlemagne the towns of Rennes, 
Vannes, and Nantes. T ifty years later, the ancient kingdom 
of the Visigoths, the di.stricr between the Loire, the Rhone, 
and the Pyrenees, after having long, and with various success, 
Btrnggled against tho Frank domination, became, under the 
nopne of Aquitaine or Ouieiine, a distinct soveridgnty; whilst, 
on the other side of tlie Rhone, n new sovereignty was formed 
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6f Provence the southern pin t of tlie ancient kingdom of 
the BurgundMis. At the same time, tlie provinces aldig the 
Rhone, whither the flood of Germanic invasions had brought 
the Teutonic idiom, raised a political barrier between them- 
selves and the countries where the Roman dialect prevailed. 
In the intermediate space left by these new states, that be- 
tween the Loire, the IMeuse, the Scheldt, and the Breton 
frontier, was compressed the kingdom of the Gallo-Franks, 
or France. Its extent exactly corresponded w^th that of the 
Neoster-rike, or a Ncustrithe of the ancient Franks; but the 
latter name was now only applied to the westernmost sea- 
coast, in the same way that its correlative, Oster-rike, or 
Austrasio, formerly extending over the whole of Germany, 
became insensibly limited to ilistricts towards the Danube. 

Tills new kingdom of France, the genuine cradle of modem* 
France, contained a mixcil population, German under one 
aspect, Gaulish or Roman under nnolhiT; and foreigners ap- 
phed to it different names according to the different fioint of 
view under which they • regarded it. The Italians, the 
Spaniards, the English, and the Scandinavian nations called 
the people of Gaul Franks; but the (icrmans, who asserted 
this noble appellation for themselves, denied it to their western 
neighbours, whom they termed IVallons or Wvlches.^ In 
the country itself there prevailed another distinction : the 
landed proprietor in dAvelling amidst his vassals and voloni, 
solely occupied in war or the chare, and who thus lived con- 
formably with the manners of the. ancient Franks, assumed 
the title of frank-man^ or that of baroriy both token from the 
language of conquest.^ Those who had no manor-house, 
and who inhabited towns {vUUe), hamlets, or vill.ages, in 
mosses, after the Roman fashion, derived from this cireum- 
stance o special designation : they were called vHhins or 
TfUMTiaru (majientes).^ There were villeins reputed free, and 
villeins serfs of the glebe; but the freedom of the former, 

^ Willplra. Malinp'?., ut xup. lib. i. 2!t. 

■ ViTere, hkbilarp, Mucredrre mor'^ Franronim . . . FrftucuH homo, (Hu- 
ckh^, (ilvuar.) Burn, bfarn, hainf, bcoru, a man, a male chiM. (Wach- 
Irr, t?/o«nr.) Hpiice llic llumaiiir i^ords, brrit, bernrs, hemtujr. 

■ Tlie lerm i i7/a wliich, among^ ibe Iloiiiaiifl, only designai^d ■ cnunlry 
hoas^, a villa, wm long applied, in Ihe Nro Laliu languagr^, lo every de- 
■criplion of ij||^iMbilcd place. 
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conatantly mcnaceil ami even invaded by the loril, was feeble 
and precarious. Siieli was the kinj^doin’uf b'ftiiee, ita to its 
extent and as to Lliii dilfereiit classes of men who inhabited it, 
when it underwent that ;ii and invasion of the northern pirates 
which was to tenninatr. the lon^^ series of such expeditions by 
a territorial dismeinberinent. For the eaLise of this famous 
event, we must turn to tlie history of the north. 

About the close of riie ninth century, Harold llarfagher 
(Harold with pic bi*autilid hair), kin;^^ of one portion of Nor- 
way, extenilerl, by force of arms, his power over tlic remainder, 
and made ol thii ^vllole country one. sob* kin^^dom. Tliis de- 
atruclioii of a uuiiibcr ol‘ pi^tty^ states pn*viously free, did not 
take place without resistaiici^; not only was the i^rouiid dis- 
puted inch liy ineli, hut, after the conijuest was completeJ, 
many of the inhabitants [ireferred exjiatriation and a wander- 
ings life on the .sea, to the domination of a foreif?n ruler. 
Tliese exiles infested the northern seas, ravag^ed the coasts 
and islands, and constantly laboured to excite their country- 
men to iiisuiTi.'ction. Political iute? est thus rendered the con- 
(lueror of Norway the most didin-mineJ enemy of the jnrates.^ 
With a numerous licet In; pursued them alouf; the coasts of 
his own kin^iloui, and i‘vcn to the Orcadcs and Ilebritles, 
Binkiiif; their ^ esscU, and ilestroyiii" the stations they had 
formed in many of the islands of the northern seas. He, 
moreover, by the severest huvs, pi'oliibiti d the praetiec of 
piracy and ol every species of armed cxaetioii throughout his 
slates.* 

It Avaq an iiuiueiuorial custom of the \'ikiugs to exereisc 
upon eA'cry coa^t, without ill>tiuction, a }>ii\ i!i*.:e which tliey 
termed stnuuHuff]^ or iinpressnu'iit id i»rovi>ii)us. A\ hen a 
ves.scl found its slyrcs drawing to an end, the luratc-crcw 
landed at the Hrst plaee wiiere they periMM\ ed n llovk inse- 
curely guardiMl, anil seizing upon the animals, killeil them, 
cut them up, and carried them otl' without payment, or, at 
best, with a payment ipiile helow' the value of the goods. 
The ^tnuulhuij was thus the scourge and terror of the country 
districts which lay along the sen-cMmst or the bimks of rivers, 
and till the more so that it was at times exercised by men not 
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professional ^pirates, but to whom power and wealth gave 
impunity.^ 

There was at the court of king Harold, among the iarls or 
chieftains of the first rank, a certain Kognvahl, whom the 
Iviiig greatly loved, and who had served him zealously in all 
liis expeditions. Ivognvald had several sons, all of tliem 
noted for their valour; of these, the moat renowned was Rolf, 
or, by a sert of (uiphony common to many of the Teutonic 
names, Roll. lie was so tall that, unable to piakc use of the 
small horses of his country, lie always marched on foot, a cir- 
eiunstanec which lU'ocuriMl him the appellation of Gaiiff-HoU^ 
Roll the Walker. (Jne day that the son of Rognvald, with 
his eoin])anions, was on his return from a cruise, in the Raltie, 
before landing in Norway, be shortened sail off the eoiust of 
'VVighen, and thi re, whether from actual want ol‘ provisions, 
or simjily availing himself of u favourable opportunity, he 
I'xeri'ised stra ntihuff. Chaiiee brought king Harold into llie 
vicinity at the particular juncture; tlie peasants laid tlieir 
enmphiintM hefore him, aTul at once, without lua ding the, jio- 
» sitiou/d'the olfender, the monarch summoned a T/nny^ fir great 
council of ju'^tice, to try Roll according to law. ]'>e the 
accused appeared iM'fore the assembly, which would in all 
probability sentence liiin to banishment, his nirither hy^stened 
to the king, and implored for pardon; but Harold was inex- 
orable. Hereupon this woman, inspired by anger, tlie result 
of maternal tenderness, procecdeil to improvise, as freipiently 
occurred with the Scandinavians wlieii they were highly ex- 
cited. Addressing herself to the king, she said to him, in 
verse: “ Tliou expellcst from the country and treatr st as an 
enemy a man of noble mce; listen, then, to what I tell thcc: 
it is dangerous to attack the wolf; whey once he is angered, 
let the herd in the forest beware.”^ 

Despite the.se sonuAvhat vague menaces, the sentence was 
pronounced; and Roll, finding himself banished for life, col- 
lected .'«ome vessels, and sailed towards the Hebrides. Tlieso 
islands had been adopted as an a.sylum by a portion of the 
Norwegians who emigrated after the conquests of Harold; 

* Dipping, Iliittoirf drs K Tpeditions ^Inritimcs dr.i Normnndj, ii. -ft. 

* L'nrt llurf.igrn, cap. xxiv. ; Snurre's lli'irnftkrijigla, i. IfX); 
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and all these men were of liigh birth and great military repu- 
tation. The new comer entered into association with them 
for the purposes of piracy, and his vessels added to theirs 
formed a numerous fleet, which it was jigrced should act under 
the orders, not of one sole chieftain, but of the confederates 
generally, Roll having no other pre-eminence than that of his 
personal merits and his name.’ 

Sailing from the Hebrides, the fleet doubled the extreme 
point of Scotli^nd, and proceeding towards the south-east^ 
entered the Scheldt; but ns Gaul in that direction, naturally 
poor and alreaJy devastated on several occasions, offered very 
little to take, the pirates soon put to sea again. Going fur- 
ther south, they sailial up tlie Seine ns far as Jumit^ges, five 
leagues from Itouen. It was just at this period that the limits 
of the kingdom of Trance had been definitely fixed between 
the Loire and the Meuse. To the protracted territorial revo- 
lutions which had lacerated that kingdom, there had succeeded 
a political revolution, the object of which, realized a century 
later, was the expulsion of the second dynasty of the Frank 
kings. The king of the French, a descendant of Karji the 
Great, and bearing his name, the only resemblance between 
them, was disputing the x^rown with a competitor whose an- 
cestors had never worn that crown. By turns conquerors 
and cohquered, tlie king of ancient race and the king by 
election were masters alternately; but neither the one nor the 
other was powerful enough to protect the country against 
foreign invasion; all the forces of tlie kingdom were engaged, 
on either side, in maintaining the civil war; no army, accord- 
ingly, presented itself to stay the pirates, or prevent them 
from pillaging and dcvastaiiiig both banks of the Seine. 

The report of their ravages soon reached Rouen, and filled 
that city with terror. ' 'fhe inhabitants did not expect any 
succour, and despaired of being able to defend their walls, 
already in ruins from fonner invasioBB. Amidst the universal 
dismay, the archbishop of Rouen, a man of prudence and 
flmincss, took u|x)ii himself to save the city, by capitulating 
^ with the enemy before the first attack.^ Without being de- 

' Dpppillg, V/iJ'f- f/r5 Afarilinif’i firs Xrrynofids, ii. 

^ Si’t* t.rniis MM ri ■' lip I'niure, Irllir xii. 

■ Frankrs nii urcl.iM 'ki . ki ii esltil. (Wm e, /fowan tir How, 
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terred by the hatred often so cruelly testified by the pagans 
of the north towards the Christian clergy, the archbishop 
repaired to the camp, near Jumieges, and spoke to the Nor- 
man chief through the medium of an interpreter. He talked 
and did so well, promised so much, gave so much, says an old 
chronicler, that lie concluded a truce with Roll and his com- 
panions, guaranteeing them admission to the city, and receiv- 
ing from them, in return, an assurance that no violence should 
be committed by tliem. It was near the churtJi of St. Morin, 
at one of the gates of the Seine, that the Norwegians peace- 
ably landed. Having moored their vessels, all the chiefs 
went through the city in ditferent directions; they attentively 
examined the ramparts, the quays, the fountains, and finding 
everything to their tiLstc, resolved to make it the citadel and 
head quarters of their new establishment.' 

After thus entering upon possession, the Norman chiefs, 
with their princii^al troo[»s, continued to irscend the, Seine. 
At the point where' that river receives the waters of the 
Kuro, they established a fortified camj), in order to await the 
■ arrivyj of a French army which wa.s then on its march against 
them. King Carl, or Charles, ns it was calleil in the Romnno 
language, finding himself for the moment sole master of the 
kingdom, had resolved, by a great effort, to repel the new in- 
vasion: his troops, led by one Raghenolil, or Regnauhl, who 
bore the title of duke of France, took up a position on the 
right bank of the Eure, at some di.stancc from the Norman 
camp. Among the counts who had hoisted their banners 
at the command of the king, to oppose the pagans, was a 
converted pagan, the famous sea-king, Hasting. Twenty 
years before, weary of a life of adventure, he hml made his 
peace with the kingdom of France, acfjepting the county of 
Chartres. In the council of war, held by the French, Hasting, 
consulted in his turn, advised a parley with the enemy before 
risking a battle; although this advice was regarded with sus- 
picion by many lords of the array, it prevailed; and Hasting 


* E Ron rSgAj-di Ik vile p luii|^e el I* **?, 

El lieliorz el dedenz la spveni eagardi e ; 
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ieparted with two persons who knew the Danish language, to 
communicate with the Normans. 

The three envoys followed the course of the Eure, until 
they came opposite the spot wlnu'e the confederates had raised 
their intrenchments. There, stopping and raising his voice 
BO as to be heard on the opposite hank, tlie count de Chartres 
cried: ” What, ho! brave warriors, what is the name of your 
lord?” “We have no lord,” replied the Normans, “we are 
all equal.”* “.For what purposi*. come you into this country? 
what seek you here?” “To drive out the inhabitants, or 
subject them to our power, and make for ourselves a country. 
But who art thou who speakest our language so readily?” 
The count rcplieil: “ Have you not lieard of Hasting, the 
famous pirate, who scoured the seas witli so many vessels, 
and did so niui li injury to this kingdom?” “ Aye,” replied 
the Normans, “ wc have Inward of liiin. Hasting began well, 
but lie lias made a bad ending.” “ Will you submit to king 
Cliai'lcs, who offers you liels and honours, on condition of 
faith and service?” “By no miar^is; we will submit to no 
one, and all that we nc([uire iiy oiir arms we will asseijt the 
dominion of; go and tell this, if tliou wilt, to the king, whose 
messrngtT thou art.”** 

On his ri'turn to the eainp, Hasting delivered this answer, 
anil in tlu' eonsultation which followed, advised them ^ot to 
attemjit to Inree the pagan intrenchinimts. “ *'ris the couusel 
Ibf a traitor, ’ eriid a lord, named Holland; and sd^etal others 
repcat(!d the cry. The old sea-king, either from iifcignatioii, 
or beeausi; he frit himself not entirely w ithout reproach, im- 
mediately i(uitted tlie army, and even abandoned liis county 
of (^diarlrrs, going none knew w hither. But his prcilictions 
were verified: on nt^irkiiig the intri^nched camp, the troops 
were totally defeated, ami the duke of France pi?rished by the 
hand of a lishennan of Koueii, who servwl in the Norwegian 
army. 

Free to navigate the Seine at w ill, Roll and his companions 
ascended it to Paris, and laid siege lo tliat city, but without 
being able to make iheinselves masicrs of it. One of the 
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principal chiefs having been taken prisoner by the besieged, 
in order to redeem him, they concluded a year’s truce ^vith 
king Charles, during which time they ravaged the northern 
provinces, which had ceased to be French. On th(^ expiration 
of the truce, they returned in all haste to Rouen, from which 
city they proceerled to surpri:-e Ra^ eiix, which they took by 
assault, killing the count and many of the inhabitants. This 
count, Beranger, had a ilaiightcr of great beauty, named 
Pupa, who, in the division ul‘ tlie booty, fell ^o the share of 
Roll, and whom the Scandinavian Aveilded, according to the 
rites of his religion and the law ol‘ ids country d 

Evreux and several other neighbouring towns next fell 
into the hands of the Normans, who thus extended tlieir 
dominion over the greater |uirt of tin* territory to winch the 
old Daiii(‘ of Neustria was given. Collided b}’ a eertain p4)liijcal 
good sense, they ceased to be cruel wlnui they no longer 
encountered resistance, and contented thcinsihcs uilh ii 
Irihiite regularly lo\'icd upon the towns and eomiliy disli ii ts. 
The same good sense induced ihiun to create a siipremi- i-ldef, 
dnvesUid with permaiiMit authority; tlie cln>ic<; of the cun- 
federate.s b*ll upon Roll, “ wliom tliey made theii- king,’" Miys 
an old chronicler; but this title, which was piThiips merely 
given him in the language of the north, was vvii long ja*[)laced 
by the French title of duke or count. Ihigan as Iji; ^VII>, tin* 
new duke made liiinself popular with the native inliahitants. 
After having cursed him os a pirate, they loved him as a 
protector, whose pow er secured them at once from new attacks 
by .sea, and from the miseries caused in the rest oT the land by 
civil war.^ 

Having become a territorial power, the Normans carried on 
a belter sustained, and, so to speak, more methodical war upon 
the French. They leagued themselves wdlli other Scandi- 
navians, probably Danes by origin, who occupied the mouth 
of the Loire, and agreed simultaneously to pillage the whole 
tcrrilory-bclw een that river ajid the Seine. The devastation 

' Will.'lni. ricnie’iirenais. Hist. Normani, apud Scrijif. rcr. Norniani, 
1'. LU'iio, 1^. 71). 

* Conlinua . . . pare iliiiiiirr.aquc rvqiiie tsUbanlur linmine>), sub (Hol- 
iDnj.s) iliiione seciiri. njoranifs ; locuplcl^sque rraot Dmnibnf bonia, non 
limenlcs exercirjm luj’sulilalii*. (Duda, uf wup. p. BO.) 
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BS^tended injto Burgundy and Auvergne. Paris, attacked a 
second time,. resisted successfully, as did Chartres, Dijon, and 
other strong places j but many unforJified towns were de- 
stroyed or, flacked. At lost, in the year 912, sixteen years 
nfter the occupation of Rouen, tlie French, of all conditions, 
harassed by these continual hostilities, began to complain, 
and to demand that the war should be put an end to, at what- 
ever priccj the bishops, the counts, and the barons, remon- 
strated with tl^e king; tlie citizens and peasants implored 
mercy as he passed. An old author lias preserved the ex- 
pression of the popular lonrmurs: “ What do we see in all 
places? Churches burnt, j)i;ople killed; by the fault of the 
king and his weakness, the Normans do as they please in the 
kingdom; from Rlois to Senlis there is not an acre of corn, 
and no man dares labour either in the fields or in the vine- 
yards. Unless the war be finished, we shall have dearth and 
dearness.”^ Charles, who was surnained the Simple, or 

the Fool,'*' and to whom history has continued the former 
of these names, had suflicient goodisensc on this occasion 4o 
lister, to the voice of the people; perhaps, also, in yielding to 
it, he thought to achieve a stroke of policy, and, by the' 
alliance of tlie Normans, to secure himself against the power- 
ful intrigues whicli tended to dethrone him. ^ lie convoked 
his barons and bishops in a g^piid council, and, according to 
the formula of the time, demanded of them aid and advice. 
All counselled him to conelude a truce, and to negotiate for 
peace. 

The man best adapted successfully to conduct this negotia- 
tion Avas the archbishop of Rouen, who, notwithstanding the 
diffbrcncB of religion, exercised the same kind of influence 
over Roll that the bishops of the lifth century had obtained 
over the conquerors of the Homan empire. His relations 
with the other bishops and with the lords of France had 
Ijpt been interrupted; perliajis he Avas even present at their 

* * Nrt 111’ liorf, IIP Plianup, iie \ilain rn rK'C, 
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(Kuniiui de Rou, 73.) 
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consultations; but present or nbseiit, he ijviUingly undet*'4X)k 
to convey and to support tlicir , oders of peace. .The arch- 
bishop went to the |pn of Rognvald, nud said to him — 
“King Charles offers you his daughter Gisla iu iinlrriage, 
with the hereditary seigneury of all the country situateil be- 
tween the river Epte and the borders of Brittany, if you con- 
sent to become Christian, and to live in peace with the 
kingdom.”^ 

The Norman this time did not answer AVc will obey no 
one:” other ideas, another ambition than that of an adventurer, 
had come to him, since he had governed no longer a mere 
band of pirates but a vast territory. Christianity, without 
which he could not rank as the equal of the great lords of 
France, had ceased to be repugnant to him; and th(‘- habit of 
living amidst Cliristians had extinguished tlie fanaticism of 
most of his companions. AVith regard to the man iage, ho 
thought himself tree to conlract a new one, and, becoming a 
Christian, to dismiss the wife whom he had miiiTietl with 
pagan ceremonies. “ Th^ words of the king are good,” saiil 
he to the archbishop; “but the land he offers me. is insulH- 
l*ient; it is nncultivuted and impoverished; my ])COple, would 
not derive from it the means of living in peaee.” The arch- 
bishop returned to the king, ^vho charged liim to offer 
Flanders in his name, although he had in reality no other 
right over that kingdom than tliat of a disputed claim; but 
Roll did not accept this new proposal, replying that Flan- 
ders was a poor country, muddy, and full of swamps. Then, 
not knowing what else to give, Charles the Simple sent word 
to the Norman chief that, if he would, he should have in fief 
Brittany, conjointly with Neustria: this offer was of the same 
kind with the preceding, for Brittany was a free state, the 
suzerainty of the kings of France only 'extending there to 
the county of Rennes, taken from the French by the Breton 
princes half a century before. But Roll heeded little this; 
he did not perceive that they only gave him sn old quarrel 
to fight out, and the arrangement was accepted.^ 

In order to ratify the treaty in the most solemn manner, 
the king of France and the chief of the Normans repaired to 

' Willplm. Gemcl., ut Mup. p. Vi.'Jl, 
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the village of St. Clair-Hur-Kpto. Tuich \va.s accompanieil by 
a, numerous train; the Ph'eneh pitched their tents on the one 
bank of the river, and the NorinaD^n the other. At the 
hour fixed for the interview, Roll approached the king, and, 
remaining standing, placed his hands between those of the 
monarch, pronouncing the formula; — 

“ llern^eforth 1 am your vassal and your man, and I swear 
faithfully to ])rotect your life, your liinhs, and royal honour.” 
Then tin; king and the barons gave to the Norman chief the 
title of count, and swore to protect his life, his limbs, his 
honour, and all the territory set forth in the treaty of peace.* 
The cer(aii()ny seemed at an end, and the new count was 
about to ridiie, wlu'i^ the Frenchmen said to him: “It is 
litting that he who recidves such a gift as this, should kneel 
before the. king and kiss his foot.” Rut the Norman an- 
swered: “ Never will I bend the knee before any man, or kiss 
the foot of an^_ man.” The lords insisted on this formality, a 
last remnant of the etiquette formerly observed in the court 
of the IT-ank emperors; whereui)>m Roll, with an aifected 
simplicity, signed to one of his men to come and kiss the 
king’s foot for him. ' The Norwegian soldier, stooping v. ith- 
out hending'The knee, took the Ji.iiig’s foot, and lifteil it so 
high to jmt it lo his month, that the king fell upon his baek. 
Idttle aceustomed to the niceties of ceremony, the pirates 
burst into a shout of laughter; there was a momentary 
tninnlt, hut this absurd incident produced no serious result.-* 
Two ehiuses of the treaty remained to be fulfilled, the con- 
version of the new count or duke of Normandy, and his mar- 
riage with the daughter of the king; it was arranged that 
this ilonhli' ceremony should tak(3 place at Rouen, and many 
of the high barons of France ropairt^d thither us an escort to 
tl»c bride. After a"hrief lesson, the son of Rognvald received 
baptism at the liands of the archbishop, to whoso coiin.sels he 
listened with the great»‘st docility. On quitting the bap- 
tismal font, the neophyte inquired the names of the most 
celebrated eluirehes ajid of the most reveivd saints in his new 
country, 'fhe arehbishop rejx^ited to him the names of six 
churches ami three .saints, the Virgin, Saint ^Michael and 
Saint Peter. “ And who is the most iHJwerlul protector?” 
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asked the duke. Saint Denis,” answered the archbishop. 

AVell, before dividing my land among my companions, I 
will give a part of it%) God, to Saint Mary, and to the other 
saints whom you have named. And during the seven days 
he wore the white habit of the newly baptised, he gave each 
dny an estate to one of the siwen churches that had been in- 
dieat(‘d to liiin. Thmi, having resinned his ordinary dress, 
he occupieil himself with jiolitieal atfairs and with the grand 
j>artiti()n of Normanily among tlic Norwegian emigrants. - 

'Fhe country was divided out by the cord^ say the old 
chroniclers: such was the mode id’ mensuration used in 
Scandinavia. All the lands, whether di'sert nr cultiwil d, 
exeept those of the cliurches, were shariul tuit afresh, wilii it 
any attention to tlu‘ rights of the natives. "I'he eompaiiiuiis 
of Roll, chiefs or soldiers, lx*canu', according to their rank, 
seigneurs of the towns and rural ilistricts, sovi'reign proprie- 
tors, great or small, (d* domains. The, fornn r pro])rictors were 
rompellcil to accnmmodati* tlu iusidvi's to the will of the new 
comers, to give [ilace to tin ni if they so rcipiired, or to hold 
nf them their own domain iiinler h‘ase or in vassalage. Tlius 
the serfs of tlie country changeil mastiirs, and many freemen 
became serfs of the glebe. New geographical ihmuminntioiis 
even resulted from this repartition of ti.*rritorial jiropeny, ami 
usage thenceforth attached to many of the. domains tlie name 
of the Scandinavian warriors tf> wlio.se portion they liad 
fallen.^ Altliough the condition of the craftsmen and pea- 
sants of Normandy ililfered little from 'what it was in I'Vance, 
the hope of a more complete .security, and tlie movement of 
social life which generally aeeoinpanies a rising empire, in- 
duced many arti7,an.s and labourers to emigrate ami establi.sh 
thein.selvc.s undr*r the government of duke Itoll. His name, 
wliieh the Frencdi pronounced Hou, became widely popular; 
he was deemed tlui greatest enemy of robbers, and the most 
vigorous justiciary of his tiine. 


’ Flcnry. IJccUtiajl., xi. /jIC). 

- Willcliii. lii mct., p. 

’ Tlr IS illi , norm*-, ill*-, lirirnonvilli;', It* ronvilic, wprt* ihf t*.‘rn loriaJ 

p<\sse>->\on'^ Ilf Ansijf><J^ Itiuni. liriin, Ilarali], ir. Thf anci(.-n'. rliaiit-rs ex- 
Kil'itAil iho-'' c n rr.'.al haju* s un<li r i*. form nirirr- nr le-is rorrcct. Aff rnnire 
']'■ lif G(‘r\:l!*‘ s ir h < i\4»in ilt- i-n Normandie; dn i.i ‘'neieJe 

K'jViJe di s .\Ti'j'[M'.in’s ,> I'mi-.r-, t' rr*' T:i.) 
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Although the majority of the Norwegians, following the 
example of their chief, hail eagerly accepted baptism, it ap- 
pears that a certain number of them refused it, and resolved 
to preserve the customs of their ancestors. These dissentients 
united together to form a kind of separate colony, and settled 
in the environ.s of llayeiix. They were, perhaps, attracted 
thither by tlie manners and language of the inhabitants of 
Ilaycux, who, wSaxons by origin, still spoke in tl^e tenth cen- 
tury a German dialect. In this district of Normandy,' tlie 
Norwegian ^liom, diflering but little, from tlie popular lan- 
guage, beeanie fused witli it, and purilied it, in a measure, so 
as to rendiir it intelligible to the Danes and the other Scandi- 
navians.' When, alter several generations, the repugnance 
ol' the Norman biirons of llessiii and the Cotentin for Christ- 
ianity had yielded to the force of examiile, the impress of the 
Scandinavian character was still founil among them in a 
striking degree. They w(;re remarkable among the other 
lords and knights of Normandy for their extreme turbulence, 
and lor an aliuo.st permanent hostility to the government of 
the dukes; some of them even long bore pagan devices on 
their shields, and opposed the old war cry of the Scandina- 
vians, Thor aidv ! to that of Dicu aide ! the cry of Nor- 
mandy. ''' 

I’eace was not of long duration between the French and 
the Normans, and the latter skilfully prolited by circumstances 
to extend tlieir dominion towards the east, almost to the point 
where the river Oise joins the Seine;^ on the north, their ter- 
ritory was bouiuled by the little river llreslc, and by that of 
Coesnon on the south-west. The inhabitants of this district 
werti all called Normans by the French, and by foreigners, 
witli the exception (jf the Danes and the Norwegians, who 
only gave this name, luuiournhle in their eyes, to that portion 
of tlie population which ^Yt^s really of Norman race and lan- 

' riiiiiiiin |H>iiiis i|iiniu uiiiiir elnqn enlin, rl 

BoiociirrUHis rruilur rmiunitiuH ilnrisru liiigiin qiiRiii roDikUir.. ( Dudo de 
fiilicto Quiiiiino, uf |i. 11'..'.) 

■ lt«nl T r-'ioii . . . 

I'uinNl li rlipvnl, rrin!il : Tur mn I . . . 

. . . >Villa.nii< jric ; Di-x nir I 

Ctsl [to N Din; Audi i*. 

(Iloiiiftii de llo'j, ii. 32, 34.) 

■ Willeloi. Oiupi., lU Jiij.'. 1 *. alG. 
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guage. This, the least numerous portion, stood, with regard 
to the iii.xss, whether native or emigrant, of the otlier parts ol 
Gaul, on the same footing as the sons of the Franks with 
regard to the sons of the Gauls. In Normandy, the mere 
qualihcation of Norman was from the first a title of nobility: it 
w'as the sign of liberty and of power, of the right to levy taxes 
from the citizens and serfs of the country.* 

All the Normans, by name and by race, were equal in civil 
rights, though not equal in military grades and political dig- 
nities. No man among them was taxed 'without his own con- 
sent, or subject to toll ft>r his goods by land or by water; 
all enjoyed the right of hunting and Jisliing to the exclu- 
sion of the villeins and peasants, terms which, in point oi 
fact, comprehended the whole mass of the native population. 
Although the court of the Jukes of Normandy was organ- 
ized almost wholly upon the model of that ol’ the kings of 
Fraiici*, the highei’ clergy did not at lirst form a part of it, on 
aceouut ol their French origin; at a later period, when a 
great number of men of Norwegian or Danish race had as- 
sumed the ecclesiastical habit, a certain distinction in rank 
anil privileges continued to subsisi, even in the monasteries, 
Ijetweeu them and the other eeclesiaslics.’^ 

J'his distinction, still more oppressive in the j)olitical and 
civil order, soon raised against it the anciimt population of 
the country. In less than a century after the establishment 
of llie new state, of which it was the oppressed portion, this 
jH»pulation conceived the idea of destroying the inequality of 
races, so that tlie country of Normandy Should contain only 
one nation, as it bore but one name. It was under tbe reign 
of Kikbart or Richard II., third .‘successor of Itoll, that this 
grcRt project manifested itself. In all llie districts of Nor- 
mandy, the iiihabitanLs of the villages and hamlets began, in 
the evLMiing, after the hour of labour, to assemble and talk 
together of the miseries of tlieir condition; these groups of 
]K)liticians were composed of twenty, thirty, or an hundred 
[)ersons, and often the assembly formed into a circle to listen 

' Tile Danisii double dcHceiit by fiUlier and moihrr coaiililiiletl ibc Ligh- 
eui ilei^ixp dT nobiliiy. rroNidciilia Hiimnife .diTinilaiit, ui rumur Iiado Libi 
d.irif^enaTU qiuim modo ^efo^eH eiiiip:iiiil ; iiL palrr malrequc dacigFDa limiM 
irmc uaaCBlur. ( Dudo Ji* S. Quinl., ul Kup. p. lo‘2.) 

* Deppiug, irl sup. ii. cap. xii. 
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bo some orator who animated them by violent speeches against 
the lords of the countiy, counts, viscounts, barons, and knights. 
Ancient chronicles in verse present to us, in a manner vivid 
and powerful, if not authentic, the substance of these ha- 
rangues.* 

‘‘ The lords do nothing but evil; we cannot obtain either 
reason or justice from them; they have all, thsy take all, eat 
all, and make us live in poverty and suffering. Every day is 
with us a day, of pain; we gain nought by our labours, there 
are so many. dues and services. AVliy do we allow ourselves to 
be thus treated? Let us place ourselves beyond their power; 
we are men like they, we have the same limbs, the same 
height, the same power of endurance, and we are an hundred 
to one. Let us swear to defend each other; let us be firmly 
knit together, and no man shall be lord over us; and we 
shall be freo from tolls and taxes, free to fell trees, to take 
game and fish, and do os we will in. all things, in the wood, 
in the meadow, on the water.”* 

These appeals to natural right, nnd to the power of the 
greater number, did not fail to produce an elTeet, and many 
people of tlie hamlets mutually swore to keep together, and to 
aid each other against all comers.^ A vast iLssocintion for com- 
mon defence spread over the whole country, comprehending, if 
not the entire ma^s, at all events the agricultural class of the in- 
digenous population. The associates were divided into various 
circles, which tlie original historian designates by the term 
fwjiventivula ; there was at least one for every county, and 
each chose two members to form the sujicrior circle or central 
■ssimibly.* The business of this asserahly was to prepare and 
organize throughout the country the means of resistance or 
insurrection; it scut^from district to district, and from village 

^ llomaii do Rou, 304, r( srq. Chrouique dc>s dues Jp Normuidie, pw 
B«Duit dr t'l. ^Lruit, I'diL dc M. Fniucisque Michrl, ii. OIlO, i/ 

■ Juxii* t*mis vivt-n- dprcrupbaiit qimlcnus lam iu silvarum com- 

pvndiin quivju iu aquaruiii poiuinprciis, iiullo ubaisleDte auip Klaiuli juris 
oblo^, IppibuH uipR>iuur »uis. (Willilm. Uempl., «r gnp. p. Jd'.M 1 bave 
OOmparod ihio pawsum' uilb Wace ajut Rpiiuii de Si. Maurt, liy whose aid I 
bavn Pilfiidcd ii in ibe ir\i. Thoiipb po-sicriur lo ibe e>eiii bjr u ceulury 
and a bal/, Lbcir UiiliuioiiT bos at least Lbe ralue lu me of « LnulilioQmJ 
ni'jTmlivr, 

■ Beiiail dp Si. Maure, ur sup. ii. 31^'. Rom. do IIou, i. 307. 

' WUIeliM. iiiuiei., Nf fup. p. -40. 
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to village, eloquent and per.suR.sivc persons, to gain over 
new as.sociates, to register their names, and to receive their 
oaths.' 

Affairs had arrived at this point, and no open rebellion 
harl yet broken out, when the news reaehed the covirt of T^or- 
mand}' that throughout the country the villeins were holding 
councils and forming themselves into a .sworn association.'^ 
There was great alarm among the lord.s, thus threatened witli 
losing at one blow their rights and their rcveiiue.s. Duke 
RichLird, wdio was then too young to act for himself, sent for 
his «ncle Raoul, count of Kvreux, in wliom In; placed full 
confidence. Sire,” said the count, “ re.st in j>encc, and let 
me deal with these peasants; do not yourself stir, but send 
me all the knighLs and men-at-arms nt your disposal.”^ 

In order to surprise the chiefs of the association, count 
Raoul .'^ent able .sjiies in every directioD, whom he specially 
charged to di.'^cover the place nnd hour at which the central 
as.sembly was to be held; upon their reports he marched 
his troop.'^, and aiTe.ste^l in one day all the deputir'.s of 
•the inferior circles, some while sitting, other.s while they 
were receiving in the villages the oaths of the nss[>cialep.^ 
Wiicther "froni passion or calculation, the count tn;ated his 
prisoners with extreme cnndty. Without any trial, withuul 
the slightest inquiry, he infliclf?d upon them mutihitions or 
atrocious tortures; of some he put out the eyes, of others he 
cut off the hands or feet; some had their legs burneil, others 
w ere impaled alive, or had melted lead poured over them.'’ 
The unfortunate men who survived these tortures werr; sent 
back to their families, and on the way paraded through 
the villages, to spread terror around. And in effect, fear pre- 
vailed over the love of liberty in the hearts of the Norman 
peasants; the great association was broken up; no more s^^cret 
assemblies were held, and a mournful resignation succeeded, 
for several centuries, to the momentary enthusiasm.'* 


' Romnn ili* Ron, i. HOT. 

■ Sw aw lo ihifl dpsrriplirm of a^Hf^^ciali on, iiJi effrTln ami iiis uripiii, mT 
Cont'\drral^U» Jur T dr /’rnnre, |in?fixMl Id I1i<* lieritn ih t frwipt 
JCrroi'in<r A j, Jud pJ. i. Jll, r( fnj. 

’ Komnu ilp R'ni. i. :{o,). * fh. 31 1. 

■ I'‘. Rcii'ii; di* Si. Maiire. til hijk ii. 

‘ Will'hn. ut $up. ji. 'iVJ. 
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At the period of this memoriible attempt, the difference of 
language wliich had at lirst separated the nobles and com- 
mons of Normandy scarcely existeil; it was by his genealogy 
that the man of Scandinavian origin was distinguished from 
the Gallo-Frank. J'^v en at Rouen, and in the palace of the 
successors of Roll, no other language was spoken at the com- 
mencement of tliB eleventh century than Roraane or French. 
The town ol‘ Rayimx alone was still an exception, and its dia- 
lect, a mixture <jf Sa.xon and Norwegian was easily under- 
stood by the Seandinaviaiis. Accordingly, when fresh emi- 
grants canic from the north to visit their Nornuin teltitions, 
and seek J’roiii tlu;m a portion of land, it was around Rayeux 
that they established themselves in preference. So again, it 
wius tliere, if we are to creilit ancient chronicles, that the 
Norman dukes sent their chihlren to learn to sj)i‘ak Danish. 
The Danes and the Norwegians maintained relations of al- 
liance and affection with Normandy so long as thd/ found in 
the resemblance of language the token of an ancient national 
fraternity. iSeveral times, during the quarrels which the first 
dukes had to sustain against the French, powerful surcoure 
were sent them from Norway and Denmark, and, Christians as 
they were, they were aided by kings who still renmiiioil pagans; 
but when the use of the Romaiic language became universal 
in Normandy, the Seandinavians ceased to lLK)k upon the 
Normans ns natural allies; they even ceased to give them the 
name of Normans, and called them Frenchmen, Romans, or 
Wclskcs, in common with the other inhabitants of Gaul.* 
These ties of relationship and friemlshij) were already 
greatly relaxed in the lirst years of the eleventh century, 
when the king of England, Klhelrcil, married the sister of 
this same Richard, fourth duke of Normandy, whom we have 
just mentioned. It is probable, indceil, that if the branch of 
Scandinavian pofMilation established in Gaul had not been at 
this time entirely dctaclieil from its northern trunk, the Saxon 
king would not have eoneeived the lio|>o of being suppoi-ted 
bjr the grandson of Roll against the power of the northexn 
kings. The little readiness shown by the Norman Richard 
to assist his brotlier- in-law. did not ari 84 .‘ from any ^ruple or 
iQonil repugnance, but because Richard did not sfc in tliia 


' |K>«frii, book vi. ; Krauri^’VOff, Hooiiuii, 
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intervention anything favourable to his own interest, which 
he was skilful in discerning and ardent in pursuing, consiat- 
ently with the character which already distinguished the in- 
habitants of Normandy. 

Whilst Ethelred in exile was receiving the hospitality of 
his brother-in-law, the English, under the dominion of tho 
foreigner, regretted, as in the time of the flight of Alfred and 
the lirst Danish conquest, the sway of him whom they had 
deserti I in disgust; Swen, whom, in the year 1014, they had 
allowi il to assume the title of king of ICuglnnd, died in that 
same year, so suddenly as to occasion his death being attri- 
buted to an impulse of patriotic iiidiguation. The Danish 
soldiers, stationed in the towns or in tlnn'r vessels at the 
mouths of the rivers, chose as successor It) their late chief, 
his son Knut, wlio a\ as then on a mission to the country along 
the Ilumher ;vilh the tribut(‘s juid hostages from the English 
of the south. The hitter, cneoiirnged by his aijsence, sent a 
messenger to the exile in Normandy, tidling him, in tin' name 
of the Ihiglish nation, that they would again aceept him a.? 
king, if lie wouhl promise to govern belter.' 

In answer to this message, Ethelreil .sent his son Edward, 
charging him to salute, in his name, the whole English 
people,- and to take a piiblie oath that for the fuluri; he would 
I'liltil his dutic.s its a sovereign with fidelity,^ would amend 
whatever was not liked, and forget everylliing that had been 
done or said against his jier.son. The friendship sworn be- 
tween the nation and the king was eonlirnied on both sides 
by mutual pledges, and the Wiltenagemole jironounced a 
.sentence of perpetual outlawry against any Dane who should 
style himsedf king of England.^ 

Ethelred again assumed his embh ins uf honour; it is not 
exactly known over what extent of territory he reigned, for 
the Danish garrison.'^, although driven from .wine towns, still 
retained many others, and even the city of London remained 
in their hands. Eerhap.s the great road called AVetlinga- 

* Chron. Saxon.. 14.'). Mniili. Wi mI., p. ’OJ. 

■ Grelan ealne bin fl'liron. ul anp ) 

* > llolJ lila/iiDl. > tb. • 

* Ul-la^ede of P'n^aJainl, i^>. — 7 nliK<- n. unin , ulalr, nnJ 

tvle, law, from ibc verb Uiqrn, lo lu . I'l lavi* l<^iiiiliwi lueaJia 

• buuabrd man, and a man placed oui of iLc pale of ibe Jaa. 
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touched the hands of the principal chiefs, in token of sin- 

^serity.' 

Despite these promises and the facility with which he had 
gained the crown, Knut was nt first suspicious and cruel. All 
those who had been remarkable for their attachment to the 
ancient liberty of the country and the Anglo-Saxon royalty, 
acme even of those who had betrayed this cause for that of 
the foreign power, were banished from England or put to 
death. “ Whoever will bring me the head of on enemy,” 
jaid the Danish king, with the ferocity of a pirate, “ shall be 
dearer to me than a brother.”* The relations of the two lost 
kings, Ethelred and Edmund, were proscribed in a body; the 
sons of P^thelred were then jit the court of Normandy; but 
those of Edmund, who had remained in England, did not 
escape persecution. Not venturing to put them to death 
before the eye? of the English people, Knut sent them to 
Scandinavia, and carefully insinuated to the petty king to 
whose care he confided them, what were hi| intentions jce- 
specting them; but the latter feiglied not to understand biill, 
and allowed his prisoners to escape into Germany. Thence, 
for greater security, they went to the court . of the king of 
Hungary, who now began to figure among the Christian 
powers. They were received with honour, and one of them 
afterwards married a cousin of the emperor of the Germans.^ 

Richard, duke of Normandy, seeing the impossibility of 
establishing his nephews on the throne of England, and wish- 
ing to have the benefit of a close alliance with that country, 
adopted an entirely personal policy; he negotiated with the 
Danish king to the pn^judice of the sons of Ethelred. By a 
singular but skilfully conceived aiT4]|^ment, he proposed 
that Knut should insrry ihc mother of two children, who^' 
u wo have seen, was his sister: received at her 

baptism the name of Kmnie or EmmiH|B on her arrival in 
£iigUnd the Saxons had changed this foreign ‘name into that 
of Alfghive, signifying present from the genii. Flattered at 
the Idea of beiroming once more the wife of a king, Emma 
oontented to this second union, and left it doubtful, say the old 


' Ilogvr de HoTvden, ir( wp. p. 40n. 

■ Florenlii WlgonMatlt, CSitni. (Fro^ort, 1601) p. Old 
* MoU. WratBKtDMt., 1HM. llKikrie. Huai., lib. tL 900. 
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historians, which had acted with moat dishonour, she or her 
brother.^ She soon became the mother of a new son, to 
whom the power of his father promised a fortune very dil- 
ferent from that of the children of Ethelred, and, in the in- 
toxication of her ambition, she forgot and slighted her first- 
born, who, on their part, kept out of their native lanil, 
gradually forgot its manners and even its language; they 
contracted in exile foreign habits and friendships: an event of 
little importance in itself, but which had fatal cgnsequences. 

Secured in his power by a possession of several years, and 
by a marriage which made him, in a measure, less foreign to 
the English nation, king Knut gradually became gentler; a 
new character was developed in him; his ideas of government 
were ns elevated os his epoch and situation were capable of; 
he had even the desire to be impartial between the English 
and the Danes. 'Without at all diminishing the enormous 
taxes which the conquest had imposed on England, lie em- 
ployed them nartly in purchasing of his countrymen their 
return to Demnark, andi thus rendering less sensible the 
lyvisiop of the inhabitants of England into two races, races 
hostile and of uncqqpl condition. Of all the armed Danes 
who had accomp&.iied him, he only retained a chosen troop 
of a few thousand men, who formed his guard, and who were 
called Thiiigamanna^ that is to say, men of tho palace. The 
son of an apostate to Christianity, he proved a zealous Chris- 
tian, rebuilding the churches that his father and himself had 
burned, and mogniflcently endowing the abbeys and monas- 
teries.^ From a desire to please the national feelings of the 
Anglo-Saxons, he raised a chapel over the grave of Edmund, 
king of East Anglia, who, for a century and a half post, had 
been venerated as a martyr of the faith and of patriotism; 
tho same motive led him to'erect at Canterbury a monument 
to the archbishop EUeg, a victim, bke king Edmund, to the 
crueltj of the Danes: bo wished, further, to have the body 
of this saint, which had been buried at London, removed 
hither, and the inhabitants of that city having refused to* 
deliver it up, the Danish king, suddeidy resuming, for on act 
of devotion, the habits of the conqueror and pirate, bad the 


* WUlclm. Blalmeii., ivp. lib. li. p. 79. 
D:ploni« rhjvuLi regu; Ingulf., ul I K. 
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cbffln forcibly carried otf by the troops, between two lines of 
whom, with drawn swords, it was conveyed to the Thames, 
and there placed in a ship of war, having for its fignre-head 
the upper part of on enormous dragon, richly gilt.* 

During the time of the partition of England into indepen- 
dent kingdoms, several of the Anglo-Saxon kings, especially 
those of Wessex and Mercia, had, at different periods, esta- 
blished certain payments in favour of the Romish church. 
The object of these purely gratuitous gifts was to procure a 
better reception and aid, in case of need, for the English 
pilgrims who visited Rome, to support a school there for 
youths of that nation, and to go towards the expense of the 
lights in the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul.^ The payment 
of these dues, which in the Saxon language were called Rom- 
feohj Rom-skeat, Rome-money, Rome -tax, more or less 
regular, according to the degree of zeal of the kings and 
people, was entirely suspended in the ninth century W the 
Danish invasions. Wishing to expiate, in sd|^ degre^iJSfhe 
evil which his country had done to'-the church* nd to surpass 
in munificence all the Anglo-Saxon kings, Knut revived thijf 
institution, giving it a greater extent, ayd subjected England 
to a perpetual tribute, called Peters pence {Rom-fetK), This 
\ax, paid at the rate of a penny of the money of the time, 
for each inhabited house, was, in the terms of the royal 
ordinances, to be levied every year, to the proise and glory of 
Gody on the day of the feast of the prince of the apostles.* 

The pecuniary homage of the ancient Saxon kings to the 
Romish church hod not in any way increased the reh’giouB 
dependence of England. This dependence and the power of 
the church were then of an essentially spiritual nature; boi 
in the course of the pinth century, in consequence of the revo- 
lotions which took place in Italy, the supremacy ,of the 
of Rome assumed nite^ B new chorad^. Sev^ld towns, 
which had escaped mm the authority of the eo^jerbrs of Con- 
stantinople, or been taken by the Fmnks from the Lombard 
kings, had placed themselves under the sobjection of the pope^ 
who thus combined the character of tempond sovereign with 

* Oaberni, Hi$l. de imusiotiane 3. Anglia Sim, ii. 14S. Dog^ 

dole,, ATon. .dn^lic., i. 2HQ. Joh. Bromtoa, Mt sup. U col. 6014^ 

* Diplonuu rpg. Angtt«. 

^ * L« geo Chnaii, Art. rii. Broinlon, wf s\fp. rol. 9*20. ^ 
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that of head of the. church; the name of Patrimony of S€tiM 
Peter ceased from that time to be applied to private domains, 
separated by great distances, spread through Italy, Sicily, and 
Gaul, but served to designate a vast and compa£t territory, 
possessed or ruled sovereignly, by seigneural title.' Pursuant 
to the fixed and universal law of political development, this 
new state was not, more than any other, to be without ambi- 
tion, and its necessary tendency was to abuse, in promotion 
of its material interests, the moral influence which its chief 
exercised over the kingdoms of the west. After such a revo- 
lution, the transmission of an annual tribute to the pontidcol 
court could not fail to have, at all events in the idea of that 
court, a meaning wholly different from before. Notions 
hitherto unheard of began to germinate there; the pope and 
those about him spoke of the universal suzerainty of Saint 
Peter over all countries, however distant, which had received 
the Chriotian faith from Rome. England was of this number; 
the re-establi^ment, therefore, of u tax, though meant merely 
as a proof of Wiristian fev’our, was pi'.riloiis for the politick 
i^ependence of that kingdom. No one there, it is true, 
Buspec^ted the consequences which might result from the per- 
petual obligalipn of Snint Peter’s pence, neither the king, 
who formei^ engagement from ndigious zeal, or fronr 
vanity, nor the people, who had submitted to it without a 
murmur, aB an act of devotion; yet halt ii century sufficed 
to develop these consequences, and to enable the court of 
Rome to tre^t l^gland as ii fief of the apostolic see. 

About tiie year 1030, king Knut resolved to go in person 
to Rome, to visit the tombs of the apostles, and receive the 
thanks due to his liberalities; he set out with a numerous 
re^ue, bearing a wallet on his shoulder, and a long staff in his 
hijM’ Having accomplished his pilgrimage, and on the point 
of r^tamiBg to the north, be addresse^to all the English 
natkm a Letter, throughout which theiT^pre vails a tone of 
kin^ilinpM that conthista singularly with the education and 
filft acte of royalty of the son of Swen. 

*^Kiiiit, king of England and Denmark, to oil the bishops 
and primatea, and all the English people, greeting. I hcrel^ 

. * Fleiuy, HiU. EccUm., Tiii. 20. 

* Tpiftwi, Ml »up^ pan. iii. lib. iii. cap. xri. p. 223. EnoomioD Flnuns, 
p. 403 , tm notU, ^ 
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SIIMUilCe to you thtt I have been to Rom^ for the rerausion 
O^.iDEty rihs^ aod the welfare of my kingdoms. I humbly 
fhffilk the .^’might^ Gh>d for having granted me, once in my 
^fe, the ffraoe tMtitig in person his very holy apostles 
*7eter' and Faul, and all the saints who have their habitation 
either within the walls, or without the Roman city. I deter- 
mined upon this journey, because I had learned from the 
mouthfl of wise men, that the apostle Peter possesses great 
power to bind or to loose, and that he keeps the keys of the 
oelesdal kingdom; wherefore I thought it useful to solicit 
specially his favour and patronage with Gt>d. 

‘‘ During the Easter solemnity was held here a great 
assembly of illustrious persons — namely, pope John, the em- 
peror Kunrad, and all the chief men of the nations, from 
Mount Gargano to the sea which surrounds us. All received 
me with great distinction, and honoured me with rich pre- 
sents: I have received vases of gold and silver, and stuffs and 
vestments of great price. 1 have conversed with the emperor, 
the lord pope, and the other prince^, upon the flbits of all the 
people of lAy kingdoms, English and Danes. I have endea- 
voured to obtain for my people justice and security ih theif 
pilgrimages to Rome, and especially that they may not for 
the future be delayed on their road by the closing of the 
mountain posses, or vexed by enormous tolls. I ol^ com* 
plained to the lord pope of the immensity of the sums exacted 
to this day from my archbishops, when,, according to custom,^ 
they repair to the apostolical court to obtain'^the paiUum. It 
has been ddbided that this shall not occur for the future. 

“ 1 would also have you know that I have made a vow to 
Almighty God to regulate my life by the dictates of virtue, 
and to govern my people with justice. If during the im- 
petuosity of my ybuth I have done anything contrary ^to 
equity, I will for future, with the help of God, amend 
thlB to the best of m power; wherefore, I require and oom- 
mtnd all my councillors and thoee to whom 1 ha^ confided 
tile afiairs of my kingdom, to lend them^ylves to no injnsticJ 
dtha* in fear of me, or to favour the powerful. I reooomieBa 
them, if they priee my friendship and their own lives, to do 
no harm or violence to any man, ricli or pd<Wi let every one 
in Ub plane ooioy that which he possesses, not be dis- 
tmbed in that enjoyment, either in the kinj^a name or in ttd 
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name of anj other person, nor under prete3ct of levjmg money 
for my Creaaiuy; for I need no money obtained by .unjuai 


1 propose to return to England thisiaiinuner, end na soon 
as the preparations for my embarkation shall be complete4L 
1 in treat and order you all, bishops and officers of my king- 
dom of England, by the faith you owe to God and to mp, to 
see that before my return all our debts to God be paid — 
namely, the plough dues, the tithe of animals born within the 
year, and the pence due to Saint Peter from every house in 
town and country; and further, at mid August, the tithe of 
the harvest, and at Martinmas the first fruit of the seed; and 
if, on my landing, these dues are not fully paid, the royal 
power will be exercised upon defaulters, according to the 
rigour of the law and without any mercy.”' 

It was in the reign of Knut, and favoured by the protracted 
WOTS that he prosecuted to reunite the other Scandinavian 
kingdoms to Denmark, that Grxlwin, the Saxon pensaiit, 
whose singula^ndventurc ^wc have before related, gradually 
rose to the highest military honours. After a gA^t victory 
gained- over thc|P^orwegians, he obtaiued the dignity of carl, 
or ^Kilitical chief of the ancient kingdom of Wessex, now 
reduced to the state of a province. Many other English 
zealously served the Danish king in hb conquests in Norway 
and on the shores of the Baltic. Pie employed the Saxon 
navy to destroy that^of the petty kings of the north, and 
having dispossessed them, one after the other, he assumed the 
new title of emperor of the north, by the grac^ of ^hrist, 
king of kings.^ Despite this intoxication of military glory, 
however, the national antipathy to the Danish domination did 
not cease; and on the death of their grea 'king, as his con- 
temporaries called him, things resumed th€ir course. Nothing 
remained of the apparent fusion of two r^es under the some 
flag; and this empire, raised for a momenl above all the king- 
doms of the north, was dissolved in the same manner as the 
vast empire of Charlemagne. The Scandinavian populations 
expelled their Danish conquerors, and chose natuHud chiefr 


* Floreoi. Wlfurn. Chroa., p. 021. 

■ Ego .... impenior Knoio a Chiistu regc regum, ivgiaijjiij . . . poHma 
Knoii ivfiSk apud Wilkins, ConctUa Magna Briuimla, 1. 290.) 
VOL. I. 1, 
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for themAelveB. More anciently subjected, the Anglo-Saxons 
could not all at once regain their liberty in so complete a 
manner; but they secretly attacked the power of the foreigners, 
And commenced by intrigues a revolution that was to be ter- 
minated by force. ^ 

The Danish king died in the year 1035, and left three sons, 
of whom one only, named Hardeknut, {Harda-knut, Horda- 
knuty Hartha-knut^) that is, Knut the strong or the brave, 
was bom of (he Norman Emma; the others were the children 
of a first wife. Knut had at his death desired that the son 
of Emma should be his successor; such a nomination was 
rarely without influence upon those to whom the Gcififian 
customs gave the right of electing their kings. But Harde- 
knut was then in Denmark; and the Danes of London,'^ eager 
to have a chief, that they might be united and powerful against 
the discontented Saxons, elected as king another son of Knut, 
named Harold.* This election, sanctioned by the majority, 
met #ith some opponents, whom the English, hastened to join, 
in order to nourish and envenom the domesBc’^quarrel of their 
masters, ^^he provinces of the south-west, which, for the 
whole duration of the conquest, were alwa 3 r 0 thp first to rise 
and the last to submit, proclaimed Hardeknut king, while the 
Danish soldiers and sailors installed Harold in London. This 
political schism again divided England into two zones, sepa- 
rated by the Thames. The north was for Harold, the souQl 
for the son of Emma; but tho struggle carried on in the^ 
two namea^as in reality the struggle between the two great 
InterqpU oithe all-powerful conquerors to the north of the 
XhanicB, and the less feeble of the conquered to the south. 

Godwin, son of Ulfnoth, was then chief of the vast pro- 
vince of Wessex, and one of the most powerful men in Eng- 
land« Whether he had already conceived the project of 
using the Mwer he derived from the foreigners for the deli- 
verance of his nation, or felt a personal afiecdon for the 
VQunger son of Knut, he favoured the absent claimant, and 
mviM the widow of the late king into the wesL She 


* Pfitilli mllllQm dinomm in Anisia, m AjisUci t donuDio Dmoram 
labaiwiUir. (Pelii OIbI Excerpt, apmd SoripL r«r. Dbiuc. ii., 207.) Mga tf 
IfagaiMi BertoUa, osp. ri. ; Boom's HeimikiiilgU, Ul. 211. 

■ lagolf., ol flip. L 01. OhiOB. Buon.; p. IM. 
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accompanied by some Danish troops,* and bringing with her 
part of her husband’s treasures. Godwin assumed the office of 
general in chief and protector of the kingdom in the name 
and in the absence of the son of Emma.® He received, for 
Hardeknut, the oaths of fidelity of the whole southern po- 
pulation. This ambiguous insurrection, which, under one 
aspect, appeared the struggle of two pretenders, under an- 
other, B war of nation against nation, did not extend north 
of the Thames, lliere the mass of the Saxon inhabitants 
swore, in common with the Danes, fidelity to king Harold; 
there were only a few individual exceptions, ns the refusal of 
Ethelnoth,^ an Englishman by birth and archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to consecrate the king elected by the foreigners, and 
to give him the sceptre and crown of the Anglo-Saxon kings.* 
Harold, according to some historians, crowned himself with 
his own hand, without any religious ceremony; and renewing 
in his heart the ancient spirit of hi.s ancestors, he conceived a 
hatred for Christianity. It was the hour of worshi|^ and 
when the people were repairing to church, that he sel^ted 
to send for his hunting dogs, or have his table seiVed.^ 

A fierce war* between the south and north of England, 
between the Saxon population and the Danish population, 
appeared inevitable. This expeertation occasioned a sort of 
panic among the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of the left bank of 
the Thames,^ who, despite their apparent fidelity to the king 
recognised by the Danes, feared lest they should be treated 
as rebels. Many families quitted their houses,>^gnd sought 
shelter in the forests. Whole troops of men, women, and 
children, with their cattle and goods, proceeded to the marshes, 
which extended for more than a hundred miles over the 
four counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon. Northampton, and 
Lincoln.'^ This district, which appeared a vast lake inter- 
spersed with iwlandw, was only inh^ited by monks, who owed 
to the munificence of the ancieDt kings vast houses built 
amidst the waters, upon piles and earth brought from a dis- 

* Mid .... biuouhim (Chroo. Baxoii., 1(V4.) 

” WnjcliB. Milmes., ui lib. IL p. 70. Heario. HnnUiiiL, u( n/p. lib. tL 
p. 304. Cbron Sax. p. IM. 

■ StJkel, DoUe ; m 0 iA, nacAd. « Ebb 0 regljifl Emw , p. 17A 

* IbiJ. ■ lapnlL, ■! mp. L 01. 'Id. ib. 
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tance.^ The poor fugitives settled in the willow groves 
which covered these low and muddj lands. Wanting many 
of the necessaries o^life, and having nothing to do the 'vAole 
dny, they assailed with solicitations, or with visits of simple 
curiosity, the monks of Croyland, Peterborough, and other 
neighbouring abbeys. They went to and fro unceasingly to 
demand assistance, counsel or prayers;'* they followed the 
monks or servants ol' the convent at every turn, importuning 
them to pity their lot. In order not to deport from the 
observance of their rules, the monks shut themselves up in 
their cells, and deserted the cloister and the church, because 
the crowd flocked there. Wulf, a hermit, who lived alone in 
the marshes of Fegland, was so alarmed at finding himself 
suddenly surrounded by men and noise, that he abandoned 
his cabin, and ded to seek other deserts. 

The war, so desired on one side of the Thames, and so 
dreaded on the other, did not take place, because the absence 
of Hardeknut being protracted, the enthusiasm of his Danish 
partisans subsided,^ and the English of the south did not think 
the moment had ai'rived for them to raise their national stan- 
dards, not os favourers of a Danish pretender, but as enemi^ 
to all the Danes. The Norman woman, whose presence 
served to give to the insurrection a colour less offensive in 
the eyes of a foreign power, made peace with this power, and 
surrendered the treasure of Knut to the rival of her own son. 
Godwin and the other Saxon chiefs of west, forced by 
her desertijpvi to acknowledge Harold as king, swore obe- 
dience to him, and Hardeknut was forgotten.* At the same 
time there happened a tragical event, the story of which has 
only reached us envelo|^ in much obscurity. A letter 
from Emma, who was living at London on good terms with 
king Harold, was sent, it would appear, to the two sons of 
Ethelred in Normandy; their mother informed them in it 
that the Anglo-Saxon people appeared disposed to make 
one of them king, and to shake off the Danish yoke; she 

' Will. Mdmesb.. ut tup, lib. It. p. 3112. 

■ Ingulf, Ml «i^. i. 01. 

■ Rofvr de Hored., Ml mtp, pars. I. d^. 

* Bax piMBaiiiu, .... FuU cpmy ^fer all (Chroa. Sax., p. 

IMk) 
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invited one of tbem to come secretly to England, to advise 
with her nnd their friends.* Whether tl^ letter was genuine 
or forged, the sons of Ethelred receivla it with joy, and 
the younger of the two, Alfred, embarked by the consent of 
his brother, with a troop of Norman or Boulogneae sol-, 
diers,^ which was contrary to the instructions of Emma, if, 
indeed, the invitation proceeded from hcr.^ 

The young Alfred landed at Dover, and advanced south 
of the Thames, where he was likely to encounter less danger 
and difficulty, because the Danes were not numerous there. 
Grodwin went to meet him, perhaps to ascertain his capacity, 
and to concert with him some plan for the national deU- 
verance. He found him surrounded by foreigners, w ho had 
come in his train to shore the high fortune he hoped to 
find in England, and this sight suddenly converted the 
disposition of the Saxon chief towards Alfred into 
hailMd ‘An ancient liistorian on this occasion puts into the 
mouCH*^ Godwin a speect^ to the assembled chiefs, in which 
he represents to them that Alfred was come escorted by too 
many Normans; tliut he had promised to these Normans pos- 
sessions in England, and that they must not allow this race 
of foreigners, known throughout the world for their craft 
and daring, to become masters in the country.^ Whatever 
may have been the fact as to this harangue, Alfred was aban- 
doned, if not betrayed by Godwin and the Saxons,^ who 
in truth bad not summoned liim from beyond seas, nor 
drawn him into the peril in which they left him. Harold’a 
officers, informed of his landing, surprised him with his cem- 
paniems in the town of Guildford, while they were unarmed 
and dispersed in different houses. They were all seized and 
bound, without any attempt being made t8 defend them.^ 
More than six hundr^ foreigners had followed young 
they were separated irom him, and treated with the 

' Bogo. uniiB Tnbuin md me Tclocitvr et pririie Teniot. (Emma regise 
, p. 174.) 

■ WiUelm. OenMi., Mt tup. p. 271. 

'* Job. Bromlon, ml wmp. L col. 0^. Ediidb Edcqdi., p. 173 St 0. 

* HpoHc. Hmiliifd., mi wmp. Ub. ▼{. p. 303 
> Wniolm. Malmrt., mi tmp. Ub. ii. p. 77. 

* Boger ds Horeden, mt np. p. 438. AUnd. Bierd. Oenedog. rtg. Aag. 
mpmd Hid. sngl. Script. (Bcldcn) i. col. 300. OuU. PicUTlends, mp^ 
BMpL rcr. Nonuum., p. 178. 
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greatest barbarity; nine of each ten perished in horrible tor- 
tures; the tenth alone obtained his life. The son of Ethelred, 
transiferred to thelkland of Ely, in the heart of the Danish 
territory, was brought before judges, who condemned him to 
lose his eyes as a violator of the peace of the country. His 
mother took no steps to save him from this punishment. She 
deserted the orphan, says the ancient chronicler;^ and other 
historians reproach her with having been an accomplice in his 
death. ^ Tho latter assertion may be doubted, though it is a 
singular circumstance that Emma, on being shortly afterwords 
banished from England by king Harold, did not repair to 
Nonnandy with her own relations and the second son of 
Ethelred, but sought a foreign asylum in Flanders,^ whence 
she addressed herself to the son of Knut in Denmark, intreat- 
ing him to revenge his maternal brother, the son of Ethel- 
red the Saxon, who, said Emma, had been asBasainate^ by 
Harold, and betrayed by Godwin.^ ^ 

The treachery of Godwin was the war-cry of the NorJians, 
who in their blind resentment accused the Saxons rather than 
the Danes of the massacre of their countrymen, victims of^a 
too hazardous enterprise. There are, besides, many versions 
of this affair,® of which not one is supported by sufficient 
proofs to be regarded as the true one. An historian, among 
the most worthy of belief, commences his narration in these 
words : " I am now going to relate what the story-tellers re- 
count of the death of Alfred:’*^ and at the end of his narrative, 
he odds, " This being the common rumour, 1 have not omitted 
it» but as no chronicle mentions it, I affirm it not.'’^ What 
appears, beyond doubt, is the execution of the son of Ethel- 
re^ and of BevGral hundred men who bad accompanied him 
from Normandy and France, to excite the Saxons to insur- 
reotion; the interview of Godwin with this young man, and 
m<m especially, the premeditated treachery of which Jia ia 

Malnten., Nf jiwp. lib. il. p. 70. — ElnredJ rmopn scire TDleba4 
dEdwanlu rxuli uicbel pcnlbus boui fticiebat. (DugdAle, itfpjioj/. Anglic. 

i. 88.) 

* C. Job. Bromi.. ut twp. i. aA. 034.. Dugdale^ p. 35. 

* HBiirici Hiihu. Kb. ri. p. 304. 

* Hogrr de HoTeden, pars I. ¥t sttp. p. 439. 

^ * Job. firomi., hI tup, 
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accused by many writers, appear to be fabulous circumstancea, 
Buperstructed on one genuine fact. However unworthy of 
beliaf these fables may be, they are far^^rom being destitute 
of historical importance, in consequence of the credit (licy 
obtained in foreign countries, and the national resentment 
which they excited against the English people. 

On the death of Harold, the Anglo-Saxons, still not bold 
enough to choose a king of their own race, concurred with the 
Danes in electing the son of Emma and KnuX.^ The first 
act of royalty done by Hardeknut was to order the body of 
his predecessor, Harold, to be disinterred, and after the head 
had been cut off^o be thrown into the Tliames. Some Danish 


fishermen found the body, and again buried it at London, in 
the, cemetery set apart for their nation, who even in the 
gravp were resolved to be distinguished from the English.* 
Having given this example of vengeance and barbarity 
iigi»fit'one dead brother, the new king, with a great show of 
fr a ^l ^ l affliction, commenced an extensive judicial inquiry 
into^ft niurder of Alfred. lie himself being a Dane, no 
maif (^Danish race was cited by him to appear before the 
justice-seat, and Saxons were alone charged with a crime 
which could only have been useful to their mnsterp. God- 
win, whose power and doubtful designs inspired great fears, 
was the first accused; he presented himself, according to the 
English law, accompanied by a great number of relationa, 
friends and witnesses, who, with him, swore that he had 


taken no port, directly or indirectly, in the death of the son 
of Ethelred. This legal proof wels not sufficient with a king 
of foreign race; and in order to give it value, it was necessary 
for the Saxon chief to back it with rich presents, the^ de- 
tails of which if not wholly fabulous, woyld lead one to be- 
lieve that many of the English assisted their countryman to 
buy off this prosecution, instituted in bad faith. Godwin gave 
king Hardeknut a vessel adorned with gilt metal and manned 
with eighty soldiers, each with a gilt helmet, a gilt axe upon 
his left shoulder, a javelin in his right hand, and on each arm 
bracelets of gold, weighing six ounces.^ A Saxon bishop, 


' Id. i^. MaUb. We»tin., ul $mp. p. 210. 
* lo^ir. ut Myp. \. 62 . 

* WinCim. Maljoesb., lib. ii. iif Myp. p. 77. 
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named Leofwin,* accused of having assisted the son of UU- 
noth in his alleged treason, like Godwin, cleared himself bj 
presents. 

Bl general, in his relations with the conquered, Harde- 
ktiut showed less cruelty than avarice; his love of money 
equalled and perhaps exceeded that of the pirates his an- 
cestorsi He overwhelmed England with taxes, and more than 
once his collectors fell victims of the hatred and despair they 
excited. Thp citizens of Worcester killed two in the exer- 
cise of their functions. As soon as the news of this murder 
reached the Danish authorities, two chieftain^ of that nation, 
Leofrik and Siward, the one governor of Morcin, the other oi 
Northumbria, uni^ their forces and marched against the 
rebel city, with orders to waste it by fire and steel, 
iflhabitants abandoned their bouses in a body, and took refuge 
i(L%)e of the islands formed by the Severn; they here reisinl 
intrenchments, and resisted, until the wearied assailantS al- 
lowed them to return in peace to their dwellings.^ ^ 
Thus the spirit of independence, which the conquerorf.jalled 
revolt, gradually revived among the sons of the Saxons ai^d 
the Anglos. Misery and insults were not wanting to awoken 
in their minds regret for their lost liberty.^ The Dane who 
bore the title of king of England was not the only oppressor 
of the natives; under him was a whole nation of foreigners, 
each of whom did his best towards the evil work. This su> 


perior class, of whom the English wore subjects and i^ot fel- 
low citizens, did not pay taxes like the English, but, on the 
oontraiw, shared the imposts levied by their chief, receiving, 
nt Axed periods, large disCributions of money.^ When the 
king, in his military reviews or pleasure excursions, used Hie 
house of a Dane as lodging, the Dane was paid, sometimes 
in money, ^ sometimes with the fat cattle which the Saxon 


' IJ. Letif-win. Wi/, /♦>&, dev, beloved. 
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peasant hud thus fed for the table of his conquerors.^ But 
the house of the Saxon was the inn of the Dane; the 
foreigner there gratuitously enjoyed fire, food, and bed; he 
occupied the place of honour as master.^ The head of the 
family might not drink without his guest’s permission, nor be 
seated in his presence. The latter could at pleasure insult 
the wife, the daughter, or the servant^ of his Saxon, and if he 
defended or avenged them, he found no asylum; he was pur- 
sued and tracked like a wild beast; a price w^s set on his 
head os on a wolfs; he become a wolf's head, to adopt the 
Anglo-Saxon expression;^ and nothing remained for him but 
to fly to the forest with the wolves, to become a brigand 
there, and war against the foreign conquerors, and the na- 
tives, who sjumbered like cowards beneath the yoke of these 
foreignorg. 

Th^ejong Qccunqulated sufferings at length produced their 
llfe,^eath of king Hordcknqt, which took place sud- 
a marriage feast, before the Danes assembled 
king, a great insurrectionary army was formed 
underUc command of a Saxon named Howne.^ Unfor- 
tilnately, patriotic exploits of this army are now as little 
known, os the name of its chief is obscure. Godwin and his 
SOD, Harald (or Harold, according to the Saxon orthography), 
now raised the standard of independence of their countiy, 
against every Dane, king or claimant, chief or soldier. Beaten 
back rapidly to the north, driven from town after town, the 
Danes leB^e country, and landed, greatly diminished in num- ^ 
ber, on the shores of their old country.^ They in their turn 
related a story of treachery, the romantic circumstances of 
which are found, equally fabulous, in the history of several 
nadons; they said that Harold, son of Godwin, had invited 


' Magna Bumina animaliom bro« craaaoniiii. (iA.) 
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le chiefs among them to a grand banquet, to which the 
loxonstcame armed, and attacked them unexpectedly.^ 

It was not a surprise of this kind, but open war, which put 
n end to the dominion of the Scandinavians in England. 
Godwin’s son and Godwin himself, played, at the head of the 
evolted nation, the most conspicuous part in this national 
ror. At the moment of deliverance, the whole care of public 
iffairs was confided to the son of the cowherd Elfnoth, who, 
n saving his country from the h^ds of the foreigners, had 
iccomplished the extraordinary fortime he had begun by 
iBving a foreigner from the hands of Ms countrymen,^ God- 
vin, had he desired it, might have been ' named king of the 
English; few sufirages would have been denied him, but he 
)referred to direct the attention of the people towards a man 
inconnected with the recent events, without enviers^^.with- 
lut enemies; inoffensive to all ^m his absence from public 
iffoirs, interesting to olbby his inisfortunesT--towards Edward, 
he second son of Ethelred, £he same^'V^hose brother l^was 
iccused of having betrayed and death. By thi^dvice 

)f the chief of Wessox,^ a cod^ifiil, assembled at (yillin^ 
lam, decided that a nation J nieuagl^ili^mM be sent to Edward 
in Normandy, to announce to luin that the whole people had 
elected him king, but upon condition that he should bring 
but few Normans with him.^ 

Edward ^obeyed, says an undent chronicle,^ and came to 
England with very few men. He was proclaimed king on 
his arrival, and crowned in the cathedral of Winchester. On 
giving him the crown and sceptre, the bishop mode him a 
long speech upon the duties of royalty, and the mild and 
equitable government of his Anglo-Saxon predecessors. As 
he was unmarried, be selected for his queen the daughter of 
the powerful and popular man to whom he owed his kingrinin- 
Vorious evil rumours drculated on the subject of this marriage; 
it was said that Edward, alarmed at the immense authority 
of Godwin, had taken him for a father-in-law, to avoid having 

* P^tri Olai, Excerpt., ui Bup. ii. 307. 

* Dugdale, Mona^, AnpHc^, i. 24. 

Willelm. MaLmesb., lib. ii. nl Mwp. p. HO. 

* ClirOD. Box., p. l^tl. llenho. Hanilnd., lib. utntp. 306 ; Kny^lon, 
yf Mp. Ub. L cap. iriii. rol. 232D. 

* Heoriei linntind., lib. ri. ut sup. 
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him for an enemy. ^ Others say that, before procuring the 
election of the new king, Godwin had exacted from him an 
oath, by God and his soul, that he would, if elected, marry, 
hia daughter.2 However this may have been, Edward re- 
ceived in marriage a young person of great beauty and learn- 
ing, modest and of a sweet disposition; she was called Edith, 
a familiar diminutive for Edswith or EtbcLswith.^ “ I have 
often seen her in my c^dhood,” says a contemporary, “ when 
I went to visit my father, who was employed" in the king’s 
palace. If fihe met me on my return from school, she inter- 
rogated me upon grammar, poetry, or eveu logic, in 
which she was well versed; and when she had entangled me 
in the meshes of some subtle argument, she never failed to 
bestow upon iHe three or four crowns by her servant, and to 
send me to have refreshment in the pantry.”^ Edith was 
mlM and kind to all who approached her; those who disliked 
th^ somewhat si^vage pride of character of her father and 
bi^^er, praised her fpr not rteembling them, as Is poetically 
exp^^ed in a Latin^'^'i^erfle, then much esteemed: Sicut 
Bjpin^rosam, genuit CwwinfU Edithonu” — “ As the thorn 
^oduces the ro^^M^^win produced Edith.”* • 

The withdrawal ot the DoiU^ and the complete destruction 
of the rule of the conquest, in awakening patriotic thoughts, 
had rendered the Anglo-Saxon customs dearer to the people. 
They desired to restore them in all their pristine purity, 
freed from all that the mixture of races hod added to them of 
foreign matter. This wish led them to revert to the times 
which preceded the great Danish invasion, to the reign of 
Ethelred, whose institutions and laws were sought out with 
a view to their re-establishment.^ This restoration took place 
to the utmost extent possible, and the of king Edward 

became connected with it; it was a popular saying that this 
good king had restored the good laws of his father Ethelred. 
But, in truth, he was no legislator; he promulgated no new 
code; the only thing was, that the ordinances of the Danish 
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kings ceased in his reign to be executed.^ The tax of the 
conquest, at first granted temporarily under the name of 
.Danegheld, as we have seen above, then levied each year, 
during thirty years, for the foreign soldiers and sailors,^ was 
in this manner abolished, not through the spontaneous bene- 
volence of the new king, but because there were no longer 
any Danes in England. 

That is to say, there were no longer any Danes living in 
the country ds rulers; such had ^ been expelled; but the 
English, restored to liberty, did not drive from \heir habita- 
tions the laborious and peaceable Danes who, swearing obe- 
dience to the common law, were content with existing simply 
as cultivators or citizens. The Saxon people did not, by way 
of reprisals, levy taxes on them, or render their condition 
worse than their own. In the eastern, and especially in the 
northern provinces, the children of the Scandinavians ron- 
tinued to exceed in number those of the Anglo-Saxons; 
provinces were distinguished from the midland and soiy^rn 
by a remarkable difference of idiom, manners, am^local 
customs,’ but not the slightest resistance was raised vo th& 
t^ovornment of the Saxon king. Social equality soon drew 
together and fused the two nations, formerly hostile. This 
union of all the inhabitants of the English soil, formidable to 
foreign invaders, stayed their ambitious projects, and no 
northern king dared to assert in arms the heritage of the 
Bona of Knut. These kings even sent messages of peace and 
Iriendship to the peaceable Edward: “We will,” said they, 
"allow you to reign unmolested over your country, and we 
will content ourselves with the lands which God has given 
ns to rule."’ ' ^ 

But under this eifterior appearance of prosperity and in- 
dependence, new germs of trouble and ruin were silently de- 
veloping themselves. King Edward, son of a Nonpan woman, 

■ Bub ntunluB rvgis Edwordi juralur, non ^uod lUe ■imiuvrir, ued ^nod 
obuomiTrlL (Id. ib.) « 

” ; nl. lleregeoM, Uibuie of ibe irmj (Ch^n. 

Bax. pottim.) • 

* Mjrena-iugn, WMl-Seoxno-lagu, Danx-Ugu. Seo HiAra, Tbesudv 

UofURT. Bcpieatrion. • 

* Mognni tbon godes cmp. Ui.; Snom'i HrimskiingU, U. 52; In- 
gidr, mt Mp. p. ee ; Job. Dromu «rf $wp, i. col. 938. 
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brought up from infancy in Normandy, had returned almost 
a foreigner to the country of his ancestors;^ a foreign language 
had been that of his youth; he had grown old among other 
men and other customs than the customs and men of England; 
his friends, the companions of his pleasures and his sorrows, 
his nearest relatives, the husband of his sister, were all beyond 
sea^. He had sworn to bring with him but few Normans, 
and but few, in fact, accompanied him, but many Followed 
him: those who had loved him in his exile, tjiose who hud 
more or less assisted him when he was poor, all hastened to 
besiege his palace.^ He could not help receiving them at his 
fireside and at his table, or even the preferring them to the, 
to him, strangers from whom he derived his fireside, his table, 
and his title. The irresistible tendency of early affections bo 
misled him, that he gave all the high dignities and great 
offices of the country to men born in another land, and who 
ca^d not for England. The national fortresses were placed 
uiMF the guard of Norman warriors; Norman priests ob- 
tain^ bishoprics in England, and became the chaplains, 
counWlors, and intimate confidiants of the king. 

any who called themselves cousins to Edward’s mother 
passed the Channel, sure of a good reception.* None who 
solicited a favour in the Norman tongue* met with a denial; 
their language even banished from the palace the national 
language, which became an object of ridicule with the foreign 
courtiers; flattery was ever addressed totheking in thefavounto 
idiom. All the ambitious English nobility spoke or stam- 
mered in their houses the new court language, as alone worthy 
of a well bom man.^ They cast aside their long Saxon 
doaka, for the short wide-sleeved Norman mantle; they imi- 
tated in their writing the lengthened form of the Norman 
letters; instead of signing their name at the bottom of civil 
acts, they affixed seals of wax, in the Norman fashion. In 
short, oil the ancient national customs, even in the most 
trifling things, were abandoned to the lower cloas.^ • 

*. IngnlL, til »Mp. p. 02. 

* Wnielm. Malmab., lib. ii. Hi tup. p. 00. 

* Aurmhena de Nonnannia pluiioiDa qaoa, raxiis dignJtolibaii promotoa, 
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But the people who had shed their blood that England 
might be free, and who were not so delighted with the grace 
and charm of the new customs, deemed that they saw the re- 
vival, under another form, of A foreign government. Godwin, 
although among his countrymen the highest in dignity and 
the next after the king, fortunately had not forgotten his 
plebeian origin, and joined the popular party against the 
Norman favourites. The son of IJlfnoth and his four sons, 
all brave warriors and greatly beloved by the people, resisted, 
with erect front, the Norman influence, as they had drawn 
their swords against the Danish conquerors. ‘ In the palace, 
where their daughter and sister was lady and mistress, they 
returned with insolence the insolence of the parasites and 
courtiers from Gaul; they ridiculed their exotic customs, and 
contemptuously denounced or jested at the weakness of the 
king, who abandoned to them his confidence and the forjpne 
of the country.^ 

The Normans carefully collected their obscrvationB/(^d 
envenomed them at leisure; they incessantly repeated VT Ed- 
ward that Godwin and bis sons grossly insulted hinjl that 
their arrogance was unbounded, and that it was easy to dis- 
cern in them the ambition of reigning in his stead, and the 
intention to betray him.’ But while these accusations were 
current in the king’s palace, in the popular meetings^ the 
conduct and character of the Saxon chief and his sons were 
judged far diflerently. Is it astonishing,” asked the people, 
"that the author and support of Edward’s reign should be 
indignant at seeing new men from a foreign nation raised 
above him? and yet never does he utter one harsh word to 
the man whom he himself created king.” The Norman 
fiavooritee were denpunced as infamouB infdrmers, fabricators 
of dlaoord and troume,’ and there was ever a prayer, in ac- 

■ Oodwinom et nstos, Dugnanlmw Tiros et IndaslrioB, Bnetores rt ta< 
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clamations, for long life to the great chief, to the chief mag- 
nanimous by sea or land.^ They cursed the fatal marriage 
of Ethelred t^ith a Norman, that union contracted to save the 
country from foreign invasion,^ and from which a fresh inva- 
sion was How the result, a new conquest, under the mask of 
peace and friendship. 

The traces and perhaps the original expression of these 
national maledictions are ^found in a passage of on ancient 
historian, in which the singular turn of the jdeas and the 
vivacity of the language seem to reveal the style of the people; 
“ The all-powerful God must have proposed to himself at once 
two plans of destruction for the English race, and must have 
framed a sort of military ambuscade against it; for on one 
band he let loose the Danish invasion; on the other he 
created and cemented the Norman alliance, so that, if we 
escaped the blows aimed at our faces by the Danes, the cun- 
ning of the Normans might be at hand to surprise us.”^ 

\ * Eadroeri, UiiL (Seldeii) lib. i. p 4. 

■ He|riri Hanlind., lib. vi.^t luj?. p. 339. * IdL ib. 
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AhoNg tho^ who came from Normtndjor France, to Vidt 
king Edward, waa a certnin Eugtache, who on the other dde 
of the channel bore the title of count de Boulogne. He held 
the hereditnry government, under the MHteraintj of the kioga 
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of Frunce, of the towo of Boulogne and a am oil territory 
along the coast, and in token of hia dignity of Lord of a mari- 
time country, when he woa armed for war, wore 4n hia 
helmet two long plumes of whalebone.^ Eustoche had just 
married Edward’s slater, the widow of another Frenchman 
named Gualtier de Mantes.^ The Saxon king's new brother- 
in-law sojourned with him for some time, with a numerous 
retinue. He found the palace filled with men born, like liini- 
Belf, in Gaul, and speaking ita idiom, so that England ap- 
peared to him a conquered country, in which the Normans 
and French had the right to do anything they pleased. After 
having rested, on his return home, in the city of Canterbury, 
the count proceeded towards Dover; at about a mile from the 
town, he made hia escort halt, quitted hia travelling palfrey, 
and mounted the charger which one of his men led in his 
right hand;* ho put on Ida coat of mail, and all hia com- 
panions did the same. In this menacing uttire they entered 
Dover. ^ 

They insolently paraded^the town, marking the best houses 
to pass •the night in, and authoritatively establislie^l them- 
selves in them. The inhabitants murmured; one of them hod 
the courage to stop on the tlireshold one of the Frenchmen who 
was about to take up his quarters in his house. The foreigner 
drew his sword and wounded the Englishman, who hastily 
arming with hia household, attacked and killed the aggressor. 
On bearing this, Eustache de Boulogne and his troop left 
their lodgings, remounted their horses, and besieging Ihu 
house of the Englishman, murdered him, says the Saxon 
chronicle, before hia own hearth.® They then went through 
the town, sword In hand, striking men and women, and 
erashing children under the feet of the horses.^ They had 
not proceeded far before they met a body of armed citizens; 
and in tlie combat which took place, nineteen of the Bou- 
logncse were^llcd. The count fied with the remainder, 

* WiUrlni. DrilonU PhiJippeid, apud Script, rer. Oallii;. r; FniilH«., 
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and not venturing to seek the harbour to embark, ho turned 
bank and hastened to Gloucester, where king Edwitrd then 
reaidll with his Norman favourites.^ 

The king, say the chronicles, gave his peace to Eustache 
and his companions.’ He believed, on the bare word of his 
^brother-in-law, that all the blame lay with the citizens of 
Dover, and, violently enraged against them, he sent for God- 
win, in whose government the town was included. ‘'Go 
without deUy,” said Edward, “ and chastise, by a military 
execution,’ those who attack my relations with arms in their 
hands, and disturb the peace ot the country.^ Less prompt 
to decide in favour of a foreigner against his countrymen, 
Godwin suggested that instead of exercising a blind vengeance 
upon the Whole town, the magistrates should be cited, in legal 
form, to appear before the king and royal judges, to. account 
for their conduct. "It is not right,” said be to the king, "to 
condemn, without hearing them, men whom it is your duty to 
protect,”^ 

Edward’s fury, aggravated by the clamours of his courti§p8 
and favourites, now turned wholly against tho^l^giii^ chj||| 
who himself, charged with disob^ience ano^jflWllion, 
cited to appear before a great council oonvok^ at" GKiucesterJ 
Godwin at first was little moved by thia BoouBatio^thinking 
the king would soon be calmer, and th^[|||^^other chiefs 
would do himjuslice.’ But he soon means of 

the royal influence and the intrigues of dHpH^ers, the 
oBBembly had been corrupted, and that a sefm^e of 
ment would be pronounced against . bimssi{K£l^^iB Mbs. 
Both father and sons hc5reupou resolved to op^wi^lheir popUr 
loiity to these machinations, and to maka'on appeal to 
English against the foreign courtiers, although, it was far 
iWHn their intention, says the ancient ^Imniclo, to oflfer any 
vlolenoe to their national king.’ 

Godwin raised a troop of volunteers in th<^ cOonti^ OQOth 
of the Thames, the whole extent of w’hich he goyemed. 
Harold, hia eldest son, assembled a groat number ot ^ 

I Chnn. Axon. Frsgm., m ft mnp HIaII. n^tid Lye, CioMcu*. U, ag 
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the eastern coast, between the Thames and Boston Wash; hla 
second son, Swen or Sweyn, engaged the inhabitants of the 
Severn and the Welsh frontier in this patriotic conTedera- 
tlon. The three armies united near Gloucester, and de> 
mojided of the king, by messengers, that count Eustache and 
his coltapanionB, with some other Normans and Boulognese at 
the coui^ shonld be given up to the judgment of the nation. 
Eklward made no answer to these requests; and sent an order 
to the two great chiefs of the northern and centM provinces, 
Siward and Leofrik, both Danes by birth, to march south- 
west, with all the forces they could assemble. The inhabi- 
tants of Northumbria and Mercin, though they armed at the 
call of the two chiefs for the defence of the royal authority, 
did so with little ardour. Siivard and Leofrik heard their 
Soldiers murmur that it was an entire miscalculation to sup- 
pose that they would shed the blood of their countrymen for 
any foreign interest, or for Edward’s favourites.^ 

Both chieBains saw the^force of this; the national distinc- 
tion between the Anglo -Saxons and the Anglo-Danes had 
beoom^ too for the old hatred of the two races to be again 
worked for the profit of the enemies of country. The 
chiefs and warriors of, the northern provinces refu^ posi- 
tively to cross anus with^ the insurgents of the south; they 
proposed an artnlstice betjrMn the king and Godwin, and that 
their dispute Aould be inveatigated before an assembly held 
at Lo|ldon, Bdward was compelled to yield; Godwin, who 
diAnbt deaiiwwSr for the sake of war, willingly consented; 
and on one side and the other, says the Saxon chronicle, they 
S^ore the of God and perfect friendship.^ This was 

Ittle fote^^of t&e time, but, on one side at least, these pro- 
inls^^W^lnainoereh The king avaiUfi hNhself of the interval 
btfoTe'^ilie meeting of the assembly, fixed for the autumnal 
equloQi^ to augment the number of his troops, while Godwin 
to the Bouth-westem provinces, and his band of 
having neither pay nor quarters, returned to their 
faii^ik*! Breaking his word, although indirectly, Edward 
procUUnied bis ban for the levy of an army, syotb as well 
as north of the Thiimes.* 
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TbiB .atmy, Bay the chroniders, was the greatest that had 
been seen under the new reign.* The king gave the com- 
mand' of it to his foreign favourites, amongst whom in the 
first rank, figured a youthful son of his sister Goda and the 
Frenchmail Gualtier de Mantes. Edward quartered, bis 
forces id and near I^ondon, so that the national council 
opened in th^ centre of a camp exposed to the influence of 
terror ai^d df royal seduction. Godwin and his two sons were 
cited by this council, deliberating under compulsion, to 
absolve from their oaths and their attendance the few men 
who remained with them,^ and to appear without escort and 
unarmed. They replied that they were ready to obey the 
first of these t^ orders, but that before appearing in the 
assembly alone and unprotected, they demanded the king's 
peace and hostages to guarantee their personal safety both 
coming and going.^ Twice they repeated this demandi 
which the military array displayed in London fully justV 
fled on their part,^ and twice they were met by a r^sal^ 
and the summons to appear without delay, with fWelvp 
compurgators to affirm their innocence on oath. They did 
not appear, and the great council declaring them contu- 
macious, banished them, granting them only five days of 
peace to quit England with all thejr family.^ Godwin, his 
wife Ghitbs or Edith, and three of his sons, Sweyn, Tosti, 
and Ourth, proceeded to the ea^m coast, whence they em- 
barked for Flanders. Harold imd his brother Leufwin went 
westward, to Brig-stow, now Bristol, and croased the Irish 
sea. Before the expiration of the flvQ»days, and in contempt 
of the decree of the assembly, tlie king sent a troop of horse 
in, pursuit of them, but the commander of the party, who 
woa a. Snxon, eithe* co#d not or would not overtake tbem^^ 
The property of Go<lwin and his children was seised and 
ooi^flacaled. His daughter, the king's wife, was deprived of 
all her possessions in land, goods or money. It was not 
right, the foreign courtiers ironically said, that while, |he 
family of this woman was undergoing the evils of she 
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herself should sleep upon down.' The weak-niinded Edward 
went BO far as to allow her to be confined in a cloister; the 
favourites maintained that she was his wife in name only, 
although she shared his bed, and he himself did not contradict 
this proposition, upon which his reputation for sanctity was 

f partly founded.^ The days which followed were days of re- 
oicing and high fortune for the foreigners, and Normandy 
furnished more governors than ever to Engfand.* The Nor- 
mans gradually obtained there the same supremacy \7hich the 
Danes had formerly achieved by the sword. * A monk of 
Jumidges, named Robert, became archbishop of Canterbury; 
another Norman monk was made bishop of London; Saxon 
prelates and abbots were deposed, to m^e rodm for French- 
men and pretended relations of king EdwOri! on the mother’s 
side;* -the governments of Godwin and his sons became the 
property of men bearing foreign titles. One Eudes was made 
chief of the four counties of Devon, Somerset, Dorset, and 
Gornw'all, and the son of Gualtier de Mantes, named Raulfe, 
had charge of Herefordshire and of tlie fortresses erected 
against the Welsh. ^ 

-A n^ guest from Normandy, the most considerable of all, 
now came with a numerous train to visit king Edward and 
the towns and castles of England;^ this Wns William, duke of 
Normandy, bastard son of the last duke Robert, whose vjolent 
character had gained for him the surname of Robert the 
DeviL He was bom to Rq||iert by a young girl of Falaise, 
whom' the duke saw one day bn his return from hunting, by 
the side of a brook, washing linen with her companions. Her 
beauty made a great 'impreasion on Robert, who, wishing to 
have her for a mistress, sent, says the poetical chronicle,^ one 
of his meet discreet knights to make propositions to the family. 
The father at first treated the ofl|^ w^th disdain; but on 
reflection he went to consult one of his brothers, a hermit in 
the neighbouring forest, a man of great religious reputa^on, 

^ WUlelm. mC wup. p. B2. 
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who replied that in all things it was fitting to do the will of 
the prince; the request was accordingly granted, says the 
poet, and the night and hour fixed. The name of the young 
Norman was Arlele, a corruption of the ancient Danish nhme 
Herleve; the duke ^bert loved her tenderly, and the child he 
had by her was brought up with as much care as though he 
.had b^Q the son of a lawful wifeJ 

William whs only seven years of age when his father was 
seised with a desire to make a pilgrimage on foot to Jeru- 
salem, to obtain forgiveness for his sins. The Norman barons 
wished to prevent tld^ by representing to him that it would 
be unwell for them to remain without a chief. "By my 
faith, answeretLiltobert, ‘‘I will not leave you without a 
lord. I have a IHtfe bastard, who will grow and be a gallant 
man, if it plea^ God; and I am certain that he is my son. 
Receive him, then, as your lord; for 1 make him my heir, and 
give him from this time forth the whole duchy of Normandy.’^ 
The Norman barons did as the duke desired, “ because,” 
says the old chronicle,^ it suited tjiem to do so.” They swore 
fidelity to the child, placing their hands between his.^ Duke 
Robert dying on his pilgrimage, several chiefs, and esjleciaMy 
the relations of the ancient dukes, protested against this elec- 
tion, ^ying that a UMtard could not command the sons of 
Nomyins.^ The seigneurs of Bessin and the Cotentin, more 
turbulent than the rest, and still more proud of the purity 
of their descent, placed themselvae at the bead of the malcon- 
tents, and raised a uumeruus army; but they were defeated 
in a pitched battle at the Val des Dunes, near Caen, with the 
assistance of the king of France, who maintained the cause of 
the, young duke from personal interest, and in order to exer- 
cise some influence over the sffairs of the country. William, 
as he s^vsneed in yuard||became more snd more dear to his 
peiiisans) the day on which be for the first lime assumed 
smiour, apd mounted his first war-horse without using the 
atlrrup, wis a day of rejoicing throughout Normandy. From 
bis youth he occupiedjiimself with military matters, and made 

> WlUsIm. Mtlmosb., Ub. lii. el mp. p. 90. 
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WET on his neighbours of Anjou and Brittanj. He was pas- 
sionatelj’ fond of fine horses, and bad them brought, saj his 
contemporaries, from Gascony, Auvergne, and Spain, selecting 
always those which had proper names by which their genea- 
logy was distinguished.' The young son of Robert and 
Arlete was ambitious and vindictive to excess; he impo- 
verished his father’s family as much as he could, to enrich 
and elevate his relations on the mother’s side. He often 
punished in the most cruel manner the jests in which the 
stain of his birth involved him, whether on ” the part of 
foreigners or of his countrymen. One day, while he was at- 
tacking the town of Alen^on, the besieged cried from the<walls: 
*' Hides! hidesT* and beat skins of leather, ||i^ allusion to the 
trade of William's tanner grandsire. Im bastard imme- 
diately cut off the hands and feet of all the prisoners who 
were in his power, and made liis slingers throw the amputated 
members into the town.^ 

While traversing England, the duke of Normandy might 
well have thought that he^ad not quitted his own duchy; 
Normans oflicered the fleet he found stationed at Dover; at 
CauterCury, Norman soldiers formed the garrison of q fortresa 
built on tbe side of a hill;* other Normans came in every 
place to salute him, atdred (ts captains W prelates. The fa- 
vonriles of Edward respectfully gathered round the chief of 
their dative land, around their natural seigneur, to adopt the 
language of the period. Wiiliam appeared in England more 
a king than EMward himself, and his ambitioui mind was not^ 
alow in conceiving the hope of becoming such in reality at 
the death of this prince, so entirely the slave of Norman in,- 
fluence. Such thoughts could not fail to arise in the min^of 
the BOD of Robert; and yet, if the testimony of a contemporary 
is lo be believed, be allowed nothing ^it td appear, and never 
dientioiied the subject to king Edward believing that <jtrciim- 
atancea would adapt tbemseivea to bis ambitioua purpoaea.A 
On his side, Edward, whether or not he guessed tbw projects, 
and contemplated the one day having bis friend for successor, 
said nothing to him about it, but simply redbived him with 

1 OtnlL PlBtar. mfmd 9«TlpC fwr. NomMB., p. JSl. 
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thti greatest tei^dernede; gavelkim arms, horses, dogs, and 
fSalcons,^ in a word, all sorts of presents and assurances of 
affection. Entirely absorbed in the remembrance of the 
country in which he had passed his youth, the king of Eng- 
land thus yielded to an oblivion of his own nation; but this 
nation did not forget itself, and those who still loved it soon 
found occasion to draw the king’s attention towards tliem. 

In the summer of the year 1052, Godwin set out from 
BrAge^ with several vessels, and landed on the coast of Kent.^ 
He sent secret messengers to the Saxon garrison of the port 
of Hastings, ii]^ Suth-scx, or, by euphony, Sussex; other emis- 
saries spread themselves north and south. On their solicita- 
tion, numbers of^men fit to beaf arms bound themselves by 
oath t^ the causa (If the exiled chief, all vowing, says an old 
histoFiiiii, to live and die with him.^ The news of this move- 
ment reached the royal fleet, which was cruizing in the eastern 
sea, under the command of the Normans, Eudes and Raulfe; 
they went in pursuit of Godwin, who, finding his forces in- 
ferior, retreated before them, and took shelter in Pevensey 
Roads, while a tempest arrested the progress of the hostile 
ships. He then coasted along the south os far as th& Islo of 
'Wight,*where his two sons, Harold and Leofwin, joined him 
from Iceland with ^mall ormy.^ 

The father and sons then together began to open commu- 
nications with the inhabitants of the southern coundea. 
Wherever they touched, the people supplied them with pro.- 
visions, and bound themselves to U^ir cause by oath, giving 
hostages for their fidelity;^ all the royal soldiers, all the royal 
ships they found in the ports, deserted to tbem.^ They sailed 
towards^Sandwich, where they landed without any obstacle, 
notwlthttanding Edward's proclamatipn, which ordered every 
inhabitant to stay^ibe firogress of the rebel chief. The king 
was then at London) he commanded all the warriors of the 

)||i| ' Itommn da Bso. A- 
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west and north to that city. obeyed the order, and those 

who did, came too late.* Godwin’a ships %eely ascended the 
Thames, to tlie suburb of London, then called Southward 
(Southwark). 2 When the tide went down, they cast anchor, 
fuid secret emissaries dispersed among ^e inhabitants of 
London, who, following the example of the outports, swore 
to will whatever the enemies of foreign influence should will.® 
The vessels passed under London bridge without impediment, 
and landed a body of troops, who drew up on the banks of 
the river. 

Before bending a single bow, the exiles^ 8«nt a respectful 
message to king Edward, entreating a revision^ of the sentence 
which had been pronounced ^gainst thenu Edward at first 
refused; other messengers followed, and meantime Godwin 
ooilld scarcely restrain the irritation nf his friends. On his 
side, the king found the men who remained under his standard 
little inclined to draw the sword against their own country- 
men.® His foreign Tavourites, who fore.mw that p>eBce among 
the Saxons would be their, ruin, urged him to give the signal 
for battle; but neceaaity making him wiser than usual, he 
did not heed the Normans, and consented to abide by the de- 
cision of the' English chiefs of the two narties. These met 
under the presidency of Stigand, bishdflllk^f East Anf^ia, and 
unanimously decided that the king should accept from Godwin 
and his sons the oath of peace, and hostages, giving them, on 
his part, equivalent guarantees. 

On the first intimatiw of this reconciliation, the Norman 
and French courtiers hastily mounted their horses, and fled 
in every direction — some to a western fortress guarded by 
the Norman Osbert, sumamed Pentecoste; others to a north- 
ern Castle, also commanded by a Norman. The Normans, 
Robert, archbishop of Canterbury, %nd ‘William, bishop of 
Loddon, left the city by the eastern gate, followed by some 
armed men of their nation, who, even while thus^etreatiog, 
massacred several English cnildren. They reachiPthe coast, 
and embarked in fishing-boats. In his agitation and baste, 
the archbishop left in England his most precious effects, and 
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ftmiMig other things the pallium 4!bich he had received from 
the ^man churchThs the ensign of his dignity.^ 

A great counciL of the wise men was held out of London, and 
this time they assembled freely. All the chiefs and beat men 
of the Country, says the Saxon chronicle, were there. God- 
win spoke in his own defence, and justified himself from 
every accusation before the king and the people his sons 
exculpated themselves in the same way. Their sentence of 
banishment was revoked, and another sentence, unanimously 
decreed, banisl^ all the Normans from England, as enemies 
of the public Mgpo , promoters of discxird, and calumniators of 
the English t^^lh'eir king.^ The youngest son of Godwin, 
called Ulfnotb, like his ancestor the cowherd of the west, was 
placed, swith a son 6f Sweyn, in the hands of Edward, as hos- 
tages for the peace. Still, even at this moment, influenced 
by his fatal friendship for the foreigners, the king sent them 
both to the care of William duke of Normandy. Godwin's 
daughter left her convent, and returned to inhabit the palace; 
all the members of this popular family were reinstated in 
their honours, with one exception, Sweyn, who renounced 
them of his own will. He had formerly carried off h nimi 
and had committed a murder in a flt of passionr; to satisfy jus- 
tice, and appease his^wn remorse, he condemned himself to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem barefooted. He rigorously 
aocomplished this painful task; but a speedy death was 
result.^ 


Bishop Stigand, who had presided^over the assembly held 
for the great reconciliation, replaced the Norman Robert in 
the archbishopric of Canterbury ; and, pending the nego- 
tiation for the p<tUium for himself from the Roman church, he 
officiated in that which Robert had leA on his departii^ 
The Normans, Hdgh and Osbert Penleooste, gave up the 
keys of the castles they held, and obtained safe conducts 
Wave Eng^d,^ but on the request of the weak Edward, anma 
raoeptionl'Were made to the decrlb of banishment pronounced 
- against the whole body of foreignera. Raulfe, the ion of 
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Giialtirir de Mantes, and dP the king’s sister; Robert, sni* 
named the Dragon, and his son-in-law, Richard Fitz-^rob| 
Onfroy, the equerry of the palace; Onfroy, sumamed Fied- 
de^Guai, and sevei^ others for whom the king entertained 
a personal friendship, or who had taken little part in the late 
troubles, obtained the privilege of inhabiting England, and of 
retaining their offices.^ William, bishop of London, was dso 
recalled some time after, and re-established in his see. A 
Fleming, named Herman, remained bishop of Wilton. God- 
win opposed with all his might this tolerance, so contrary to 
the public feelings,^ but his voice did not prOHdl, because too 
many people wished to conciliate the king, and thus succeed 
to the cr^it of the foreign eourtiers. The result showed 
which of these were the best politicians, the court people or 
the austere Godwin.^ 

It is difficult exactly to estimate the degree of the sincerity 
of king Eklward in his return to the national interest, and 
his reconciliation with the family of Godwin. Surrounded 
by his countrymen, he pjerhaps thought himself enslaved, 
and regarded his obedience to the wishes of the nation that 
had made him king os a constraint. His ulterior relations 
with the duke^of Normandy, his private conferences with 
the Normans who remained about his p4lNon, are the secrets 
of this history. Ail that the chronicles of the time say is, 
that an apparent friendship existed between the king and his 
father-in-law, and that, at the same lime, Godwin was utterly 
detested in Normandy. The foreigners whom his return had 
deprived of their plara and honours, those to whom the 
facile and brilliant career of courtier to the king of England 
was now* closed, never named Godwin without calling him 
traitor, enemy of his king, murderer of the young Alfr^ 

This last accusation was the most accredit^, and it followed 
the SaaoD chief to the hour of his death. One <£iy, at the 
table of Edward, he suddenly fell Minting, ani^, upon this 
incident was founded a storj^together romantic a^ doubtful, 
though repeated by several historians. They relate that one • 
of his servanlB, whUe pouring him out a cup of wine, stumbled 
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^itb one foot, but stayed his fall with the other. “ Well,” 
BAid Godwin to the king, smiling, “ the brother has come to 
assist the brother.” "Ay,” answered Edward, casting a sig- 
niflcant look on the Saxon chief, "brother needs brother, and 
would to God mine still lived!” “ O king,’* exclaimed Grt>d- 
win, " why is it that, on the slightest recollection of your bro- 
ther, you always look so angrily on me? If I contributed 
even indirectly to his death, may the God of heaven grant 
that this piece of bread may choke mc!”‘ Godwin put the 
bread in his mouth, siiy the authors who relate this anecdote, 
and was immet^lely strangled. The truth is, that his death 
was not so sudden; that falling from his seat, and carried out 
by his two sons, Tosti and Gurth, he expired five days after.'* 
In general, the account of these events varies, according as the 
writer is of Nommn or English race. " I ever see before 
me two roads, two opposite versions,” says an historian of less 
"than a century later; "1 warn my readers of the peril in 
which 1 find myself.”® • . 

Shortly after the death of Godwin, died Sig^#|jKd or 
Siward, the chief of Northumberland, who had at first fol- 
lowed the royal party against Godwin, but subsequently voted 
for peace, and the expulsion of the foreign favourites. He 
was B Dane by birth, ^and the population of the same origin, 
whom he ruled, gave him the title of Siward-Digr, Siward 
the Strong;^ a rock of granite was long shown, which he had, 
it was said, split with one blow of an axe.® Attacked by 
dysentery, and feeling his end approiq:h : " Raise me,” said 
he to those who surrounded him; " \hi me die like a soldier, 
and not huddled together like a cow; put me on my coat of 
mail, place my helmet on my head, my shield on my left arm 
and my gilt axe in my right hand, that 1 may expire in arms.'’’^ 
Siward lefl one Boh, named Waltbeof, loo young as yet to 
Bucceed to his government, which was given to Tosti, God- 
win's third Bon. Harold, who W|^ the eldest, succeeded bis 
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father in the government of all the country south of the 
Thames, and transferred to Alfgar, son of Lootrik, governor 
of Mercia, the administration of the eastern provinces, which 
he had previously governed.* ** 

Harold was now, in power and military talents, the first 
map of his time; he drove back within their ancient limits the 
Welsh, who at this time made several incursions into Eng- 
land, entiouraged by the incapacity of the Frenchman Raulfe, 
Edward’s nephew, who commanded the foreigli garrison at 
Hereford. Raulfe showed little vigilancB^;,*in guarding a 
country which was not his own; or if, in virtue of his power 
as chief, he called the Saxons to arms, it was to excrciso 
them, against their will, in the warfare of the continent, and 
make them fight on horseback, contrary to the custom of 
their nation. * The English, embarrassiMl hy their horses, and 
abandoned by their general, who fied with his Normans at th^ 
first pfril, rould not resist the Welsh; the vicinity of Here- 
ford was occupied, and the town itself pillaged. It was then 
that Harold enme froii^ tfie south of England; he drovo the 
C|mhnans beyond their frontiers, and compelled them to swear 
that they would never again pass them, and to receive a law 
that every man of their nation found in arms east of the en- 
trenchment of CHfa, should have the right band cut off. It 
would appear that the Saxons, on their part, constructed 
a similar entrenchment, and that tlic space between the two 
became a kind of neutral ground for the traders of both 
nations. The antiquarians imagine that they can still distin- 
guish the traces of this double line of defence, and upon tho 
heights several remains of ancient fortified posts, established 
by the Britons on the west, and by the English on the east.^ 
Whilst Harold was thus increasing hisd’ame and his popu- 
lari^ with the southern Anglo-Saxons, his brother Tosti was 
far from acquiring the love of the Anglo-Dsnes of tbemortb. 
Tosli, although a Dane by the mother’s side, from a false na- 
UODol pride treatefl those whom be ruled more ns subjecta 
than os citizens voluntarily cqqibined together, and mode them 
feel the yoke of a conqueror rather than the authority of a 
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<dilef. He Tiolated their hereditary customs at will, leried 
immense taxes, and put to death those who had offended him, 
without any trial. After several years of oppression, the 
patience of the Northumbrians became exhausted, and a troop 
of insurgents, led by two men of distinction in the country, 
suddenly appeared at the gates of York, the residence of 
Tosti. The chief fled, but his officers and ministers, Saxons 
and Danes, were put to death in great numbers.' 

The insurgents seized the arsenal and the treasure of the 
province; thsi^ assembUpg a great council, they declared the 
son of Godwin deprivedof his charge, and outlawed. Morkar, 
one of the sons of the Alfgar who, on the death of Leofrih 
his father, had become chief of all Mercia, was elected to suc- 
ceed Toflti. The son of Alfgar proceeded to York, took the 
command of the Northumbrian army, and drove Tosti towards 
the south. The army advanced on the territory of Mercia, os 
far OB the town of Northampton, and many of tlje irvtebitBnts 
of the district joined it. Edwin, the brother of Moi^r, ^o 
held a command on the Welab frontier, levied, in aid of his 
brother, some troops in his province, and even a body of Cum- 
brians, induced by the promise of pay, and partly perhaps by 
the desire to satisfy tbeir national hatred in fighting against 
Saxons, even though under a Saxon banner.^ 

Omthe news of this great movement, king Eklward sent 
Harold, with the warriors of the south and east, to meet the 
insurgents. Family pride wounded in the person of a brother, 
joined to the naturHl aversion of the powerful against any 
energetic act of popular independence, seemed calculated to 
render Harold a pitiless enemy of the population which had 
expelled Tosti, and the chief whom it had elected. But the son 
of Godwin showed 'himself superior to such vulgar influences, 
and before drawing the sword on his countrymen, he proposed 
to the Northumbrians a conference of peace, llie latter set 
Ibrth their grievances, and the grounds of their in'atirrectTon. 
Harold ^deavoured to exculpate his brother, and promised in 
the name of Tosti better conduct for the future, if the people of 
Northumberland would pardon and again receive him; but the 
Northumbrians unanimously protested against any reooncUia- 
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tion with him who had so tyrannized over them.' “ We were 
born free,” said they, “ and brought up free; a haughty chief 
ia insopportable to us, for we have learned from our ancestors 
to live free or to die.” They charged Harold himself to bear 
their answer to the king; Harold, preferring justice and the 
pe^ce of the country, to the interest of bis own brother,^ went 
to Edward; and it was he also who, on his return, swore to 
the Northumbrians, and subscribed with his hand, the peace 
which the king granted them in sanctioning the expulsion of 
Toali and the election of the son of enraged 

with the king and with his countrynli^ who fhus abandoned 
him, and more especially with his brother, whom he deemed 
bound to defend him, right or wrong, quitted England, hatred 
deep in his heart, and took up his residence with the count of 
Flanders, whose daughter he had married. 

Since the kingdom hod been freed from the dominion of the 
Danes, the law instituted by king Knutfor the annual tribute 
called teeter's pence had undergone the same fate with the 
othbr laws decreed by a foreign power. The pubFic authority 
gbligec^no one to ob^rve it, aM Rome only received the vo- 
lufltary offerings and gifts of individual devotion. Accord- 
ingly, the ancient friendship of the Roman church for the 
English natfon rapidly declined. Iiyurious reflections, couched 
in mystic language, were mode upon this nation and its king 
in the halls of St. Giovanni Latran;* the Saxon bisliogs-'^ere 
accused of simony,^ that is, of buying their sees for money, 
a reproach of which great use was made against others by 
the co^t of Rome, and which the court of Rome itself fre- 
quently incurred, accustomed as it was, in the language of a 
COOtemporary proverb, to sell everything.* The archbishop of 
York, Eldre^ underwent the first attack* He went to the 
j^Aemal city to solicit the pallium, the usual token of the high 
catholic prelacy, as the purple mantles Iran ami tied by tl^ 
CflMnra were the signs of royalty with the vassal kings of 
anient Rome. The Roman priests refused the oruhlepisco- 
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pid miindei,*|a Eldred; but a Saxpn chief who accompanied 
fab|lL thneatehed,'^ hi teprisal, to prevent any money being sent 
to the,Bpo8to)icsee)^ hnd the Roman a yielded, retaining in 
their heoits deep ^t having been constrained to yield, 

and an eager de^li^ for revenge. 

The Norman mbert de tJumi^ges, expelled by the English 
patriots the see of Canterbury, now proceeded to Rome, 
to complain that the sacred character had been violated in hia 
person; he denounced as an usurper and an intruder, the 
Saxon Stigand, whom thd popular voice had elevated to his 
place. The poi^titf nnd|||B Roman cardinals listened favour- 
ably to his complaints; tney declared it a crime in the Saxon 
prelate to have assumed the pallium which the Norman had 
abandoned in his flight ; and the complainant returned to 
Normandy with papal letters ^hich declared him legitimate 
archbishop of Cnnterbuiy.^ Stigand, the clccled of the Kng- 
lish, seeing the danger of not being acknowledged at Rome, 
meanwhile opened negotiations, and addressed to th^ reigning 
pope a demand for the pallium; bat a circumstance, impbs- 
Bible to foresee, occasioned oiler embarrassing difficulties to 
aiite out of this demand. At the time it reached the podti- 
flcal court, the papacy was in the hands of n man chosen by the 
principal Roman families, against the will of thelfing of Ger- 
many, who, in virtue of the title of Cicsar, transmitted to him 
by thp Frank emperors, assorted that no sovereign pontiff 
could bl created without his consent. ^ 


This pope was Benedict, the tenth of that name: disposed 
to be indulgent, because his pow'er w'os insi^ure and he needed 
friends, he granted the pallium to archbishop Stigand. Bat 
on array advancing from beyond the mountains, soon enforced 
the election of a ne>v pope, who, having expelled Benedict, 
BMumed, without any scruple, the pontihcnl ornaments aban- 
doned by the defeated pontiff, degraded him, pxcumni uni cared 
him, and annulled all hia ads. Stigand lliiU found himself 
onoe nior| without a pallium, and charged, in the eye of the 
p»p^ power, with the crime of usurpation, and with another^ 
and still greater crime, that of having sought the good grac^ of 
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OR excommUDicnted anti-pope.^ The ioun\ey fVoHX Canler- 
burj to Rome was at this' time oile of great ^ifficult/V'Stigand 
wad in no haste to justify Himself before the success ful rival 
of Benedict X., and the old ferment of h*^tred against tlia 
English became more vAlent than ever.* '.' Ij 

Aether incident furnished the Rbrnans v^iFh the means of 
iissodating, in their hatred the* desire of vengeance, ^ich the 
so-called treason of Godwin had excited in manj^of the. Nor- 
mans, and the ambitious projects of duke Willifim. Thire 
w'aa at the court of Normindy a moiik ^named Lanfranc, a 
Lombard by origin, famous in thcChJ|||an world for his know- 
ledge 'of jurisprudence, and for worltH devoted to the defence 
of catliolic orthodoxy; this man, whom duke William cherished 
as one of his most useful councillors, fell into disgrace -for 
having blamed the Norman duke’s marriage with Matilda^ 
daughter of Baldwin, count of Flanders, his relation in one 
of the degrees prohibiteil by the church. Nicholas 11, suc- 
cessor to tlie anti-pO[>c Benedict, obstinately refused to ac- 
knowledge and sanction this union; and it was with him that 
the Lor^bard monk, banished from his lord’s court, took 
rcfdjo. But far from complaining of the duke of Normandy* 
Lanfranc respectfully pleaded before the sovereign pontilT 
in favour of the marriage, of which he himself bad before 
not approved.® By dint of intreatics and great address, he 
obtained a dispensation in form, and for this signal service 
was received by the duke with greater friendship than l^fore. 
He became the soul of his councils and his plenipotentiary at 
the court of Rome. The respective pretensions of the Romish 
clergy and of the duke of Normandy over England, the posai- 
bility of giving elfect to them, now became, it w'ould appear, the 
ol^ectof serious negotiations. An armed invuion was not per- 
haps yet thoughtof, but the relntionship of William to Edward 
seemed a great means of success, uiid, at the same time, an 
innontestable claim in the cye« of the Romans, who favoured 
thrODgfaont Europe the maxims of hereditary royalty^ogainst 
tha practice of elcf^tion.^ ^ 

' Anglia 8acrm, i. 71)1. * Ingulf., ut $np. p. OS. 
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^ For two ^ears internal peace had reigned in England 
without interruption. The animosity of king Edward to the 
sotiB of Qodwin disappeared from want of aliment, and from 
the habit of constantly being with them, Harold, tjbe new 
chief of this popular family, fully redtiered to the king that 
respect wd deferential submission of which he was so tena- 
oiouB. Some ancient histories tell us that Edward loved and 
treated him|M his own son,^ but, at all events, he did not 
feef towards Him that aversion mingled with fear with which 
Gk>dwin had ever inspired him; and he had now no longer 
any pretext for retaining as guarantees against the son, the 
• two hostages whom he had received from the father. It will 
be remembered that these hostages had been confided by the 
suspicious Edward to the care of the duke of Normandy. 
They had, for more than ten years, been far from their 
country, in a sort of captivity. Towards the end of the year 
1065, Harold, their brother and their uncle, deeming the 
moment favourable for obtaining their deliverance, asked 
permission of the king to go and, demand them in his name, 
and bring them out of exile. Without showing any rcpug- 
ninoc to release the hostages, Edward appeared '^great^ 
alarmed at the project which Harold had formed of going in 
person to Normandy. “ I will not compel you to sU^,” said 
he) ''but if you go, it will be without my consent; ior your 
journey will certainly bring some evil upon yourself and upon 
your Country. 1 know duke W illiam and his crafty mind; 
he hates you, and will grant you nothing unless he gain 
greatly by it; the only way safely to obtain the hostages from 
him were to send some one else,*’^ 

The brave and confiding Saxon did not adopt this advicQ; 
he departed on his journey, as on a party- of pleasure, biit^ 
rounded by ny ^mpanions, with his falcon on his wri^ 
and hii hounds running before him.^ He sailed frooi one of 
the ports of Sussex. Contrary winds drove his two v^sic^B 
ftook their track towards the mouth of the Somme, upon 
tqnitory of Guy, count de Ponthieu. It was the cUitom ^ 
ihil maritime district, as of many others in the middle ages, 

* Saga if Hutild Hsrdnda, cap. IxTrii. Saorra'i Iltimakiliigla, lii. 143* 

* jOUronIqua de Normuidle ; Rec. dee HUl da France, xiii. Unman 
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that every stronger thrown on the coast by tempest, instead 
of being humanely succoured, was imprisoned and put to' 
Tonsom. Harold and his companions were subjected to this 
Hgorous law; after being despoiled of all their more valuable 
firoperty, they were thrown by the lord of the territory into 
hh fortress of Belrain, now Beaurain, near Montreuil.^ 

* To escape from the wearisoroeness of a protrftted cap- 
tivity, the Saxon declared himself the bearetf||||f a message 
from the king of England to the duke of NormRidy, and lent 
to require William to obtain his release, that he might come 
to him. William did not hesitate, and demanded from his 
neighbour, the count de Ponthieu, the liberty of the captive, 
at first menacingly, and with- no mention of ransom. The 
count dc Ponthieu was deaf to the threats, and only yielded 
to the offer of a large sum of money and a hne estate upon 
the river Eaume.^ Harold proceeded to Rouen, and the 
bastard of Normandy had the satisfaction of having in his 
power the son of the greatest enemy of the Normans, one of 
the chiefs of the national league which had banished from 
Eifglar^ tke friends and relations of William, the upholders 
of nis pretensions to the English crown.’ Duke William re- 
ceived the Saxon chief with great honours and an appearance 
of frank cordiality: he told him that the two hostages were 
free on his request alone, that he could immediately return 
with them; but that os a courteous guest he ought not to 
depart so abruptly, but at least remain some days to see the 
towns and festiv^ of the country. Harold went from town 
to town, from castle to castle, and with his young companions 
took part in all the military sports. The duke creat^ them 
knights, that is to say, members of the high Norman militia, 
a kind of warlike brotherhood, into whiph every rich man 
who devoted himself to arms, was inti^uced under the 
auspices of an associate, who, with great ceremony, gave 
him a sword, a baldric plated with silver, and a bannered 
lonoe. The Saxon warriors received from their godfather 
in diivaby presents of fine weapons and valaable horses.^ 

I Bomon de Bon, li. 110. Eidinrr, wi ntp. p. S. 
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William then proposed to him, by way of trying their new 
spurs, to follow him in an expedition he had undertaken 
against his neighbours of Brittany. Since the treaty of 
St. Clair-sur-Epte, each new duke of Normandy hnd at- 
tempted to give effect to the claim of suzerainty which Charles 
the Simple had ceded to Roll; the result had been continual 
wars anv A n^onal enmity between these two states, separated 
only by the fljfe river Coesnon. 

Harold arKTnis friends, foolishly tenacious of acquiring a 
reputation for courage aillong the Normans, did fur their 
host, at the expense of the Bretons, deeds of valour which 
were one day to cost themselves and their country dear, 
'i'jie son of Godwin, robust and active, saved at the passage 
uf Coesnon several soldiers who were perishing in the quick- 
sanrls. Ho and William, so long a.s the war lasted, bad 
l)ijt one tent and one table.* On their return, they rode 
side by side, enlivening the way with friendly conversation,® 
which one day the duke turned upon his youthful friendship 
with king Edward: Edward and I,’’ said he to the Saxon, 
“ lived under the some roof, like two brothers; he promised 
me if ever he became king of England, to make me heir tohis 
kingdom; Harold, if thou wouldst aid mo in realising this 
promise, be sure that, if I obtain the kingdom, whatever 
thou askost thou shalt have.”^ Harold, taken by surprise 
at the excess oF this unexpected confidence, could not help 
answering it by some vague words of compliance, whereupon 
William continued: Since thou consentest to Serve me, 

tlinu must engage to fortify Dover castle, to dig a well thet^ 
of fresh water, and deliver it up, when the lime comes, to my 
people; thou must also give thy sister in marriage to one of 
iny barons, and tliy/elf marry my daughter Adeliza; moreover, 
on thy departure, thou must leave me, ns guarantee for thy 
promise, one of the two hostages thou recUimeat, opd 1 will 
restore him to thee in England when I come there iA king.” 
Harold felt at these wunls nil the peril in W'hicl\,' h^ himself 
stood, and in which he had unconsciously involved his two 
young relations. To ui^capc from the more pressing embar- 
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roBsment, he Acquiesced in word to all the demands of the Nor- 
man;' and he who had twice taken up anna to drive foreigners 
from bia country, promised to deliver to a foreigner the prin - 
cipal fortress of that country, with no intention, indeed, of 
fulfilling thia unworthy engagement, thinking to purchase, 
by a falsehood, his safety and his repose. William did not 
pui^BUB the conversation further; but he did not Iqng leave 
the Saxon at rest on the point. ^ 

On arriving at the castle of !^yeux, duke William held 
his court, and thither convoked tTO great council of the high 
barons of Normandy. According to the old histories, on the 
eve of the day fixed for the assembly, William collected from 
the churches of the town and neighbourhood all the relics 
they possessed. Bones taken from their shrines, and the 
entire bodies of saints were laid, by his order, in a large 
tub or trough, which was placed, covered with rich cloth ot 
gold, in tlie council-hall.^ When the duke was seated on his 
throne of ceremony, crowned with a worked circlet, holding 
in his hand a drawn swflrd, and surrounded by a crowd 
of Norman lords, amongst whom was the Saxon, two small 
reliquaries were brought and placed upon the golden cloth 
which covered and concealed the larger box of relics. Wil- 
liam then said: " Harold, 1 require thee, before this noble as- 
sembly, to confirm, by oath, the promises thou hast mode to 
me; namely, to aid me to obtain the kingdom of England 
afler the death of king Edward, to marry my daughter 
AdelizB, and to send thy sister, that I may wed her to one 
of my people.”® The Englishman thus a second time taken by 
surprise, and not venturing to deny bis own words, ap- 
proached the two reliquaries, extended his hand over them, 
and swore to execute, as far as lay in hia power, his agree- 
ment with the duke, if he lived and God aided him. All the 
assembly repeated, God aid him Then William made a 
sign; the cloth of gold was raised, and the bones and sacred 
bodies revealed which filled the box to the brim, and upon 
which the son of Godwin hod sworn, without suspecting their 
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preienCQ. It is said, that at this sight he shuddered and 
changed countenanoe, terrifled at having made so formidable 
an oath.' Shortly afterwards Harold departed, taking his 
nephew with him, but, much against his inclination, leaving 
his younger b^her Ulfnoth in the hands of the duke of 
Normandy* William accompanied him to the seaside, and 
made him fresh presents, delighted at having surprised the 
man the mosbeapablc of impeding his projects, into a solemn 
promise, backed by a terrible oath, to serve and aid him.* 

When Harold, on his i4lum home, presented himself to 
king Edward, and recounted all that had passed between 
himself and duke William, the king became pensive, and 
said: “ Did I not warn thee that I knew this William, and 
that thy journey would bring great evils upon thyself and 
U|K)n thy nation? Heaven grant that these evils happen not 
in my time I”* These words and this mournful expression 
would seem to prove that Edward had really, in the days of 
his youth and heedlessness, made the rash promise to a 
foreigner, of a royalty that did not belong to him. It is not 
known whether, subsequent to his accession, he had, by any 
expressions nourished William’s ambitious hopes; but,* in 
default of specific words, his constant friendship for the Nor- 
man had, with the latter, supplied the place of positive assu- 
rances, and given grounds for believing him still favourable 
Co Ms views. 

Whatever might before have been the secret negotiations 
of the duke of Normandy with the Roman churoh, hence- 
forward there was afforded them a fixed basis, a distinct di- 
reotion. An oath sworn upon relics, however absurd the 
oath might have been, called, if it were violated, for the ven- 
geance of the churph; and in suoh a case, in the opinioo of 
the period, the church struck legitimately. Whether from n 
aeoret presentiment of the periL with which Engiand waa 
threatened by the spirit of ecclesiastical revenge^ oorabhied 
with the amMtion oi the Normans, or from a vague imprea- 
rion of superstitious terror, a fearfbl deprearion pmm oyer the 
Rnglish nation. Gloomy reports were spread from mouth to 

* Id. it. Ohron. d« Nofmaadlv, «f np. 
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mouth; fears and alarms spread abroad, without any positive 
cause for alarm; predictions were dug up from the graves of 
the saints of the old time. One of these prophesied ^amities 
such as the Saxons had never experienced since their depar- 
ture from the banks of the Elbc;^ another announced the in- 
vasion of a people from France, who would subject ^he Eng- 
lish people, and abase their glory in the dust for eVer.^ All 
these rumours, hitherto unheeded or unknown, perhaps in- 
deed purposely forged at the time, were now thoroughly 
credited, and kept every mind fh the expectation of Some 
vast and inevitable evil. 

The health of king Edward, a man of naturally weak con- 
stitution, and who had become more alive, as it would appear, 
to the destiny of his country, declined rapidly after these 
events. He could not conceal from himself that his love for 
foreigners was the sole cause of the p^ril which terrified 
England; his mind was thus still more overwhelmed than 
was even that of the people. In order to drown these 
thoughts, and perhaps, alse, the renisrse which beset him, he 
occupi^ himself wholly with religious exercises. He made 
gr&t donations to the churches and monasteries; and his 
last hours came upon him amidst this mournful and inactive 
life. Upon his death-bed he was entirely absorbed in his 
melancholy forebodings; he had frightful visions, and, in bis 
melancholy ecstacies, the menacing passages of the Bible re- 
curred involuntarily, and in a confused manuer, to bis mind. 

The Lord has bent his bow,” he woohl exclaim, “ the 
Lord has prepared his sword; be brandishes it like unto a 
warrior; his anger is manifested in steel and flame.”* These 
words fWwe with horror those, who surrounded the king’s 
bed;^ but the archbishop of Canterbury^ ^tigand, oonld not 
refrain from a smile of contempt at men who trembled at 
the drauns of a sick old man.* 

However weak the mind of the aged Edward, he had the 
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c^lugvbeforo he ospirefl, to declare to the chiefs who con- 
lotted him 08 to the choice of bis successor, that in his Opinion 
man worthy to reign was Harold, son of Godwin.^ In 
pronouncing the name of Harold, under the circumstances, 
the king showed himself superior to bis habitual prejudices, 
and even to the ambition of advancing his own family; for 
there was then in England a grandson of Edmund Ironsides, 
.born in Hungary, where his father had taken refuge at the 
time of the f Danish proscriptions. This young man, whose 
name was Edgar, bad neither talent nor acquired glory, and 
having passed his childhood in a foreign country, could hardly 
speak the Saxon tongue.^ Such a candidate could not com- 
pete in popularity with the brave and rich Harold, the de- 
stroyer of foreign ^wer.^ Harold was the man most capable 
of encountering the dangers which seemed to menace the 
country; and even had the dyvg king not designated him to 
thtf choice of the other chiers, his name would have been pro- 
nounced by every mouth.^ FI 0 was elected the day after the 
funeral of PMward, andibonsecrated by archbishop Stigand, 
whom the Roman church, as we have seen, persisted in not 
acknowledging.^ The grandson of the cowherd, tFlfncth, 
showed himself, from the day of his accession, just, wise, 
affable, active for the good of his country, not sparing himself, 
Bays an old historian, any fatigue by 

Much onxiohs care was needed ou overcome 

the public discouragement which displayed itself in differeut 
ways. The appearance of a comet, visible in England for 
nearly a month, produced upon every mind on extraordinary 
ibpreMiOn of wonder and fear. The people collected in the 
BtTMU and public places of the towns and villages, to con- 
template this phf^omonon, which they regarded aa a confir- 
UMtion of the national forebodings. A monk of Malmesbury, 
who studied astronomy, compo^ upon this comet a so^t of 
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poetical declamation, in which were these words; *‘ThoU 
hast, then, returned at length, thou who wilt cause bo many 
mothers to weep! Many years have I seen thee shine; but 
thou seemest to me more terrible now, that thou annouiicest 
the ruin of my country. 

The commencement of the new reign wels marked by 
a complete return to the national customs abandoned under 
the preceding reign. In the charters of king Harold the 
ancient Saxon signature replaced the seals lately appended 
in the Norman fashion.^ He did not, however, curry 
reform so far as to deprive of their offices or expel from 
the country the Normans, whom, despite the law, a com- 
pliance with the affections of king Edward had spared. 
These foreigners continued to enjoy nil UtHl rights, but, little 
grateful for this generosity, they began to intrigue, at homo 
and abroad, for the duke of Hormandy. It whs a messenger 
from them who announced to William the death of Edward, 
and the election of the son of Godwin. 

When the duke recei>^d this gReat news, he was in bis 
park, Bear Rouen, trying some new arrows.^ All at once he 
ap^ared pensive, gave his bow to one of his people, and 
crossing the Seine, repaired to his palace at Rouen; he 
stopped in the great hall, and walked to and fro, now 
seating himself, now rising and changing bis seat and position, 
unable to remain in any one place. None oAiis people dared 
to approach him; all remained apart, looking at each other in 
.silence.* An officer, admitted to more than ordinary fami- 
liarity with William, happening to enter, the others pressed 
around him to learn from him the cause of the great agitat^ 
they remarked in the duke. " I know nothing certain, ** 
answered the officer, "but we shall boo|^ learn.” Then ad- 
vancing alone to William: "My lord,” he said, "wby-npi 
communicate your intelligence to us? It is reported in the 
town that the king of England is dead, and that Harold has 
seized upon the kingdom, thqa breaking his faith to yop.”-^ 

" They report truly,” answered the duke; " my anger is 
tohehing the death of Edward, and the injury Harold bus done 
me.^. Sir,” returned the courtier, " chafe not at a thing that 
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be Rmended: for Edward’s death there is no remedy, bat 
there ia one for the wrong that Harold has done; yours is the 
right: you have good knights; strike boldly; well begun is 
balf done.^^ 

A man of Saxon race, and Harold s own brother, that Tosti 
whom the Northumbrians had expelled, and whom Harold, 
become king, had refused again to impose upon them, has- 
tened iVom Flanders to urge William not to allow the per- 
jurer to reigu in peace.^ Tosti boasted to the foreigners that 
he hod more credit and power in England than the king his 
brother, and promised the possession of the country to whom- 
soever should unite with him to make its conquest.* Too 
prudent to engage in a great undertaking upon the mere 
word of an adventurer, William, to test his power, gave him 
some vessels, with which, instead of landing in England, Tosti 
sailed to the Baltic, to seek’ oth^r aid, and to excite the am- 
bition of the northern kings against his country. He had 
an interview with Swen, king of Denmark, his relation by 
his mother’s side, and called upon him to aid him against his 
brother and his nation. But the Dane gave a harsh lefusal. 
Tosti withdrew in utter discontent, and went to seek efie- 
where a king less tenacious about justice.^ He found in Nor- 
way Harald or Harold, the son of Sigurd, the most valiant of the 
Scwdinavians, the lost among them who led tlj iHliiiituroiia 
life whose chanAhad vanished with the religioh Odin. In 
his southern expeditions, Harold had carri^ on his pursuiU 
alternately by land and by sea; he had by tuma been pirate 
and soldier of fortune, and vann^, ns the language 

oC^e north expressed it* He hod serv^ in the east amto 
the chiefs of his nation, who for nearly two centuries hod 
poaaeased a portion . of the Slavonian provinces. Then, Im- 
pelled by curiosity, ' he hid been to ^nsUntlnople, where 
Other Smdinavian emigrants, mercenary troops midar tUe 
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* Torfo, Ilf tup. pan, UL libw v.oop. xrli. p. 017-0. 

* Ifore ciirTv«UT cNrrpliiip, Aron vmry, fPglliTii, aipaiiialciL Thk raO: 
ixiali 1 j) oU lb« Bndtni OoraoBlo diolooia. Bo« Docango, In tbc rada 
iDoiyiM, irarriipajiyl, iperymm, pafymgi, Oo. 
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same name of varings, in which the conquerors of the Rqm 
towns prided themselves, acted as the imperial guard. ^ 

Harold was brother to a king, but he deemed it no deroga- 
tion to enrol himself in this troop. He kept guard, axe on 
shonlderj at the gates of the imperial palace, and was em- 
ployed with the corps to which he belonged in Asia and 
Airica, Enriched by the booty acquired in these expeditions, 
he wished to depart, and offer^ his resignation; finding that 
it was intended to detain him by force, he escaped by sea, 
taking with him a young woman of high birth. After this, 
he cruized as a pirate along the coasts of Sicily, and thus 
augmented the treasure he carried with him in his ship.’ He 
was a poet, like most of the northern corsairs, who in their 
long Voyages, and when their progress was slackened by calms, 
amused themselves with celebrating, in verse, their successes 
and their hopes. On his Return from the long voyaging 
in which, as he expressed it in his songs, be had led his vessel 
afar, the terror of the labourers, his dark vessel, filled with 
grim warriors, Harold raisped^ army, and made war upon 
the king of Norway, in order to dispossess him. He asserted 
anliereditary claim to the crown of that kingdom; but soon 
peroeiving the difficulty of conquering it, he made peace with 
his competitor, on the condition of a division; to complete 
the arrangement, it was agreed that the treasure of the son of 
Sigurd ahoold be shared between them, as*well as the ter- 
ritory of Norway. In order to gain over to his views this 
man, so famous throughout the north for his wealth and cou- 
rage, Toflti approached him with honied words. " The world 
kimwB well,'^ said he, that there exists not a warrior worthy 
to be fxifnpared with thee; thou hast only to will it, and Eng- 
land will be thine.” The Norwegian alfpwed himself to be 
pertoaded, and promiaed to put his Beet to sea, as soon as the 
annual melting of t)ie ice should set the ocean free.* 

Pending the dep^ure of his Norwegian ally, Toeti essayed 
his fortune on the northern coasts of England, with a band of 
adventurers collected in Friesland, Holland, and Flanders. 

■ The fiysanliiM hbaorisiii dosigiisls Ihis egrps of fgreifn nwroonsiieo 
Oap)rayo» uid Bopaproi. 

* S«fa af HmldM, cap. : Bnam, mt tap. p. •'>9. 

* Id. np. IxxxiL ; Baorre, «l tmp. p. U9. 
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He pillaged and deyastated several villages; but the two 
great chiefs of the provinces laying along the Humber, Mor- 
kar and Edwin, united their forces, and pursuing his vessels, 
compelled him to seek a retreat on the coast of Scotland.^ 
Meantime Harold, son of Giodwin, tranquil in the south Of 
England, witnessed the arrival of a messenger from Nor- 
mandy, who addressed him in these terms : “ William, duke 
of Normandy, reminds thee of the oath which thou didst 
»Bwear to him, by mouth and by hand, upon good and holy 
relics.’^ “ It is true,” answered the Saxon king, “ that I swore 
such an oath to duke William; but I swore it under compul- 
sion, I promised that which did not belong to me, and which 
I could not perform; for my royalty is not mine, and I can- 
not divest myseir of it, without the consent of the coun- 
try; nor, without the consent of the country, can I marry a 
foreign wife. As to my sister, whom the duke claims, to 
marry her to one of his chiefs, she died this year; would he 
have me send him her hody?”^ The Norman ambassador took 
back this answer; and William Replied by a second message, 
couched in terms of gentle remonstrance,^ intreating the king, 
if he would not consent to fulHl nil the sworn conditions^ to 
execute at least one of them, and to take as a wife the young 
girl he had promised to marry. Harold agoii^^plied that 
he would not, and to settle the point, married%"Saxon wife, 
the sister of Edwin and Morkar. Then the last words of 
rupture were pronounced; AVilliam swore that within the 
year he would come and demand ihe whole of hia debt, and 
pursue the peijurer to the very places where he thought he 
had the surest and firmest footingj^ 

As far aa publicity could go in the eleventh century, the 
duke of Normandy published what he called the Sion’s 
gross dishonesty.^ The general influence of superstidoaa 
rdeaa prevented indifferent specUtora o( this dispute fitnn 
understanding the patriotic conduct of the son of Godwin, and 

1 Id. i5. Boger de HoredeD, vf «Hf>. p. 448. 

> Ohroa. de Nonoudls, vl tup, p. 229. Robert of Olouoealer, pL 5^8. 
Cbroa. PloUv., vl tup. p. 1D2. 

> Eidnor, iJ tup. p. 0. Roger dr HoTvdeo, irf *up. p. 440. Baaolf 
nigdoii, at nip. p> < 

* Ilerein el mnico fkinillariiRle mtndKTlU (Eadmer, ut tup. IV.) 

* WiUelxn., Mnlmesb. Mf tup. p. 09. Ingnll,, ui wup. p. 98. Mau. Paha, i. 2. 

* Kadmrr, at tup. 
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his scrupulous deference to the will of the people who hod 
mode him king. The opinion of the majority upon the con- 
tinent was with William against Harold, with the man who 
had employed holy things as a snare, and accused of treason 
the man who refused to commit it. The negotiation com- 
menced with the Romish church by Robert de Jumi^ges and 
the monk Lanfronc was actively pursued, from the moment that 
a deacon of Lisieux had borne beyond the mountains the news 
of the alleged crime of Harold and the Englinlunation. The». 
duke of Normandy laid an accusation of sacrilege against his 
enemy before the pontifical court; he demanded that Eng- 
land should be placed under the ban of the church and de- 
clared the property of the first occupant, sanctioned by the 
popc.^ He founded his demand upon three principal causea 
Ilf complaint: the murder of young Alfred and his Norman 
CDinpaiiions, the expulsion of the nrchhishop Robert from the 
see of Canterbury, and Uie perjury of king Harold.^ He also 
pretended to have incontestable claims to the royalty, in 
virtue of his relationship io king E4lward, and the intentions 
which ^his king had, he said, manifested on liis death-bed. 
HS affected the character of a plaintiff awaiting justice, and 
desiring that his adversary shall be heard. But Harold was 
summoned in vain to defend hiiiiHelf before the court of 
Rome. He refused to acknowledge tlie jurisdiction of that 
court in the matter, and deputed no ambassarlor there, too 
proud to submit the independence of his crown to foreigners, 
luid too sensible to believe in the impartiality of the judges 
invoked by his enemy. ^ 

The consistory of SainAjJohn Latrnn was at this time go- 
vernetl by a man whose i3iebrity surpasses that of any other 
man of the middle ages; Hildebrand, uiopk of Cluny. created 
archdeacon of the Romish church by po|>e Nicholas II. After 
having reigned several years under the name of this pope, 
he found himself sufficiently powerful to elect one of his own 
choice, who took the name of Alexander II.; and to maintain 
him on his throne, despite the ill will of the imperial court. 
All the views of this personage, who was gifted with indefa- 
tigable activity, tended to transform the religious supremacy 


1 WiHdIib. ut »up. p. lOO. 

1 Banal/. Hifdea, ml w/. p. ■ {ngnlf., mi »up. p. 69. 
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dbe holy see into an nniversAl aoverei^ty over the ChriB* 
attttea. This revolution, commenced in the ninth century 
by the reduction of aeveral towns of central Italy to the obe- 
dienoe or auzeminty of the pope, was continued during the 
two following centuries. All the cities of Campania, of which 
the pontiff of Rome was the immediate metropolitan, had 
passed, voluntarily or by force, under his temporal power; 
and, strange circumstance, in the first half of the eleventh 
.Oentury, Norman knights, emigrants from their country, had 
been seen leading the Roman troops to this conquest, under 
the banner of Saint Peter. ^ At the same epoch, other Nor- 
mans, pilgrims or adventurers, had taken service under the 

B etty lor^ of southern Italy; then, like the Saxons with the 
iritons, they had broken their engagement, seixed the for- 
tresses, and established their dominion over the country. This 
new power, having put an end, if not to the pretensions, at 
all events to the power of the Greek empire over the towns 
of Apulia and Calabria, suited the religious intolerance of the 
30urt of Rome, and flattered its ambition, in the hope of an 
authority readily obtained over simple-minded warrior^, filled 
with veneration for the holy see. In fact, several of these new 
dukes or counts successively declared themselves vassals of 
the prince of the apostles, and consented to receive a banner 
of the Roman church, as a feudal investiture of the lands 
which they themselves had conquered. Thus the church 
profited by tlie power of the Norman arms gradually to ex- 
tend her sovereignty in Italy, and accustomed herself to look 
upon the Normans os destined to combat in her service, and 
to do her homage for ibeir conqa|||a. 

Such were the singular relntioiiMvIuch the chance of events 
had created, when tlie complaints and demand of the doit# of 
Normandy reached the court of Rome. His mind full of his 
favourite idea, tlte archdeacon Hildebrand thought the moment 
favourable for attempting on the kingdom of Rnglond that 
which had succeeded in Italy; he applied all his efforts to 
substitute for the ecclesiastical discusnon on the indiflhrenbe of 
the English, the simony of their bishops, and the peijim of 
their king, a formal negot||bon for the conquest of the 
country, at the comdion cost and for the common profiL Not- 

' Ordtfio. Vila]., mI imv. p. 47:1 H'ui. ali. 40. 
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withstandiDg the reality of these purely political projects, the 
cause of William against Harold was examined in the asBembly 
of cardinalfl, without any other question being discussed than 
that pf the hereditary right, the sanctity of the oath, and the 
venenition due to the relics. These did not appear to seyeral 
of those present sufficient grounds to warrant, on the part ot 
the church, an armed aggression against a Christian people; 
and when the archdeacon persisted, a murmur arose, -and the 
dissentients told him that it was infamous to apthorize and 
encourage homicide;* but he was unmoved at this, and his 
views prevailed. 

In the terms of the sentence which was pronounced by the 
pope himself, William duke of Normandy was permitted to 
enter England, to bring that kingdom back to the obedience 
of the holy see, and to re establish there for ever the tax of 
Saint Peter’s pence.^ A hull of excommunication, directed 
against Harold and all his adherents, was given to William’s 
messenger, and to it was added a banner of the Roman church 
and a ring containing ona of the hairs of Saint Peter, set 
under ^diamond of great price.^ This was the double emblem 
of wnibtary and ecclesiastical investiture; the consecrated 
banner which was to consecrate the invasion of England by 
the duke of Normandy, was the some which, a few years be- 
fore, the Normans Raoul and William de Montreuil had 
planted, in the name of the church, on the castles of Cam- 
pania.* 

Before the bull, the banner, and the ring had arrived, duke 
William assembled, in a cabinet council, his most intimate 
friends, to demand their^dvice and assistance. His two 
brothers by the mother’s srae, Eudes and Robert, one of them 
bishop of Bayeux, the other count of Mortfiin; William Fitz- 
Qsbe^ seneschal of Normandy, or dhcol lieutenant for 
civil administration, and some high barons, attended the con- 
feren^ All were of the opinion tlint it was proper to make' 
a descent upon England, and promised to serve him with body 
Vid gooda^ even to selling or pledging their inheritances. 
** But this is not aU,” said they; ^ you must seek aid and 

V £pf«L Oreg., Tfi. ttpud ScrtpL i||P^GaIlJc. MCrancic., xlr. 048. 

* Chronique da Noremidie. »l nrjwjp. 227. 

■ Qoill. Picuv., vi $Mp. p. 1(17. MaU. Paiia, f. 2. 

* Outer. ViUl., mI f ■rj’.' p. 473. Fleury, m( rap. p. 400. 
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ftom the body of the inhabitatits of this country; for 
that those who pay the cost should be asked their 

‘William, say the chroniclers, then convokedvd 
f^eat assembly of men of eviryclaSs in Normandy — woiriom, 
churchmen, and merchants, all the rich^t and most consi- 
derable personages of the land. The^ duke explained lus 
projects to them, and solicited theii^ assistance; the assembly 
then witlidrcw, in order to deliberate' more free from in< 
fluence,” 

In the debate which followed, opinions seemed gr^tly 
divided; some wished to aid the duke with vessels, munitions, 
and money; others protested against any kind of aid, saying 
that they had already more debts thanlhey could pay. This 
discussion was not carried on without tumult, and the mem- 
bers of the assembly, risen from their seats and divided into 
groups, spoke and gesticulated with great noise. In the midst 
of this confusion, the seneschal of Normandy, William Fitz- 
Oabern, raised his voice, and siid: “ Why dispute ye thus.^^ 
he is your lord, he has need of you^ it were better your duty 
to make your offers, and not to await his request. If you 
fail him now, and he gain his end, by God he will remember 
itl prove, then, that you love him, and act accordingly.” 
“ Doubtless,” cned the opponents, “he is our lord; but is it 
not enough for us to pay him his dues? We owe him no aid 
beyond the seas; he has already enough oppressed us with his 
wars; let him fail in his new enterprise, and our country is 
undone.”^ After a long discussion, resulting in various 
opinions, it was determined that Fitz-Osbern, who knew the 
position of each man present, should be the measenger to ex- 
cuse the limited offers of the assembly.* 

The Normans Returned to the duke, and Fitz-Ckfbo o 
Spoke thus; ” I do not believe that there are in the whole 
wprid people more zealous than these; you know the aids tb^ 
hate given you, the onerous services they have rdbdefed ; 
well, sire, tli^-y will dn ninn\ they offer to serve you beyond 
the son os they have ihuio here. Forward, then, and Bpnre 
t^em in nothing; ho who hitherto has only suppIMVod 
two good mounted wldiei'8j|||||^ now supply four. **No! 

' ChronlquR da NoniiRQilie, at tup. p. 

■ Ib » lb. • Ib. 
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a&!” the Norinaos; “ we did not charge jou with 

■neh all answer; we did not 8a7 that, and it ahaU not be bo. 
In thinga withiq his own country we will serve him as is due; 
but we are not bound to assist lum to conquer another man’s 
eoutttrj^ Resides, if once we rendered him double service, 
and foUowed him acrbss the sea, he would make it a right and 
a custom foi; the future; he would burden our children with 
it; it shall qot be^ it shall not bel” Groups of ten, twenty, 
thirty, formed; the tumult was general, and ^he assembly 
separated.^ 

Duke William, surprised and enraged beyond measure, dis- 
siipolated bis anger, and had recourse to an artifice, which has 
Bomrcety ever failed of its effect when powerful personages 
have desired to overcome popular resistance. He sent sepa- 
rately for the same men whom he had first convoked in a 
body; commencing with the richest and most influential, he 
intreated them to aid him out of pure favour and as a volniip 
tary gift, affirming that he had no intention of making it tn 
ill precedent for the future, or of abusing their own liberality 
against them; offering even to conilnii his verbal assurance 
bjiletCers sealed with his own great seaL’ None had the 
courage to pronounce a refusal to the face of the chief of the 
country, in an interview with him alone. That which each 
agreed to do was immediately registered; and the example ol 
the first summoned, decided those who came afterwards. One 
subscribed for ships, another for armed soldiers, others pro- 
mised to march in person; priests gave meney, merohantj 
merchandize, peasants their goods. 

Presently after this, the consecrated banner and the bull 
authorizing the invasion of England arrived from Rome^ whioli 
grefiUy increased the popular ardour; every one brought whaf 
he Qould; mothers sent their sons to eflrol their names foi 
the salvation of their souls,*^ William published his ban in 
the fiaighbonring countries; he offered good pay and the pil- 
lage of England to every able man who would serve him with 
awo^ or cross-bow. A multitude accepted the iovi- 
t^tiomooming by every road, farandnear, fiomnortb and south. 

■ CliroD. dc NonDftfldip, p- 2^. Robeiti da Appendix, ad Sifv- 

brnam, apnd Script, rer. Gallic-, xi. IGS. > Idv ib, 
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(cube 'from Maine and A^jon, from Poitou and 
frdQi tVanoe and Flanders, Aquitaine and Burgundy^, frotb 
tto AlpB and the banks of the Rhine J All th^rofesaional 
YOnturerSi all the miliUiy vagabonds of Western E}hrb|ib 
hastened to Normandy, by long marches; some were knl|;hts 
and chiefi of war, the others simple foot-soldiers and serge^fis 
of arms, as they were then called; some demanded tnbb^- 
pay, others only their passage and all the booty they might 
makq. Some asked for land in England, a domain, a castle, 
a town; others simply required some rich Saxon in marriage.^ 
Every thought, every desire of human avarice presented itself. 
William rejected no one, says the Norman chronicle, and 
tatisfled every one as well as he could. He gave, before- 
hand, a bishopric in England to a monk of Fescamp, in re- 
turn for a vessel and twenty armed men.^ During the spring 
and summer, in all the ports of Normandy, workmen of every 
kind were employed in constructing and fitting up ships; 
smiths and armourers forged lances, swords, and coats of 
tnaiUand porters went to and fro continually, transporting the 
completecl arms from the workshops to the vessels.* Wiile 
these preparations were actively going on, William went to 
Philip, king of the French, at Saint Germain, and saluting 
him with the form of deference which his ancestors had often 
omitted towards the kings of the Frank country; You are 
my seigneur," said he; ‘‘if it please you aid me, and T, by 
God’s grace, obtain my right over England, 1 promise to do 
you homage fdr it, as though I held it from you.” Philip 
assembled his council of barons, without which be could not 
decide any important afiair, and the barons were of opinion 
that they ought not in any way to aid William in his Con- 
quest You know^" said they to the king, “ how ill the Nor* 
mans obey you now; it will 1 m still worse when they possess 
l^gUnd. Besides, it would o4k us a great deal to assist the 
dfte, and if he fail in his enterprise, the English will be our 

■ WlUelm. Mslmeab., nI iup. p. DU. WUlelm. OemeU, si mmp. ^ Dll 
Hilt Fnuio. Frag., npud Script, rer. Fruieioiram ii OiUic., p. 103. Ord^. 
Ipu)., mp. P- diVl. 

■ Chrakl de Nommndic, Ml »p. p. 327. 

* Sbaron Turner, ii. 4l0. Eidmer, nI nap. L 7. WiUelm. Malmstb*, 
kb. It. Ml $up. p. iuO. 
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Qiiwies for ever.” Thus defeated in his olject, duke William 
wididrew, greatly disoontented with king Philip, and ad- 
drefsed the seme request to the count of FLanden, ,bia 
turother -in-law, who bIm declined to aid him.^ 

Despite the national enmity of the Normans and Bretons, 
tiiere existed between the dukes of Normandy and the counts of 
Brittany alliances of relationship, which complicated the re- 
lations of the two states without rendering them leas hostile. 
At the time when duke Robert, the father of William, de- 
parted on his pilgrimage, he bad no nearer relation than the 
Breton count Allan or Alain, a descendant of Roll by the 
female side, and it was to him that, on his departure, he con- 
fided the charge of his duchy and the guardianship of bis son. 
Count Alain had not long delayed to declare the birth of his 
pupil doubtful, and to favour the party which wished to de- 
prive him of the succession; but after the defeat of this party 
at the Val des Dunes, he died, poisoned, according to all ap- 
pearancea, by the friends of the young bastard. His Boii 
Conan succei^ed him, npd still reigned in Brittany at the 
time of William’s great armament for the conquest of Eng- 
land. * He was a daring man, dreodiMl by his neighbours, and 
whose principal ambition was to iqjure the duke of Normandy, 
whom he regarded as an usurper and as the murderer of bis 
father. Finding the latter engaged in a difficult enterprise, 
Conan thought the moment favourable for declaring war 
against him, and sent him, by one of his chamberlaiiLB, the 
following message: 

“ 1 h^ that thou art about lo cross the sea, to conquer 
the kingdom of England. Now duke Robert, whose son 
thou pretendest to be, on departing for Jerusalem, remitte<l 
ail his heritage to count Allan, my father, who was his cousio. 
But thou atuT thy accomplices poisoned diy father: thou hast 
appropriated to thyself bis tfigneory, and hast detained it to 
this >lay, contrmiy to all jusUoQ, seeing that thou art a bastaM. 
Bestore me; then, the duchy of Normandy, which belongs to 
me, or I will make war upon thee to the last extremity, with 
all the forces at my disposal.”^ 

The Norman historians admit that William was somewhat 
alarmed at this message, for the slighfeat diversion migin 

■ Chron. de NomiAiidie, vf tvjt, * 
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clofeat hiB projects of cMinqueat; but he found means to 

without much difficulty, of the enemy who declaiw 
^bnEelf with such rash boldneBS. The chamberlain of ,th^ 
count s of Brittany, gained over doubtless by bribes, rubb^ 
with poiBon the mouthpiece of the horn which his master used 
in the chase, and, to make assurance doubly sure, poisoned 
also his gloves and the reins of his horse.* Conan died a 
few days after the return of his messenger. Count Eudes, 
his successor, -was careful not to imitate him, or alarm Williap 
the Bastard as to the validity of his rights: on the contrary, 
uniting with him in a friendship, quite new between the 
Bretons and the Normans, he sent his two sons to aid him 
against the English. These two young men, Brian and Allan, 
came to the rendezvous of the Norman troops,^ accompanied 
by a body of horse, who gave them the title of Mactierns,^ 
whilst the Normans called them counts. Other rich Bretons, 
not of purely Celtic race, and who bore names of French 
form, such as Robert de Vitry, Bertrand de Dinand, and 
Raoul de Ga^l, also came to the duke of Normandy to offer 
him their services.^ The rendezvous of the vessels and 
troops was at the mouth of the Dive, a river which empties 
itself into the ocean, between the Seine and the Qme. For 
a month, the winds were contrary, and detained the Norman 
fleet in port. Then a southern breeze carried themM far as 
the roadstead of Suint Valery, at the mouth of the SohUDe^ 
there the bad weather recommenced, and it was necessary to 
wait some days. The fleet anchored, and the troops encamped 


* Willelm. Qrmel., uf »yp. p. 3H0. 

* Loblnetn, /Jill, de Brttagme^ i. book lii. p. DB. S»6 Appendix, No. VI. 

* Son of Lbo ohicf. chief; In GmIic, Teyrm. 
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upoD the shore, greatly incommoded by the rain, which did 
not cease to fall in torrents.' 

During this delay, some of the vessels, shattered by a vio- 
lent tempest, sank with their crews; this accident created a 
great sensation among the troops, fatigued by protracted 
encamping. In the long leisure of their days, the soldiers 
passed hours conversing under their tents, exchanging their 
reflectinns upon the perils of the voyage and the difficulties 
of the enterprise.^ No combat had yet taken plate, and, said 
they, already many men were dead; they reckoned and ex- 
aggerated the number of bodies that the sea had thrown on 
the sand. These conversations abated the ardour of the 
adventurers, at first so full of zeal; some even broke their 
engagement and withdrew.’ To check this tendency so fatal 
to his projects, duke William had the dead secretly interred, 
and increased the rations of provisions and strong liquors;^ 
but the want of active employment continually brought bock 
the same thoughts of sadness and discouragemeot. “ The man 
is mad," said the murmurin|^ soldiers, "who seeks to seize the 
land ofi another; God is offended with such designs, and 
proves it by refusing us a favourable wind."’ 

Despite his strength of soul and habitual presence of mind, 
William was a prey to uneasiness which he could hardly con- 
ceal. He was frequently seen to go to the church of Saint 
Valery, the patron of the place, to remain there a long time 
in prayer, and each time that he quitted it, to look at the cock 
which surmounted the bell-lower, and showed the direction 
of the wind. If it seemed turning towards the south, the 
duke appeared joyful; but if the wind blew from the north 
or west, his face and manner became still more depressed. 
Whether it was an act of sincere faith, orpinerely to fumish 
Bcmb occupation to his sad oi^ discouraged troops, be took 
from the^ church the coffer wm;h contained the relics of the 
saint, and had it carried in procession with great ceremony 
through the camp. The whole army joined in prayer. The 
chiefs made rich off*ering8; every soldier, to the very lowest, 
gave his piece of money; and the foUowiDg night, as if 

■ Wido, Mf wup. p. 4. 

- * Willclm. IfMiiimb., vi tup. p. 100. 
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heaven bad granted a miracle, the wind changed, and the 
weather became calm and serene. At daybreak of the 27lli 
September, the sun, hitherto each day enveloped in elonds, 
appeared in all its splendour.^ The camp was immediately 
raised, all the preparations for embarkation executed with 
great ardour and no less promptitude, and some hours before 
sunset the entire fleet was ready. Four hundred ships with 
large sails, and more than a thousand transport vessels, mode 
for the open«seB, amid the sound of trumpets and a shout of 
joy, sent forth from sixty thousand mouths os from one.^ 

The vessel in which William sailed was in the van, bearing 
at its mast-head the banner sent by the pope, and a cross on 
its own flog. Its sails were of different colours, and on them 
in various places were painted the tliree lions, the arms of 
Normandy; at the prow was the carved figure of a child, 
bearing a bow bent, with the arrow ready to quit the string.^ 
Lastly, large lanterns suspended from poles, a necessary pre- 
caution for a night-passage, were to serve as a beacon to the 
whole fleet, and to indicate the rallying point. This vessel, a 
better sailer than the rest, outstripped them during tjie day, 
and at night left them far behind. In the momlng, Ibe 
duke Bent a sailor to the mast-head to see if the other vessels 
were coming. " I see only sky and sea,” answered the 
sailor; whereupon they dropped anchor. The duke affected 
n gay countenance, and, lest fear and anxiety should spread 
among the crew, he Imd a copious repast and wines highly 
spiced given to them. The sailor again ascended, and now 
said that he saw four vessels; a third time, he exclaimed: “1 
see a foi'eat of masts uiid sails.”^ 

Whilst this great armament was preparing in Normandy, 
Harold, king of Nqyway, fiiithful to his engagements with ilte 
SaRon Tosti, had assembled several hundr^ ohipe of war and 
transports. The fleet remoiilhd some time at anchof, mod 
the Norwegian army, pending the mgnal for deporturoi eo- 
camped upon the coast a.«i the Normans had oona the 

* WidiK, Hi np. 

■ Id. id.; wbtr«, howsTir, iba unbor graallj enggwAUs lb« naiabw of 
the troopo, to whom bla deovriplion oppUso. 

■ Strutt'o ^onnoa pi. xxxii. Roman do Roo, U. lid. Rnd- 
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mouth, of the Somme. Vague impressions of diseouragemen! 
add anxiety were produced by the same causes, but under a 
still more gloomy aspect, conformable with the pensive ima- 
gination of the inhabitants of the north. Several soldiers 
believed they had had prophetic revelations during their sleep. 
One of them dreamed that he saw his companions landed on 
the coast of England, and in presence of the English army; 
that in front of this army, riding upon a wolf, was a woman ,oi 
gigantic stature; the wolf held in his jaws a* human body, 
dripping with gore, and when he had devoured it, the woman 
gave him another.^ A second soldier dreamed that the fleet 
sailed, and that a flock of crows, vultures, and other birds of 
prey were perched upon the roasts and sails of the vessels; 
on an adjacent rock a woman was seated, holding a dra^'n 
sword in her hand, and looking at and counting the ves- 
sels: " Gk),” said she to the birds, *‘go without fear, you 
shall have enough to eat, and you shall have plenty to 
choose from, for J go with them.’'^ It was remarked, not 
without terror, that at the moment when Harold placed his 
foot on the royal boat, the weight of his body pressed it down 
mdre than usual* 

Despite these threatening presages, the expedition sailed 
toward the southwest under the command of the king and 
his son OUf. Before landing in England, they touched at 
the Orcades, islands inhabited by men uf Scandinavian race, 
and two chiefs and a bishop joined them. They then coasted 
along the eastern shore of Scotland, where they met Toati 
and hia vessels. They sailed thence together, and, on their 
way, attacked the maritime town of Scarborough. Finding the 
inhabitants prepared to make an obstinate defence, they took 
poatsaaionof a high rock which commaiided^he town, &nd raised 
them an enormoUB pile of tranks of trees, branches and stub- 
ble, frhieh, flring, they rolled down upon the houses, and then, 
fkvoared by the conflagration, forced the gates of the town 
aM pillaged H.* Believed by this first sucoeas from their 
superstitious terrors, they gaily doubled Holdemess at the 

Bsga mi HardniU, osp. IxniT. ; Bnorre'* HeimskriMjla, iii. 101. 

* Idem. i6. CBp. IxxxiiL ; Snirm, iO. 
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tudnth of the Humber; and ascended that river. From the 
Humber they passed into the Ouse, which runs near York. 
Toetl, who had the direction of the campaign, wished first of 
all to regain this capital of his ancient government, iD;ordev 
again to instal himself there. Morkar, his successor, Edwin^ 
Morkar’s brother, and young Waltheof, son of Siword, go- 
vernor o# Huntingdonshire, assembled the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country, and gave battle to the foreigners south 
oF York, upon the banks of the Humber; conquerors at first, 
but then obliged to retreat, they shut themselves up in the 
city, where the Norwegians besieged them. Tosti assumed 
the title of chief of Northumberland gj^ u^ijied a proclamation 
dated from the foreigner’s i weak-minded men 

acknowledged him, and a small nmober of adventurers an- 
Bwei^cd his appeal.^ 

While these things were passing in the north, the king of 
the Anglo-Saxons remained with all his forces on the south- 
ern coast, to watch the movements of William, whose inva- 
sion, which hod been long expected; gave rise to much alarm.^ 
Harold had passed the whole summer and autum^ upon bis 
guard, between the landing-places nearest to Nonnan^;^ but 
the delay of the expedition occasioned it to be believed that 
it would now not be mode before the winter. Moreover, the 
danger was greater from the enemy in the north, already mas- 
ters of a portion of the English territory, than from an enemy 
who had not yet set foot in England; and the son of Grudwin, 
prompt and daring in his projects, hoped in a few days to 
expel the Norwegians, and return to his post to receive the 
Normans. He made rapid marches at the head of his beat 
troops, and arrived by night under the walls of York, just aa 
the inhabitants had. agreed to surrender to the allies of 
The Norwegians hod not yet made their entry: but, on 
Word of the inhabitants and the conviction of the impugnibmtjr 
of thoir retracting that word, they had broken up the liiwe»eiid 
were rapping. On their part, the inhabiunts of Yovk^had 
DO other idea than that of receiving on the next day Tosti and 
the king of Norway, who were to hold a great council in die 
city, to regnlate the government of all the province, and dii- 

* • 
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tribute, aniong the foreigners and deserters, the lands of the 
rebel ^^glish.^ 

The unexpected arrival of the Saxon king, who had marched 
do fla to avoid the enemy’s outposts, changed the whole face of 
things. The citizens of York resumed their arms, and the 
gates of the City Wei's closed and guarded, so that no one 
could quit it for the camp of the Norwegians. The>d'oUowing 
day was one of those autumnal days in which the sun Is still 
in all its vigour; the portion of the Norwegian army which left 
the Comp on the Humber to accompany their king to York, 
not expecting to have enemies to combat, were without their 
coats of mail, on toco wit of the heat; and of their defensive 
arms hod only retaihra their helmets and bucklers. At some 
distance from the town the Norwegians suddenly perceived a 
great cloud of dust, and in the midst of this cloud something 
glittering like steel in the sunshine. Who are these men 
advancing towards us?” said the king to Tosti. It can only 
be,” said the Saxon, ''Englishmen coming to demand pardon 
and implore our friendsh?)).”* The advancing mass growing 
grpdually, more distinct, soon appeared a numerous army, 
ranged in battle order. “ The enemy! the enemy !” exclaimed 
the Norwegians, and they detached three horsemen to bring 
up in all baste the soldiers who remained behind in the camp 
and on board the ships. The king unfurled his standard, 
which he called the ravager of the loorldl^ the soldiers drew 
up around it, in a long narrow line, curved at the extremities, 
lliey stood pressed against each other, their lances planted in 
the ground with the points turned towards the enemy. Harold, 
sob of Sigurd, rode through the ranks on his black charger, 
Bulging extempore verses, a fragment of which has been 
flUDamitted to us by the northern historians ; " Let us fight,” 
niHd he, " let us advance, though without our cuirasses, to 
tHa edges of blue steel; our helmets glitter in the sun; that is 
ellotlgh for brave men.”^ 

' ^^Bbfore the two armies met, twenty Saxon cavaliers, men 

; i f ! : • 
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and horses clothed in steel, approached the Norwe^an linesi 
one of them, in a loud voice, cried ; “ Where is Tosti, sOn of 
Godwin?” — “ Here,” answered the son of Godwin himself. 
" If thou art Tosti,” returned the messenger, “thy broths 
greets thee by me, and offers thee peace, his friendship, and 
thy ancient honours.” These are fine'words; and very dif- 
ferent to. the insults and hostilities they made me submit to 
a year ago. But if I accept these offers, what shall bd given 
to the noble -king Harold, son of Sigurd, my faithful ally?^ 
“He,” answered the messenger, “shall have seven feet of 
English land, or a little more, for his height passes that of 
other men.” “ Say, then, to my brother,” answered Tosti, 
“ that he prepare to fight : for none but liars shall ever say 
that the son of Godwin deserted the son of Sigurd.”^ 

The battle immediately began, and at the first shock of the 
two armies the Norwegian king was killed by an arrow which 
pierced his throat. Tosti took the command; and then his 
brother Harold sent a second time to offer him peace and life, 
for liimself and the Norwegians.^ But all e:][ claimed that they 
would rather die than owe aught to the Saxons. At this 
moment, the men from the ships arrived, armed with cuiras^, 
but fatigued with their march \inder a burning sun. Although 
numerous, they did not sustain the attack of the English, who 
had already broken the first line of the bailie and taken the 
royal banner. Tosti was hilled, with most of the Norwegian 
chiefs, and, for the third time, Harold offered peace to the 
conquered. They accepted it; Olaf, the son of the dead king, 
the bishop and surviving chief of the Orcades, retired, with 
twenty-three vessels, having sworn friendship to ElngUnd.* 
The oounlry of the English was thus deliver^ fK)m a new 
conquest by the moj^ of the north. But while these enemies 
withdrew, to return no more, otlier foes approached, and the 
Mine breeze in which the banners of the victorious 
waved, also swelled the Norman sails, and urged tbeoi'Qfel 
towarda the coast of Sussex. 

By an unfortunate chance, the vessels which had long been 
cini^g upon this coast had just returned to port from want 
of provisions.^ The troops of William thus landed, wfthonl 

' Id. ifr. Taiw, U. 300. * 
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rosifltance; nt Pevensej near Hastings, the 2Bth of September 
1066, three days after the victory of Harold over the Nor- 
wegians. The archers landed first; they wore short coats, 
and their hair was shaved off; then came the cavalry, wear- 
ing coats of mail and helmets of polished steel, of a nearly 
conical form, armed with long and strong lances, and 
straight double-edged swords. These were followed by the 
workmen of the army, pioneers, carpenters, and smiths, who 
brought on shore, piece by piece, three wooden castles, ready 
prepared beforehand. The duke was the last to land; at the 
moment his foot touched the sand, be slipped and fell on his 
face. A murmur arose, and voices exclaimed : “ God pre- 
serve us! this is a bad sign.” But William, rising, said im- 
mediately: “ Lords, what is’t you say? What, are you amazed? 
1 have taken seizin of this land with my hands, and, by the 
splendour of God, all that it contains is ours.” The repartee 
prevented the effect of the evil presage. The army took the 
road towards Hastings, and near that place marked out a 
camp, and raised two of the wooden castles as receptacles for 
provisions. Bodies of troops overran the neighbouring coun- 
try, pillaging and burning houses. The English fled from their 
dwellings, hiding their goods anA^atllo, and hastened in crowds 
to the churches and churchyards, which they deemed the surest 
asylum against enemies, who were ChristianB like themselves. 
But, in their thirst for booty, the Normans paid little heed to 
the sanctity of places, and respected no asylum. 

Harold was at York, wounded, and resting from his fatigues, 
when a messenger arrived in great baste, to inform him that 
William of Normandy had landed, and planted his banner on 
the Anglo-Saxon territory.^ He immediately marched to- 
WB^^ the south with his victorious army^ publishing, on bis 
order to all the provincial governors to arm their 
flghdng-men, and bring them to London. The militia of the 
wcB^ came without delay; those of the north were later, mi 
B coooDt of the distance; but there was still reason to believe 
that, the king of the English would soon find himself sur- 
rounded by the forces of the whole country. One of those Nor- 
mana who had been made exceptions to the law of exile pro- 

1 Winism of Oioncetler's CTAnmic/r, p. 3i>9. BapplelJo hl«lori« regni 
AngUe. (MSS. Mu. Biitenniin.) 
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nounced against foreigners, and who now played the part of 
spies and secret agents of the inyoder, sent word to the dnke 
to he upon his guard, for that in four days the son of G^- 
win would have an hundred thousand men with him.' HarOld, 
too impatient, did not await the expiration of the four daySj 
he could not overcome his desire to close with t^e foreigners, 
especially when he learned the ravages of every kind which 
they were committing round their camp. The hope of sparing 
his countrymt;n further evil, and perhaps the desire of attempt- 
ing against the Normans a sudden and unforeseen attack, like 
that which had succeeded against the Norwegians, determined 
him to march to Hastings, with an army four times less nu- 
merous than that of the duke of Normandy.^ 

But William’s comp was carefully guarded against a sur- 
prise, and his outposts extended to a great distance. Some 
detachments of cavalry falling back, gave notice of the 
approach of the Saxon king, who, they said, was advancing 
furiously.* Failing in*his design of attacking the enemy by 
surprise, the Saxon was obliged to moderate his impetuosity; 
he halted at a distance of seven miles from the Norman camp, 
and suddenly changing his tactics, intrenched himself, to 
await them ^hind ditches and palisades. Some spies, who 
spoke French, were sent to the foreign army to ol^erve its 
disposition and force. On their return, they related that 
there were more priests in William’s camp than there were 
fighting men on the English side. They had mistaken for 
priests all the soldiers of the Norman army who wore shaved 
beards and short hair. Harold smiled at this report: They 
whom you saw in such great numbers,” said he, are not 
priests, but brave warriors, who will soon show us what they 
are worth.”^ Some of the Saxon chiefs advised the king to 
■void a battle, and to retreat towards London, ravaging ^he 
country on his way, to starve out the foreigners. ex- 

claimed Harold,* “ I ravage the country which hal been Con<* 
ilded to my core! By my faith, th^ were indeed treason, 

1 Chran. di Normandie, p. 328. GuiU. PlcU, a! e^. 109. 
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and 1 prefer, taking the chances of battle with the few men 1 
have, my courage, and my good cause.” 

The Norman duke, whose totally opposite character led 
hinit in every circumstance, to neglect no means that occurred, 
and to place interest above all personal pride, profited by the 
unfavourable position in which he saw hia adversary, to reneW 
his demands. A monk, called Dom Hugues Maigrot, came, 
in William’s name, to require the Saxon king to do one of 
three things; either to surrender the crown to the duke of 
Normandy, or to submit the matter to the arbitration of the 
pope, or to refer its decision to the chance of a single combat. 
Harold shortly answered: I will not resign the crown, I 
will not refer the matter to the pope, 1 will not fight a single 
combat.” Not discouraged by the^ positive refusals, Wil- 
liam again sent the Norman monk, to whom he dictated his 
instructions in the following terms: Go and say to Harold, 
that, if he will fulfil his compact with me, I will leave him 
all the land which is beyond the IIudh)er, and will give his 
brother Gurth all the land that Godwin held; if he persist in 
not acfpepting my offer, thou shalt say to him, before all his 
pebple, that he is a peijurer and a liar, that he and all those 
who support him are excommuificated by the pope," and lhat 
I have the papal bull for this.” 

Dom Hugues Maigrot delivered this message in a solemn 
tone, and the Norman chronicle says that at the word excom- 
munication the English chiefs looked at each other, os though 
they stood in the presence of a great danger. One of them 
spoke: " We ought,” said be, to fight, whatever the danger 
may be; for it is not here the question of 'receiving a new 
lor^ as if our king were dead; the matter in hand is very 
different. The duke of Normandy has given our lands to his 
baroi|S( bis knights, and all his people, mo^t of whom have 
already rendered him homage for them; they will all have 
their donations carried into eflect if the duke becomes our 
king, and be will be bound to give them our goods, our wives, 
and our daughters, for all is promised them beforehand. They 
come. Dot only to ruin us, but to ruin our descendants also, 
to take from us the country of our ancestors; and what shall 
we do, wr where shall we go, when we have no longer any 
country?* And hereupon the English unanimously took an 
oalh to make « neither peace, truce, nor treaty, with the 
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invader, and to drive out the, Normans or di^ in the at* 

tempt ^ r? ^ 

A whole day was employed in these futile messages; i| 
WB8 the eighteenth since the battle fought with the Nor*^ 
wegians near York. Harold’s precipitate march had npt b 0 
yet permitted any additional troops to join him. £dwio and 
Morkar, the two great northern chieftains, were at London, 
or on the roajd to London; none but volunteers came, one by 
one, or in shaall ba n ds, citizens armed in haste, monks who 
quitted their cloisters to obey the call of their country. 
Among the latter^os Leofrik, abbot of the great monastery 
of Peterborough near and the abbot of Hide, near Win- 
chester, who brought with him twelve of his monks, and 
twenty wor^ors raised at his expense.^ The hour of battle 
appeared At hand| Harold’s two young brothers, Gurth and 
Leofwin, had taken their posi^ons near him; the former 
endeavoured to persuade him not to be present in the action, 
but to go to Londotf toiaeek fresh reinforcements, whilst his 
friendl sustained the attack of the Normans. " Harold,” 
said the yoj^jpig man, th6u canst not deny that, whether on 
compulsion or, willingly, thou host sworn to duke Willi aiii, 
an oath i^^on the reli^ of saints; why risk a combat with u 
peljury egain^ thee? For us, who have taken no oatli, thia 
war is jnst, for ^e defend our country. Leave u% 
fight the batde; thou shall aid ds if we retread ana 4<fwB 4^ 
thou wilt<^venge us.”^ To these words, so touching in 
mouth of a brother, Harold replied that his duty forbad him 
to remain ipirt while others risked their lives; too confident 
in his courage i^d his good cause, he drew up his troops for 
the combat.^ 

On the ground, wbich^Bs ever since borne ihe^nome of 
fiattla,^ the lines oi the ah g^ Saxo ns occupied a long p.hMn 
of hills, fortified by a rampart of stakes and willow hurdles. 
In the night of the ! 3th October, 'William announced to the 
Normans tliat the next ^d^y would be the day of battle. 
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Prksts and monks who had followed the invading army 
in great nutnbers, attracted, like the soldiers, by the hope of 
met to pray and ehaunt litanies, while the warrion 
pr^li^ured their arms. The time which remained to them, 
afthr this first care, was employed by them in confessing their 
sitii and receiving the sacrament. In 'the other ^aimy, .the 
night W4s passed in a very different manner; the Saxons 
diverted themselves With noisily singing old national songs, 
and emptying, around their fires, horps fiMed with beer and 
whie.* ^ 

When morning came, in the Norman cafiip, t|ie bishop of 
Bayenx, brother, on the mother’s ^sufe, of ,^uke William, 
celebrated mass and blessed the4roops, IrmecTwith atiauberk 
under his rochet; he then moUtated a large whde conrser,* 
took a baton of command, and dre# up t^ cavalry. The 
army was divided into three columns of attache; in^ the first 
were the men-at-arms from the counties of Boulogne and 
Ponthieu, with most of the advonturem engaged indivi^ally 
for pay; in the second were the Breton, Manceaud|l and 
Poitevip auxiliaries; Willrajii''in perSbn commando^ the third, 
coniposed of the Norman chiv^ry. In front and on the 
flanks of each of these bodies were infdhtry, lightly krmed, 
wearing quilted coats, and armed with long nows or with 
steel crossbows. The duke ;waB mounte<4 on a ^Spanish 
charger, which a rich Norman had brought him ^ bis i^tum" 
from a pilgrimage to" St. lago in Galicia. He wore arOund 
his neck the most reverb of the relics upon wh|ch Harold 
had sworn, and the standard, blessed by the pop% was carried 
at his side by a young man, named Toustai|^le Blanc.’ At^ 
the moment, ere the trOops . began their march, the duke, 
ratsing his voice, thus addressed thej||^ — 

** fight your best, and put evikyoneto (^rath; for i(we con- 
qn^, we snhM all be richr What 1 gain, you gain; if I conquer, 
yot^ cobqnc^ If I take the^uK^f you will shire it. Know, how- 
ever, that I am not come- hef^ dieitly to take that which is 
my due, but to revenge our whole nation for the felon^acta, 
peijnriee, and treason pf these JE^liah. The^ pqt to death 
the Danes, men, and women, ih the nighs of Brice. 

■ Dngdrie. irl np. 
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* *■' V ^ ' . ' ■ 

ITiSj* do^bittiated the^companionS of ,myj relajdpn, Alfred, and 
put death. ^On, thed, in God’a name, and ohaa- 

iiae them ipr all tli^ir miadeeds.”* 

The^arrij^ sobn ca*nie in sight of. the Saxon camp, north- 
west Hastinga^ The priests and monks who accompanied 
il, retired to a deighhouring hill, to pray and watch the com- 
bat.* ^ A Norman, named Taillefer, spurred his horse in front 
or tlfe array, and began the song, fam^s throughout Gaul, of 
TJh&rlemagne andd^oland. As he sang, he played with his 
^ord^lhrdKving it far into the air, and catching it, as it fell, 
his right hand; the Normans repeated the burthen, or 
shouted, IMpu aide ! ® 

^Coming wilfiin shot, the archers began to discharge their 
arrows, and the cross-bowmen their bolts; but most of the 
shots were rend^d useless by the high parapets of the Saxon 
re^^douhts:^ Tljc iiifant.'y armed with lances, and the cavalry, 
fidvanced to the ggtes of the redoubts, and endeavoured to 
force thl^. Th# Anglo-Saxons, all pn foot around their 
staiAird, planted in the ground- and forming behind their 
palisades compact and solid mass, received the assailants 
with heavy blows of their axes, OEvissimas secures^ as^ho'his- 
toHaii,,calla them,^ One blow of which broke the lances and 
clit througn ftie coats of mail.*^' The Normans, not being able 
to penCj^rate th^rcdoub»:8, or to tear up the stakes, fell back, 
fatigJied w^h tiicir useless attack, upon the division com- 
maAded by “William. The duke then made all his archers ad- 
vance, an^ ordered them not to shoot straightforward, but into 
the ’air, sb that the arrows might fall into the enemy’s camp. 
Many of the I^glish were wounded, most of them in the face, 
by this moniBUvre; Harold hi^idclf had his eye pierced with 
an arrow; tut npyertli^ess, contintted to is.sue his orders and 
to flghL ^The attack m the4nfantry and cavalry again cx)m- 
menced, amid cries of Notre Dojnc J Dieu, aide I fheu aide / 
But the Normans Vere driven baqk from one of the ^tes of 
the camp, to a deep ravine, obverediwith brushwood and graoB, 
the growth of time, into which they and their horses fell one 
* ^ 

■ Il Henric. Hiiatind., lib. viii., vi sup. p, 3fMJ. 

* Giiill. PictAv., p. 201. 

• Chrub. de Norm^nJiLH n. 2;U. Mail. PariH. i. 3 
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upon the other, and thus perished iii ^eab numbefs.^ There 
was a moment of terror -in the foreign army. The.reporit. 
spread that the duhe. had been killed, and at tijiis tieivs a re- 
treat commenced. William threw himself before the fugitives 
and barred their passage, threatening them, and Btriking them 
with his lance; then uncovering: I am here,” he exclaim^; 
‘'look at me, I still live, and, with the help of God, I will 
conquer.”® ^ * 

The cavalry returned to the redoubts, but they.CDuVd not force 
the gates or make a breach; the duke then thought of^a strata- 
gem to induce the English to quit their position; he ordered 
a thousand horse to advance and imi3^edia^fe|y retreat. . Tjie 
sight of this feigned flight made the Saxons lose their» co 61 - 
ness; they all rushed in pursuit, their axes hanging frofn their 
necks. ^ At a certain distance, a body pTeviously disposed, joined 
the fugitives, who turned; and the English, surprised ip theii; 
disorder, were assailed on every side by blow^ of lances ’'arid' 
swords, from which they could not dafendHhems elves, having 
both their hands occupied jn wielding their great battl%akes. 
When they had lost their ranks, the redoubts were forced; 
home and foot made their way intcxvthem, but tbe combat w^s 
still tierce, hand to hand. WilLfam had his horse killed utfdei^ 
him; Harold and his two brothers fell dead at the foot of their 
standard, which was torn up and replaced by the baritier seit 
from Rome. The wreck of the English army, without chiif 
and without standard, prolonged the struggle till tbe^^end oi 
the day, so late that the combatants of the twu- parties only 
recognised each other by their language."* 

Then, and not till their,' did this desperate , resistance end. 
Harold’s followers dispersed, many dying upon the roads of 
their wounds and the fatigue of thu^ combat. The Normap 
horse pursued them, granting f|Bart^^to none.* Thp victors 
passed the night on the field of battle, and the fifext day at 
sunri^ duke William drew up his troops^hnd called over the 

names of all those who hod cros^th^e sea with him, from the 

' 

• Dugdfdp, ut sup. Willeljii, Geinet., p. SBJ. 

2 Guiil. Piciav., p, 204. 

* Chran. de Noqnandie, p. 235. 

• Id. p. 236. e, i. 312. Malt. West., p. 223/ Kadroer, Ub. I 
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list which had been drawn up before their departure, at St. 
Valeryi. Numbers of these lay, dead or dying, beside the 
conquered. ‘ Tlie fortunate survivors had, fur the first fruits 
of their victory, tlie spoils of the dead enemy. In turning over 
the l)odies, thirteen were found with a monk’s habit under 
their armour; tiiey were the abl)ot of Hide and his twelve 
companions: tlie, name t)f their inoniistery was the first written 
in the black bouk of the conrjuerors.^ 

The motliTifH and wives of those who had come from the 
neighbourhood to fight and die with their king, united to seek 
together and bury the bodies of their relations. That of king 
Harold lay for a long time on the Held of battle, without 
any one daring to claim it. At Icngtli, Godwin's widow, 
Ghitha, subduing for the moment her griel', sent a message 
to duke William, asking his permission to render the last 
honours to her son. She olfei iul, say the Norman historians, 
to give the weight of his body in gold. But the duke sternly 
rcfuscil, saying that a man who had been false to his word 
and to his religion, should have nc^ other sepulchre than the 
sand of the shore, lie ndented, however, if we are to^bclieve 
an old tradition, in favour of the monks of Waltham abbey, 
which Harold had foiiinled and enriched. Two Saxon monks, 
Osgod and Ailrik, deputed by the abbot of WoUham, de- 
niaiuled and obtained permission to transport the remains of 
tlicir benelactor to their church. They sought among the 
mass of bodies, despoiled of arms and clothes, examining them 
carefully one after ihii other, but could not recognise the body 
nfliiiu they sought, so inueh had his wounds disfigured him. 
IX‘8[Huring i;verto succihuI in their rewarch unaided, they ad- 
dressed themselves to a woman whom Harold, before he be- 
came king, hud kept ns a mi.sin'ss, and iiiireated her to assist 
them. was eallcMl Kdith, and surnained the Beauty with 

the swan's nerk.’’ Nhe consented to accompany the two monks, 
and was more .succossful than they iu discovering the corpse of 
him whom she hiul loved. 

\li these evfmls are rtdnteil by the chroniclers of Anglo- 
Saxon mia’, ill a lone of despondency which it is diffi- 
cult to convey. They call the day of the battle a bitter day, 

* >li* N Linnundio. mI sup. • 1. 'JIO- 

■ Cltnu). Anglu-Nuru\Aiiic9, li. De iovriUioDc MiiciK cruob WtlLUaiDcii. 

p. 'UW. 
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a day of death, a day stained with the blcK)d of the brave.* 
‘‘England, what shall 1 say of thee,” exchilins the historian 
of the ehurch of Ely; “what .shall 1 relate to our descendants? 
Woe to thee! thou hast lost tliy national king, and thou hast 
fallen into the hands of the forc*igner; thy .sons have perished 
miserably, thy councillors and thy chiefs nre conquered, 
dead, or disinherited.”'^ lAjng after the day of thi.s fatal 
fight, patriotic HU])i‘rstition still saw tra 'cs of Iresh blood 
upon the ground where it liJid taken j)laee; tlieyp w'ere visible, 
it was said, on tlie heights north-west of Hastings, when a 
slight rain had inoisteni*d the soil.* InnnerlintL'ly after his 
victory, William inatle a vow to build an abhe*y on the spot, 
dedicateil to the Holy 'rrinity ainl .Saint Martin, the patron 
of the warrior.s of Ciaul.' The vow was soim iiecoinplished, 
and th(‘ high altar of the ni‘W monastery wa.s raiseil on the 
very split wlore the slniulard of king Harold hail lu'cn 
planted and torn down. "J'h(“ outer 'svalls were traeeil arrmnil 
the hill which the hravi'st (d’ the lOnglish had invenal with 
their hislio. a?iil the whok* extent of the adjaei iil lain!, upon 
whiehjlie jainnus seene.s of the Itaith; had uke.n place, hi;- 
ratTic tin- property of thi.s abbey, whieh wa.^ calleil, in the 
Norman language, I'Abbaj/r tJe /n ]^Ionks from 

the grenl convent of Marmoulii'rs, near roiirs, came to set tin 
lien^ and pray fur the souls of nil who had ili'-il on the field.'’ 

It i.s Niid, that, when the first .stones of the i diliee wi re 
laid, the architects discovered that there woiihl be a deficiency 
of w’ttter; they went, <|uite disconci-rled, to arruiaint William 
with this untoward eircuinstanee: “Work, wurk away,” rr- 
plicd the conqueror, in a jovial tone, “for il (lod give me 
life, there shall be more uine among the monks of Hattie 
Abbey tlian there i.-^ water in the best cunvent of Christen- 
dom!”^ 

• ' MPiih. Wrm., p. 

* HLit- Errlpfi. liti. ii. p, 44, npud Anpiir. .Srnpl. (fidp) 

iii. '>10. I (ini'l. Neubriff. Jliii. (Ilrarnp) p. 10. 

* Chilis WilJelm. Conqinphlunn, npuji /in^lnun., i. 
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* Ciim lpii|r« cirnon - 'jHPf T'0‘,..«ir-iii i!|fi ijiiji- milii rnromm iribiili. 

rrii»rt» Wil'ilm. ii>t i- in nt>iu ul Kikm^ri //uC p. lO'i. — Ir 
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FROM THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS TO THE TAKING OF CHESTER, 
THE LAST CITY CONtiUERED BY THE N0HMAN3. 

1006—1070 

Dillle fjf Iliimnny — Taking of Dtivcr — Capitulation of Kent — Election of 
king Eilgar — Dcfeciion of Edwin and Morkar — Blockaile of London — 
J'rocELMliiigs of tlie cilizcna — SubmijiBion of London — William pro- 
claimed king — Tin; ceremony of the coronation disturbed by conflagra- 
tion — Division of llic spoils among the Normans — Extent of the con- 
quered territory — SiitTerings of the conquered — Courageous resistance 
of three Saxons — Fortrcases erected in London — Ancient lists of the 
conquerors of England — William revisits Normandy — llcvolt of Kent — 
EuHtacliB, count of lloulognc, comes to the assistance of the English — 
Limits of the territory invaded — netiirn of king William — He marches 
into the west — Siege of Exeter — Division of lands in the western pro- 
viuoDs — Imprisonment and deposition of Brihtrik — Hesistanoe of tlie 
monks of Winchemnb — rhuir punishment — The English chiefs retire 
lo the uordi — Conspiracy against the Normans — King Edgar flies into 
Scotland — Stale of the Scottish population — ETiendship of the king\ of 
Sootland for llio men of Teutonic race — William marches into the north 
— Taking of Oxfonl, fee . — Taking of York — Archbishop ElJrcd’s male- 
diction upon king William — His despair and death — Weariness of the 
Nonnans — InHurreclioii of tlie western provinces — Landing of the sons 
of king Harold — Suppression of the western revolt — Slate of lh»* 
northern proviiu’es — Mnrrh of Robert Comine against Durham — His 
defeat and death — Alliauce between the northern English and the 
Danes — Arrival of Danish succours in England — The E^.nglish and 
Danes b[wipge and lake the city of York — York retaken by the Normans 
— Devaslatiou of NorihuiuberlanJ — Taking of Durham — Ravages and 
oruellii’s Rxercisi'd by the i'oiii|urn)rN — Si. John of Beverley intimidal^s 
Iho Norman soldiers — t'nmpleiion of ihe conquest in the nortli — Fi- 
mino iu the conqucsrd dislricLa — Division of houses and lands — French 
colony in Yorkahii^' — L>isiribiiiion of English domaina and heirrosea — 
Tosli killed by Osnlf in a spirii of nolioiial vengeance — Second submis- 
sion of the English cliiiTiaiiis and of king Edgwr — Defeat of Edrik the 
Soxnn — Inva-oion of Woles — Fresh eroigruila from Gaul — Society of 
gnln and loss anioug Ihe soMiers of the Conquest— Broihers iD-onna— 
iMorcU of William upon I'lirsier — Taking of Chester — Bailie near the 
RuJdloii marshes — L Itlily of local details, 

AVrile the nrmy of the king of the Anglo-Saxons and the 
army of the invitilrr were in presence of each other, some 
fresh vessels from Normandy had crossed the Channel lo 
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join the main fleet stationed in the bay of Hastings, Thost 
who commanded them, landed, by mistake, sevend miles fur- 
ther to the noi'tli, in a place then called Rumeney, now 
Romney. The inhabitants received the Normans as enemies, 
and a combat took place, in which the latter were beaten.* 
William learned their defeat a few days alter his own vic- 
tory, and to save from n similar misfortune the succours he 
still expected from the opposite shore, he resolved, first of 
all, to secure the possession of the south-eosteni coast. In- 
stead, therefore, of advancing to London, he fell back to 
Hastings, where he remained some time, to see if his pre- 
sence alone would not suflice to determine the population of 
the neighbouring country to voluntary submission. Hut no 
one coming to sue for peace, the conqueror again commenced 
his march with the nmiains of his army, and somi^ fresh 
troops which, in the interval, had joined him from Nor- 
mandy.'^ 

He procecdcMl along the .sea coast, from north to south, 
devastating every thing cm his wiiy.^ At Itomney, he aven- 
ged, burning tbc houses and massacring the inbabitanls, 
ibt^ defi?at of bis soldiers; thence lie marched to Dover, the 
strongest fortress on the whole coast, and ©f whicdi he bad 
formerly endeavoured to make himself master, without dan- 
ger and without lighting, by the oath into which he had en- 
trapped Harold. Dover castle, recently completed by the 
^OB of Godwin for better pur|>oses, was constructed on ii 
rock bathed by the sea, naturally steep, and which, with 
great difliculty and labour, had been hewn on every side, so 
as to make it present the ap|>earBnce of a vast wall. The 
details of the siege mode by the Normans are not known; all 
the historians tell us is, that the town qf Dover was fired, 
and that, cither from terror or treason, Ihe garrison of the 
forties surrendered William passed a week at Dover, 

erecting additional walls and defensive works; then changing 
the direction of his march, be leR the coast, and proceeded 
towards the capital city. 

The Norman army advanced by the great Roman road, 

> Guill. PiclKT., p. 204. 

ChniiL So- Frt0., yt $vp. lab, ed. 

' OuLll. Pic-lAT., ui wup. 
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which the English called Wlling-atreet, the same which 
had flgnred so often as a common boundary in the divisioViB' 
of territory between the Saxona and Danes. This road led 
fVom Dover to London, through the middle of Kent; thtf^ 
oohquerorB passed through a portion of this county withew^ 
any one appearing to dispute their passage; but in a spot 
where the road, approaching the Thames, ran near a forest, 
adapted for concealing an ambuscade, a large body of armed 
Saxons suddenly presente<f tliemselves. They were com- 
manded by two priests, Eghelaig, abbot of the monastery of 
Saint Augustin at Canterbury, and Stigand the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the same who had crowned king Harold.' It 
is not precisely known what passed at this meeting; whether 
a combat took place, followed by a treaty between the two 
armies, or whether the capitulation was concluded bCfbfCthey 
crossed weapons. The Kentish army, it appears, stipulated 
for all the inhabitants of the province that they would offer 
no further resisUnce, on condition of remaining, after the 
conquest, ns fjee as they had been l>efore.* 

In treating thus for themselves alone, and separating their 
own from the national destiny, the men of Kent (if it be true, 
indeed, thnt they concluded this compact) did more harm to 
the common cause than good to themselves; for no act of the 
time shows that the foreigner kept faith with them, or distin- 
guished them from the other English, in his lows and oppres- 
sive measures. Archbishop Stigand, whether be had taken 
part in this capitulation, or had fruitlessly opposed it, a con- 
jecture more conformable with his haughty and daring cha- 
racter,* quitted the province which thus laid down its arms, 
and went towards London, where, ha yet, no one thought of 
surrendering. Tim inhabitants of that great city, and the 
d^iiefs assembled there, had resolved to fight a second battle, 
which, well arranged and well cundueted, would, aooordin|^ to 
all appearance, be more fortunate than the first* 

But there was wanting a su^me chief, under wboee eobl- 
mand the whole strength and vrill of the oountry should riHy t 

A 

‘ Wilhlm. Thom.. Ckrom. aptid HIn. Aafl Scrip*., iL 17S6. 

■ /ft.— See Appeodix IX. 

> Oirr^ Cinttar. .Sri. ponl{f. Camtamr, mfmd HisLAiigL Script, wp. 
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BBd th« national oouncil, which had to name this chief, was 
slow in pving a decision, agitated and divided os it was by 
intrigues and coiTteuding claims. Neither of the brothers of 
the late king, men capable of worthily Ailing his place, hod 
returned from tbe battle of Hostings. Harold had left two 
sons still very young, and little known to the people; it does 
not appear that they were at this time proposed as candidates 
for tbe crowu. The cloimonts most powerful in renown and 
fortune were Edwin and Morkar, brothera-in-law to Harold, 
and chiefs of Northumbrio and Mercio. They bad with them 
tbe votes of all the men of the north of England; but the citi- 
zens of London, the people of the south, and the party malcon- 
tent with the late reign, opposed to them young Edgar, king 
Edward’s nephew, sumomed Etheling, tJie Ulustrimu, because 
he was of the ancient royal race.^ This young man, feeble in 
character, and of no acquired reputation, had not, a year be- 
fore, been able to outweigh the popularity of Harold; he 
counterbalanced now that of the sons of Alfgar, and was sup- 
ported against them by Stigand himself, and by Eldred, arch- 
bishop pf York.^ or the other bishops, severalVould accept 
fork king neither Edgar nor Edgar’s competilora, and re- 
quired tbe people to submit to tbe man who came with a bull 
from the pof>e and a standard of the church.^ Some acted 
thus, from blind obedience to the spiritual power, others from 
political cowardice; others, again, of foreign origin and gained 
over by the foreign pretender, played the part fur which 
they h^ been paid in money or promises. They did not 
prevailt and the majority of the great national council died 
their choice on the man least able to command in difficult 
droamstAnoes — the youthful nephew of Edward. He was 
procUimed king, after considerable hesitation, during which 
much precious time was lost in futile uisputes.^ His Qc- 
cegaity did not combine the divided opinions; Edwin and 
Morft^, who had pwnised' to bead the troops assembled at 
Londoo, withdrew thif proiii]|||L and retired to their govem- 
DMayts in the north, taking wi^^em the soldiers of thm pro- 

* OvilL PicUf^ p. Willcim. Mslnmb., p. Iu3. 

■ Chroii. Soa. Frog., ml «wp. 

i Epjt«opo» iHHi'lialwiMiii Wftom. (Jubon. is Fnnlaii , 8coii-Chw9- 
mievm, r. cap. xL p. 401.) WiUdB. Malaicab., p. ICtt. 
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TUiceSi over whom they were all 'influential. They madly 
thought they could defend the northern provinces ap^^nm 
■the rest of England. Their' withdrawal ^^eakened and dis- 
couraged those who remained at London with the new hmg; 
depression, the fruit of civil discord, took the place o^^e 
first impulse of patriotism which had been excited by the 
foreign invasion.^ Meantime, the Norman troops were ap- 
proaching from several- directions, overrunning Surrey, Sus- 
sex, and Hampshire, pillaging and burning the towns and 
villages, and massacring the inhabitants, armed or unarmed.^ 
Five hundred horse advanced as far as Southwark,, engaged a 
body of Saxons who met them, and burned in their retreat 
all the houses on the right bank of the Thames.* Judging 
from this that the citizens were prepared to stand on their 
defence, William, instead of approaching London and besieging 
it, turned towards the west, and passed the Thames at Wal- 
lingford, in Berkshire. He formed a fortified camp in this 
place, and left troops there to intercept the Saxon succours 
that might come from the western* counties; then proceeding 
north-east, he himself encamped at Berkhamsted, in Hertford- 
shire, for the purpose of intercepting all communicatioo between 
London and the northern counties, and preventing the retain 
of the sons of Alfgar, should they repent their inaction.^ By 
these tactics the great Saxon town was entirely hemmed in; 
numerous bodies of scouts ravaged the environs, and cut 
off the ^provisions, without engaging in any deciaive battle; 
more than once, the inhabitants of London came to blows 
with the Normans; but by degrees, becoming worn out, 
they were conquered, less by the strength of the enemy, thmn 
by the fear of famine, and by the discouraging thought that 
th^ were isolated. fVom all succour.* 

' There existed in the city two powers, accord between wlritb 
it was necessary but very dimoult to maintain — tbo^emnt 
and the guild, or monidpal oonfratertAty of" the 

w 

t lU Aii|li qni. In ansm co«untet ■gntutndam, polnlMtnt piliia itibr- 
mare faiBSB...(WlUel]n. BAdmttb., m^.). 

■ Rogw de Hotc^d, f, AAO. 
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di Frenee, prefixed lo iLe Beciu dee Teape MtrvrinpWne. 
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The municipditj, entirely free, was ruled by its elective 
ma^trates; the court had for its chief the officer designated 
SiaUer, or Standard-bearer. ‘ 

This poet, at once civil and military, had just been restored 
to the person who filled it under Edward; an old soldi^, 
named Ansgar, whose legs were paralyzed with fatigue and 
wounds, and who was carried on a litter wherever his duty 
adled him.* William had met him in 1051, at the court of 
king Edward. He thought it possible to gain him over to 
his cause, and sent him, by a secret emissary, his propositions 
and offeiA which were no leas than, in case of success, the 
lieutenancy of the kingdom. We cannot say whether Ans- 
gar was moved by these promises, but he certainly received 
them with circumspection, and, preserving absolute secrecy 
with respect to them, adopted a course calculated to relieve 
him from the peril of having personal correspondence with 
the enemy. Of his own authority, or in conjunction with the 
king's council, he assembled the principal citizens of London, 
and addressing them by Irha name which the members of the 
muniaipiU corporation gave each other, said:*'* Honourable 
bi^>thflrB, our resources are nearly exhausted, the ci^ is 
threatened with assault, and no army comes to its aid. Such 
is our situation; but when strength is exhausted, when 
ooilrage Can do no more, artifice and stratagem still remain. 
I advise you to resort to them. The enemy is not yet aware 
of our miserable position; let us profit by that circumstance, 
and send them fair words by a man capable of receiving 
them, who will feign to convey your submission, and, in sign 
of peace, will lay his hand in theirs, if required."* 

lliia counsel, the aptneas and merit of which it is difficult 
to comprehend, pleas^ the chiefs of thp citizens, as coming 
ftom an able politidan and experienced warrior. They flat- 
leiu^ themselves, it would appear, with the hope of obldning 
a.aospension of hostilities, and protracting the negotiatioDs 
until the arrival of sucooursAut the result was quite differenL 
messenger sent to dec^e duke William, returned him- 
sett* deceived, hiaded with presents m%d devoted to hit osuse. 

* Bm Lj9y Diet. Sa^omieo et OothUff-LmUnmUt wl lbs vonlf 
Stt^lrrw* Eaafafv ivfle praearakir mole, qal M AnfUca Sletos rtall f , 
iA isgal fBzUIUbr. (ChroaiAMs Angjo-NaiWiSio, U. 3S4.) 
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When he appeared before the principal citizena to give an 
account of his mission, on anxious crowd followed and press^ 
behind him. His singularly daring speech consisted of bound- 
lesa eulogy of the armed pretender, to whom he attributed 
ev^ry royal virtue, and a promise, in his name, of peace, justice, 
and ob^ience to the wishes of the English nation. These 
words, BO different from the reports in circulation nf the iin* 
placable severity of the conqueror of Hastings, far from raising 
the cry of treachery, were n^ived by the crowd, if not by 
the magistrates themselves, *With joy and confidence. There 
was, in favour of the peace party — and the duke of N(^rmandy, 
one of those popular outbursts which nothing can resist, and 
which are soon followed by futile repentance. People and 
magistrates unanimously resolved by acclamation to carry, 
without further delay, the keys of the city to duke William.' 

The court of the young king Edgar, without army or free 
communication beyond the walls, was incapable of counter^ 
actifig the will of the citizens, or of compelling them to incur 
the chances of a desperate resiatatice. This government, 
created in the^midat of disorder, and which, notwithstapding 
its populagty, was in want of the moet ordinary'n^urcea, 
found itself necessitated to declare that it no long^ Bxisted. 
The king himself, accompanied by archbishop^ Ij^gand and 
Eldred, and by Wulstan, bishop of Woiceftter, Wv^ral chiefs 
of high rank, and the leading citizens, came to the camp at 
l^khamated, and made their submUsion, most unhappUj fbr 
the country.* They gave hostages to the duke of Normandy, 
swore to him the oath of fidelity, and, in return, the duke 
promised them, on his faith, to be gentle and clement towards 
them. He then marched to London, and, despite the promiae 
just issued from l)ia lips, allowed his people to devastate 
everything on the way.* Upon the road from Berkhanuted 
to London, was the rich monastery of Saint Alban, built 
Doar the vast ruins of an ancient ^man municipium, * On 
apfMnaohing this abbey, Wiliiam beheld with surprise great 
tmoka of trees dispo^ so os *to interoept the passage, or 
render it difficult He sent for the sbbot FVithrik. " Why,** 
asked the conqueror, " hast thou thus cut down thy woods?** 

t WMo, «l p. ita, 34. ■ ChnuL Btt. Prof., sat m. 

' — Rofrr da Hofodui, p. 4A0. 
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" 1 hRve done my duty,” answered the Suxon monk; "and 
if ftll of my order had done the same, as they might and ought 
to have done, thou wouldst not, perhaps, have advanced thus 
fat^into our country.”^ William did not go quite to London, 
but haltipg at a distance of some miles, sent forward a nume- 
rouR detachment of soldiers to construct a fortress for his 
residRoce in the heart of the city.^ 

Whilst the works were proceeding in all haste, the council 
of war held by the Normans, im their camp, diecussed the 
means of promptly completing conquest, so favourably 
commenced. William’s more intimate friends said that to 
mitigate the resistance of the provinces still free, their future 
movements should be preceded by his assuming the title of 
king of the English. This proposition was, no doubt, most 
agreeable to the duke of Normandy, but with his usual cir- 
cumspection, he feigned indilTerence to it. Although the 
possession of the crown was the object of his enterprise, it 
appears that weighty reasons induced him to seem less am- 
bitious than he really waa,^r a dignity which, raising him 
above [he conquered, would, at the same lime, ’ separate his 
JbriRne from that of all bis companions in arms. William 
modestly excused himself, and demanded at least some delay, 
saying thai he had not come to England for his own interest 
olgiie, but for that of the whole Norman nation; that, besides, 
if it were the will of God that he should become king, the 
timft tj^.RUume the title had not arrived, too many counties 
and Um many men still remaining to be subjected.’ 

The migority of the Norman chiefs were inclined to taka 
these hypocritical scruples literally, and to decide that in 
reality it was not yet time to create a king, when the captain 
of one of the anxilinry bands, Aimery de X^ouars, to whom 
the royalty of William would naturally give less umbrage than 
to/tbe nativeB of Normandy, energetically rose, and, in the style 
o€ R Batterer and mercenary trooper, exclaimed : “ It is too 
modnat of you to appeal to warriors, whether or no they will 
bare ihnir lord a king; soldiers have nothing to do with 
qdeetions of this nature; and besides, our discussions only 
serve lo retard that which, as a matter of feeling, we all lo 

' Spe^, HuL of Grmct BrUmin (L02^), p. 430. 
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ardently desire^’^ Tho^ Normans who, after William's 
feigned excuses, might have ventured to concur in them, 
thought very different after the Poitevin had spoken, fearing 
to appear less faithful and less devoted than he to their eem- 
moD chief. They therefore unanimously decided that, befbre 
carrying the conquest further, duke William should be clowned 
king of England, by the few Saxons whom he had aucoceded 
in terrifying or corrupting. 

The ceremony Avas fixSfcflk for Christmas -day, thctf^ldSe at 
hand. The archbishop dr Canterbury, Stigand, who htfd 
sworn the oath of peace to the conqueror, in his camp at 
Berkhamsted, was invited to attend and crown him, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, in the church of the monastery of the 
west, called in English, Westmynster, near London: Stigand 
refused to bestow his blessing on one covered with^the blood 
of men, and an invader of the rights of others.* But Eldred, 
archbishop of York, with greater worldly discretion,® seeing, 
Bay the old historians, that it was needful to fkll in with the 
times, and not to oppose the wilL^f QDd,^ tl^om the powers 
of the world are raised up, con3entd|U|^ff&l the officf^.^ The 
church of Westminster abbey was raHjlliQld and decoratdd as 
in the old days, when, by the free vole of the best men of 
England,® the king of their choice presented himself to re- 
ceive investiture of the power which they had conferred upon 
him. But this previous election, withont which the dtle of 
king could only be a vain mockery, the bitter insult of\'the 
strongest, did not take place for the duke of Normandy. He 
lell his comp, and walked between two ranks of soldiere to 
the monastery, where awaited him several timid Saxons, 
affecting, however, a Ann countenance, and an air of iVee- 
dom, in their daaurdly and servile office. Far around, all 
the approaches to the church, the squares and streets of the 
then suburban village of Westminster, were guanded by arnied 
oaraliy, who, as the Norman narratives have H,* wore Vo 

* Ouui. PioijiT.,p. aoo. 

* OuOl. Nenbrig., itf6. AmyL (Unroa) p. lb. Job. Bromtoii, W sop. 
1. ool. Doa. , 

* Id. ik Wilier Henuagfon^Cbrim. tpwd Boripi. rrr. Anglic. (Oile) li. 
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keep tha rebels in check, and watch over the safety of those 
whose office called them to the interior of tlfh temple.^ The 
counts, the barons, and other war-chiefs, in number two 
hundred and sixty, entered the church with their duke. 

When the ceremony opened, GeoflTroy, bishop ofCoutances, 
aso^ding ap^^form, asked the Normans, in the French Ian- 
gusg<V^^h^th^ they were all content that their lord should 
take tMj^tle of king of the English; and at the same time, 
the arwQiahop of York asked tl^e J^iglish, in thew Saxon lan- 
guagei^ whether they accepted thi nuke of Normandy for theii 
king. Hereupon there arose in the church acclamations sc 
vehemnnt that they resounded beyond the doors, and reached 
the ears of the cavalry who occupied the neighbouring streets. 
They took the sound for a cry of alarm, and, according to 
their secret instructions, hastily set /ire to the houses. Seve- 
Val rushed to the church, and at sight of their drawn swords 
ah4 of the flames, all present dispersed, Normans as well as 
Saxpns; the latter rushed to extinguish the hre, the for- 
mer to seek pliUld^ amid. I^e tumult and confusion. The 
ceremony was intSmmted by this sudden event, and there 
o a remained ht^^i^PnK complete ir, the duke himself, the 
archbishop £ldre^» iufl/a few priests of the two nations. 
Tremblingly they received from him whom they called king, 
and who, according to an ancient narrative, himself trembled 
in common with them, an oath to treat the Anglo-Saxon 
parole as well as the best king ever elected by that people.^ 
Bat on the same day London was to learn the value of 
such on oath in the mouth of a foreign conqueror; an enormous 
war tribute was imposed on the citizens, and their hostages 
were imprisoned.” William himself, who could not really 
belieye that the benediction of Eldred and the acclaraations 
of- » few dastards had made him king of England, in the 
legal sense of this word, and, consequently, at a Loss how to 
f—nw his manifestoea, sometimes falsely styled himself king 
by hereditary succession, and sometimes, in all frankness, 
kin g by the edge of the SwonL^ But if he hesitated as to 
Wnnlai he HmH hesitalion as to deeds, but showed bis 
real position by the attitude of hostility and distrust which 

» Order. VliaL.iJb. iii. p. 6l)3. ■ Order. Vii*I., ui twp. 

» Ctinin. Suon. Frag., aub umm. 

* Hickef, larMirrHf Linqttarwm SepIrmlrufmaJitnri^ ii 7J, 72. 
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maintained towards the people; dared not yet establish 
liiinsllf in London, nor inhabit the embattled eastle which 
had been hastily constructed for him. He retired accordingly 
to Barking, until his engineers hod given more solidity to 
this work, and laid the foundation of two pther fortresses, 
destined to keep in check, says n Norman author, the change- 
able spirit of a too numerous and too haughty people.^ 

During the )>eriod that the king remained at Barking, the 
two Saitoiv chiefs, whoa^lptal withdrawal had caused the 
subjection of the great city, intimidated by the augmented 
power which the possession of London and the title of king 
gave to the invader, came from the north to swear to him the 
oath which the English chiefs were accustomed to swear to 
their ancient kings. ^ The submission of Edwin and Morkar 
did not, however, involve that of the provinces they hhd 
governed, and the Norman army did not advance to occupy 
these provinces; they remained concentrated around London, 
and upon the southern and eastern coasts nearest Gaul. 
partition of the wealth of the^juvaded territory now almost^ 
solely occupied them. Commissioners went over t^ie whole 
extent of country in which the army had left garrisons;' they 
took on exact inventory of property of every kind, public and 
private, carefully registering every particular; for the Norman 
nation, even in those remote times, was alreoily extremely 
fond of deeds, and documents, and law forpis.^ 

A close inquiry was hindiB into the names of all the E^mriish 
partisans of Harold, who had either died in batt|i^A)r sumved 
the defeat, or by involuntary delays had been prevented 
from joining the royal standard All the property of these 
three classes of men, lands, revenues, furniture, houses, were 
oonHsoated; the children of the first class were decUi^ for 
ever disinherited; the second class were, in like maimer, 
wholly dispoBfBSsed of their estates and property of overy 
kind, and, sa}s one of the Norman writera, were only too 
grateful for Mng allowed to retain their lives.* Laatlj, those 
who had not taken np arms were also despoiled of all they 
potMOsed, for having had the intention if taking up arms; 
mstr by apedal grace, they were allowed to entertain the hope 

' Oulll. T*irU\., p. ■ Id. 1^. 

* DislDgus dc BHcciuiD, Id Doth id Matlh. Paria, 1. orf fnfn'mpi. Ap- 
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thttt after many lon^ of obedience and devoti^ to the 

foreign power, not they, indeed, but their sons migb^)6rbal)& 
obtain from their new masters some portion of their paternal 
heritage. Such was the law of the conquest, accusing to 
the nnsuBpe<$ed testimony of a man nearly contemporary with 
and of the race of the conquerors.^ 

The immense product of this universal spoliation became 
the pay of those adventurers of every nation who had enrolled 
under the banner of the duk^of Normandy.- Their chief, 
the new king of England, retains, in the first place, for his own 
share, all the treasure of the ancient kings, the church plate, 
and all that was most rare and precious in the «hops of the 
merchants.^ William sent a portion of these riches to pope 
Alexander with Harold's standard, in exchange for that 
which had triumphed at Hostings;’ and all the foreign 
churches in which psalms had been chanted, and tapers burnt 
for the success of the invasion, received in recompence crosses, 
sacred vessels, and cloth of gold.^ After the king and clergy had 
taken their shore, that of Uie soldiers Was awarded according 
to thqir rank and the conditions of their engagement. Those 
wtio, at the camp of the Dive, had done homage for lands, 
then to be conquered, received those of the dispossessed 
English,*^ the borons and knights had vast domains, castles, 
villages, and even whole cities; the simple vassals hod smaller 
portions.^ Some received their pay in money, others had 

r ated that they should have a Saxon wife, and William, 
the Norman chronicle, gave them in marriage nublo 
dames, great heiresses, whose husbands hod fallen in the 
battle. One only among the knights who had accompanied 
the conqueror, claimed neither lands, gold, nor wife, and 
would accept none of the spoils of the conquered. His name 
woA Guilbert Fitz-Richord: he said tbat he had accompanied 
his lord to England because such was his duty, but that stolen 

* EieemtMw Bfcbinl Lenoir nr Noirot, bijbop of Ely in ibe 

cCDlnry. 
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AO fo/*'hiiii, and that he would r^um 

and enjoy his own heritage, a moderate but 
lentitnate heritage, and, contented with hia own lot, would 
no one.' 

The new king employed the last months of the winter of 
1066 in making a sort of military progress through the pro- 
vinces then inva<led. It is difficult to determine exactly the 
number of these provinces, and the extent of country which 
the foreign tnxjpn freely occi^ied and overran. Yet by care- 
fully examining the occount^of the contemporary writers, we 
find, at all events, negative proofs that the Normans had not 
advanced inE north-easterly direction beyond the rivers, the 
mouths of which form Boston Wash; or towards the south-west, 
not heyond the high territory which bounds Dorsetshire. The 
city of Oxford, nearly equi-distant between these two oppo- 
site points, upon a straight line drawn from one to the other, 
had not yet surrendered; hut •perhaps this ideal frontier had 
been passed, either to the north or to the south of Oxford. It 
is equally difficult to deny or to afl\fm this, or to Ax, at any 
particular moment, the limits oC a gradual invasion. The 
whole extent of country really occupied by William’s 'garri- 
sons and held by him in a more than nominal manner, in virtue 
of his title of king, were in a short time bristling with cita- 
dels and fortresses;^ all the inhabitants were disarmed, and 
obliged to swear obedience and fidelity lo the j|09f;chief im- 
posed on them by the lance and sword. bu^n 

their hearts they did not hold this foreign^ 

England; in their eyes the true king was young £d|i^, fallen 
and a captive as he was. The monks of PeterboroUl^ abbey 
gave a remarkable proof of this. Having lost abbot, 

Leofrik, on his return fVom the battle of Hastings, they choie^ 
as bis successor, their prior, named Brand; and as it was 
custom to submit the election of the dignitaries nftheir mo- 
nastery to the approval of the Supreme chief of the coiunry,: 
tbqy sent Brand to Edgar. According to the cbroiucla of 
tbs mo&astery, they took this step, because all the inhabitsms^ 
of dm oOEDtry thought that Edgar would aA|in be king, jbti 
fonnadon of the fact soon reaped WilliA’s ears, and his 


' OndBT. Vital., iib. tI. p 600. 

' Clmn. Suon., Saf>, Ml ana. 




rai^ was unbounded. “From that' :da7/’'edi^tiDaei the 
teaiporary narrator, “ every evil and every tribulation 
updo our May God have mercy on it.”^ 

The prayer of this monk might well have been repeated by 
e^vy^ inhabitant of the conquered provinces, for ^ch had 
hiafoll share of grief and misery; the men had to undergo 
indigence and seivitude; the women insult and oi^trage more 
croel than death itself. Those who were not taken par 
mariage w'ere token par umour^y as it was termed in the 
language of the conquerors, and bj^came the plaything of the 
foreign soldiers, the least and lowest of whom was lord and 
master in the housed of the conquered. “ Ignoble grooms, 
base scum of armies,” say the old annalists, “ (lid ns they 
pleaM'd with the noblest women, and left them nothing but to 
weep anil wish for death. ^ These licentious knaves were 
amazed at themselves; they went mad with pride and asto- 
nishment nt l>Gholding thcniselvi^ so powerful, at having ser- 
vants richer than their own fathers had ever been.* Whatever 
they willtnl, they deemed it fully permissible to do; they 
shed blood nt random, tore* the bread from the mouths of 
the wrbtched people, and took everything, money, goods, 
land 

SKch WHS the fate which extended itself over the men of 


English mcei a.s the three^lion banner advanced into their 
country, aiul^.wavcd over their towns. • But this destiny, 
evu^where ei^alty severe, assumed different appearances, ac- 
cdVlDg ta the diversity of places. The towns were not struck 
so Hard aa^the country;, this town or district was afflicted in a 
diffai^nt way from that; around a common centre of misery, if 
wamuy llius express ourselves, there were the varied forms 
and the multiplicity of circumstances which are ever exhibited 
by thie cou^ of human afiairs. ** 

The of Dover, half consumed by fire, was allotted to 
EodM, bishop of Bayeux, whocould not, aay the ancient docn* 
mUnl^ calculate its exact value, because it was so devastated.* 
Hb^iibtributed the houses among his soldiers and people; 
Bd|al de Courtes^e (Crooktkome), received three^ with the 
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j>r a poor Woman.* William Fitz-Greoffroy had thr0€ 
one of which wixa the ancient Guildhall,* near Col- 
eater ill E&aex; Gcotfroy de Maiirlcville uloire luiil forty ifia- 
nors, or housea surroumled with cultivated laml; fourteoti 
Baxoh proprietora were iliapnaseased by Engelry, and thirty^ 
Dy one Guillaume. A rich En;^lishman, to secure his safety, 
placed liiniielf under the power of the Norman Gualtie^ who 
madejiim his tributary;^ another Englishman bccain^ ||> serl 
on ijui' glebn.of liia own lield.'* The domain of Sutton, in Bed* 
for^sliiie, that of Burton aipi the town of Stafford, fell to tht 
lot of Guy de Uiencourt. He possessed these lands during 
his life. But Richard, his son and lieii> lost the greater pan 
of them to king Henry I. at dice. 

Ill Suffolk, u Norman chief appropriated the lands of a 
Sn.xnn lady, named Ediva the fair;' the entire city of Nor- 
wich was set uairle as the private domain of tlie conqueror] 
it liiid piiiil to the Saxon kings thirty pounds and twenty 
pimcei but William exacted seventy pounds a year, a horse 
of value, an hundred pence for the queen his wife, and twenty 
pounds for ilie salary of the officer who commanded there in 
his name. A strong citadel was built in the cciitr^ of tht 
city,® for its inhabitants being men of Danish origin, the con- 
querors feared that they might demand and receive aid train 
the Dunes, who often cruised on the coast.'* lii Dorchester, 
instead of an hundred and seventy-two houses that were there 
in the time of king Edward, eighty-eight alone remaiqed^he 
rest were a heap of ruins; at Warham, of nn hundr^dl|^d 
thirteen houses, sixty-two had been destroyed;® al Bi^port, 
twenty houses disappeared in the same manner, ovd the 
poverty of the inhabitants was such, that more than twenty 
vem after not one bad been rebuilt.® The Isle of Wight was 
Uivaded by WilliaiA Filz-Osbern, seneschal of tl^Norauu] 
and became a portion of his vast domains iiTjMiglaiid; 
bo tranaiuitted it to his son, then to his graud-iiephew, %al4' 
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trin, called in Normandy, Baudoin dea Reviers, and in Eng- 
land, Baldwin de I’Jsle.* 

Near Winchester, in ITnmpsliirP, wns the mona stery of Hide, 
the abbot of wliich, accompanied hy twelve monks and iwenty 
m^n-at-arms, had gone to the butile of Hustings iind fallen 
there. The revenge which the conqueror exercised on this 
monastery was mingled with a sort of pleasantry; hi* divested 
the domains of the monastery, ns ruiisoiii in land for the 
patriotic crime of its thirteen members, □!' one hiirony for the 
abbot’s share of the offence, and one knight’s Ice for each of 
the twelve monks.^ Another cii cumstuiii e that may be men- 
tioned among the joyeuseUs of the conquest, is that a dancing 
rirl, named Adeline, is named in the roll of pnrlilion of the 
jamc county, as having received a fief from Roger, one of 
the Norman counts.^ , 

In 11 ertfordshire, an Englishman had redeemed his land 
by B payment of nine ounces of gold; and yet, to avoid a 
violent ejectment, he was obliged to become the tributary of 
& soldier named Vigot o^.IJigot.* Three Saxon warriors, 
Thurnotli, Wultheof and Thurman, associated in a brother- 
hood oV arms, |>osses>ed near Saint Albans a manor which 
they,.held of ilie abbot on llie terms of defending it with their 
swords, in cawj of necd.*^ They faithfully fulfilled this office 
igainst ihe Norman inya^lcrs; but, overcome by numbers 
ind obliged to fly, they abandoned their domain. It fell to 
Lh|f|hare of a noble baron, called Roger dc ToOny, who hod 
KwVto defend his new property against (he tliree expellnd 
SaxohSL The latter, who had sought rufiige in the neigh- 
[>ourin'^ forests, assembled there a small troop of men, driven 
lut like themselves, and unexpectedly utlHcking the Normans 
»tablished on their lands, killed several^, and burned their 
looses.^ 4 

These facts, taken at random from smong a thousand 
dhers which it would be wearisome to enumerate, will enable 
iie reader to figure to himself the sad but varied scenes 
jresented 6y English counties of the south and east, while 

^ * DagdaJe, ii. * 
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the Norman king was installing himself in the Tower o< 
Tx>ndon. This fortress, constructed in one of the ol 

the city wall, close to the Thames, received the name oi 
the Palatine Tower, a name formed from an old Roman title 
that William bore in Normandy, conjointly with that of Juke 
or count. Two other fortresses, built westward, and con- 
fided to the care of the Normans Baynard and Gilbert de 
Montfiehet, took respectively the name of their keepers.* 
The three-lion banner was planted on William’s donjon, and 
nver the two others floated those of Baynard and Montficliet. 
But these captains had first both sworn to lower their flags 
and to raise that of the king, their lord, on his first command, 
preferred in anger or without anger, supported by a great 
force or a small, for offence committed rr without off'enci* com- 
mitted, ns the furmul acts set forth. Before making, amid llie 
sound of trumpets, their first entry into their towers, before 
they garrisoned them with their men, they placed their hands 
in the hands of the Norman king, and acknowledged them- 
selves his liego-mcn. In a word,\,thRy had promised un- 
dergo as a just Bi^d legal decree, their sentence o^ depots 
Blon, if ever they voluntarily took part against their lord dno 
Boparated their banner from his. 

The same oath was sworn to the chief of the conquest by 
other leaders, who •again received^from inferior dignitiiri^i^ 
B similar oath of fealty and homage. Thus the troops ^ 
the conqueror, although scattered and dispersed 
land of Ihc conquered, remained united by a vast 
duty, and observed the same subordination os ^heu5{i^ hi| 
ships or behind hia fortifications at Hastings. The siAtUlcTD 
owed fealty and service to his military su|>erior, or^ jMid 
from whom ho had received in fief either lands or 
Upon this coiidilio'li, those who had realized the larger^^ 
of llie spoil, bestowed a portion of their superfluity upod 
who had been less fortunate} the knights received ||h« 

biTOnSi men-at-arms from their captains; in their tumAli^ 
goyo to the squires, the squires to the sergeanla, Uie sergp^ij 
to the archers and grooms. In a word, the rich gave to the 
poor; but the poor soon bcciune enriched the*gainii qf^C|ic 
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conquest; and thus, among these classes of combatants,^ 
great fluctuations took place, because the chances of war 
rabidty advanced men from the lowest ranks to the highest. 

'Men who had crossed the sea in the quilted frocks and 
with the dark wooden bow of foot soldiers, appeared upon 
war-horses and girded with the knightly baldric, to the eyes 
of the new recruits who crossed the sea after them. He who 
had came over a poor knight, soon had his own banner and 
his company of men-at-arms, whose rallying cry wns his name. 
The drovers of Normandy and weavers of Flanders, with a 
little courage and good fortune, soon became in England 
gr^t men, illustrious barons; and their names, base or 
obscure on one side of the Channel, were noble and glorious 
on the other. 

“ Would you know,” says an ancient roll in the French 
language, " what are the names of the great men who crossed 
the sea with the conqueror, the VigorvusP Here are 

their surnames os we find them w'Httcn^put without their bap- 
tiamd names, which arc oftea W’aniing or are changed; they 
are, Mindevilie and Dandeville; Omfreville and Domfre- 
▼ille;* Bouteville and Eslouteville; Mohun and Boliuii; Biset 
and Basset; Malin and Malvoisin. . . All the other names 
are in like manner arranged so as to a.ssiBt the memory, by 
the rhythm and alliteration. Several of^the same kind have 
been preserved to our days; they were found written upon 
^rajjjfebages of vellum, in the archives of churches, and de- 
cdnRi^wilh the title of Book of the CoiupieTore} In one of 
tbbse lUta, the names are arranged in groups of three : Baa- 
t4^ BhiMrd, Baynard; Bigot, Bagot, Talbot; Torct, Trivet, 

Lucy, Lacy, Percy Another catalogue of the 

Q0il|)ueror8 of England, long preserved ij^ the treasury of 
Bime abbey, contained names singularly low and fantastic, 
■0 mqvilain and Boulevilain, Trousselot and Troussebout, 
L*fe|i1^yi]e and Longue Ep6e, C£il-de-boeuf and Front-de* 

tMsbf.* Lastly, several authentic dneumentM designate 

lij^qnnan knights in England, a Guillaume U charreiisr, a 


dokfei, boron, ei ebermllcr; Conis, bvon, et rsvnsor. 
PMiIb Normno^r*.) - 

J^b. BromL, I. eoL 003. Bco Appeodii XII. 
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HugtuB le tttUleur, a Guillaume le tambout;^ and among the 
mrnamea of the chivalry collected from ev^ry corner of Gflill, 
Igure a great many mere names of towns and districts — Saint- 
dentin, Saint-Mftur, S.iint-Denis, Saint-Malo, Toumai, 
Verdun, Fisnies, Chalons, Chaunes, Etampes, Rochefort, La 
Elochelle, Cahors,® Champagne, Gascogne. . . . Such were 
the men who assumed in England the titles of nobleman and 
gentleman? and planted it there by force of arms, for them* 
selves and tlleir dcacondunts. 

The mere valet of the Norman mnn-at-arms, his groom, his 
lance-bearer, became gentleman on the soil of England; they 
were all at once nobles by the side of the Saxon, once rich 
and noble himself, hut now bending beneath the sword of the 
foreigner, driven Irom the homo of his ancestors, having no- 
where to lay his head.* 'riiis natural and general nobility of 
ill the conquerors at large, increased in proportion to the per- 
wnnl authority or importance of individuals. After the 
lobility of the Norm® kinir, came that of the provincial go- 
vernor, who assumed the title of-coT<nf or earl; after the. ^bi- 
iity of the count came that of his lieutenant, allied met- 
:ount or viscowit ; and then that of the, warrioref, aecortliiig 
to their grade, barpns^ chevaliers^ ecuyers^ pr eergents^ not 
squally noble, but nil nobles by right of their common victory 
and their foreign bir\li.® i 

O -t 

Before marcliing to conquer the northemiand >we«tem pro- 
irinces, William, ever provident, desiring to^l^podit in a 
place the booty he had realized in the pio^hce^ already^on- 
quered, considered that his new wealth v[||&ti^be nowhere bo 
Bftfe as in his own country. On the eve « Bis return to Nor- 
mandy, heconHded the lieutenancy of royal power to hie 
bother Eudes, luid^to William Fiiz-Osbm. With theae t^o 
riceroys were joined other lords of note, rb coadjuloii alMl 
Councillors: Hugh de GrnntmeBnil, Hugh de Montfort, Wnitet 
Qlflkrd, and William de Garehne (Warrenne.) The new frlUg 

' DugdiOe, ptfufiH, - 

* Bmouis by rormpllon i7or^r»r^, CkaWorih^ Oibwahii^ 

MRoiat PVuirb, liftVB dlnB^rvd In a Tariaiy at trajm* wi de la 
fray ; de le 9ouche, ZoHvht ; du 8eiil-de-Chevremn, Smf'krvgrtiU le. 

* TbsMiVo wordi. Dow beeoiM Englieh, are of pure eiirao^ 

lloB, endwva no e^tuiralsjit in the nndent Anglo-Saion toUgiM. 

> Job. Ae Funluu, lib. t. p. 40L > UulU, PioinT., 200. 
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proceeded to PeTi^nfiej, to embark from the same spot on 
'^hidh, BIX monthl before, he had landed. Several vesaela 
atraited him there, decorated in token of joy and triumph.^ 
A great number of English had repaired thither, by his order, 
tO: cross the Channel with him. Among them were king 
Edgar, archbishop Stiga^d, Frithrik, abbot of Saint Albans, 
the two brothers Edwin and Morkar, and Wahheof, son ol 
SiwBid, who had not arrived in time to fight at Hostings. 
These men, and several others whom the conqueror also took 
with him, were to serve as hostages and guarantees for the 
quiescence of the English; he hoped that, deprived by their 
absence of its most powerful and most popular chiefs, the 
nation would be less turbulent, less prompt to insurrec- 
tion.^ 

In this port, where for the first time he had set foot in 
England, the conqueror distributed presents of every kind to 
those of his soldiers who again crossed the sea, in order, 
says n Norman author, that no one oi#his return might say 
that^ he had not gained b^ihe conquest.? Williaqi, if we 
may b^eve the same author, his chaplain aqd biographer, 
brought more gold and siKer to Normandy than was con- 
tained in all G$ul.^ The whole population of the town and 
country districts, from the sea to Rouen, hastened to meet 
him, and saiute(l.bim with cries of enthusiasm. The monas- 
teries and seoula;^ clergy rivalled each other in their zealoua 
to enterl^iAthe conqueror of the English, and neither 
roonKs nor pAaatairQmained iin recompensed.^ William gave 
them gold in niyii^, sacred vesseb, and bullion, with stuffs 
richly embroidelhN^ which they displayed in the churches, 
whore they ezeited^he admiration of travellers.^ It would 
appear that emhroiiery in gold and silfer was on art in 
wUoh thp English women excelled; the commerce of that 
eopnirj, already very extended, brought there also many 
pVOOiops things, unknown in the north of QbuL^ A relation 
of the king of France, named Baoul, came with a numerous 
suite lo the conrt held by king William during Easter. The 
Feenoh, equally y^iih the Normans, viewed with cariosity 

. (i,- i 
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ttild amazement the chased gold and silver plate, and tke 
drinking cups of the Saxons, made of' large horns, adom^ 
with the two extremities. They were astonished 

at the Imtity and long hair of the young English hostages 6r 
captives of the Norman king. “ They remarked,” says the 
contemporary narrator, “ these things and many others 
equally new to them, that they might relate them in their 
country. ^ , 

Whilst this display was made on one side the Channel, on 
the other the insolence of the conquerors was deeply felt by 
the conquered. The chiefs who governed the subjected pro* 
vlnces outvied each other in oppressing the natives, the 
people of rank equally with the commons, by exactions, 
tyranny, and outrage. Bishop Eudes and Fitz-Oabern, in* 
dated with their new power, scorned the complaints of the 
oppressed people, aud refused all remedy;^ if their soldiers 
pillaged the houses or violated the wives of the English, 
they ^applauded them, and punished the unfortunate suf- 
ferers who dared to complain. ^ Excess of suffering drove 
the people of the eastern coast to attempt the emancipation 
of themselves from the Normans by the aid of a foreign 
power. Eustnehe, count of Boulogne, the same who in the 
reign of Edward had occasioned such tumult in England,^ 
was now at enmity with king William, who kept hia aooi 
prisoner. Euatache was renowned for his military skill, and, 
besides, his connexion with king Edward caused the 
Saxony to regard him as n natural ally. 

The people of Kent therefore sent a message to Eustoobe, 
md promised to assist him to take Dover, if be would nudte 
a descent and succour them against the Normans. iThe 
count of Boulogne, eonaented, and landed near Dover iiDder 
favour of a dark night. All the Saxona of the distriottdok 
up arms: Eudes de Bayeux and Hugh de Montfort, tliB feiNi 
governors of the town, had gone beyond the Thamco mkh 

E l of their troops. Had the siege lasted two days, thd in- 
hants of the neighbouring provincfia would have oomo^iii 
gMat numbers to join the besiegers;* but EUiatache aoid Wa 
meOf prematurely endeavouring to take Dover castle byt sor- 

> 0«QI. PktaT., !». 911. t Or 4 OT. vitaL, B07. 
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piflBe^ met 'with an unexpected resistance on the part of the 
Normans, and were discouraged after this one effort. A false 
report of the approach of Eudes, returning, it was wid, with 
the main body of his troops, struck them with a panic terror. 
Eustache sounded a retreat; his soldiers hastened in disorder 
to their vessels, and the Norman garrisoir, seeing them dis- 
persed, left the town to pursue them. Several fell in their 
flight from the steep rocks upon which Dover castle stands. 
The count owed his life solely to the speed of his horse, and the 
SRxon insurgents returned to their houses through hye-roada. 
Such was the result of the flrst attempt made in England to 
overthrow the Norman dominion. Kustache shortly after 
made his peace with the duke of Normandy; and. forgetting * 
hia allies of a day, solicited the riches and honours wbioh 
their enemy had to bestow.^ 

In Herefordshire, beyond the great chain of mountainii« 
which had formerly protected the independence of the Britons, 
and which might still serve as a rampart for that of the 
English, there dwelt, befaftwilie invasion, upon lands which he 
hiul^g^eivcd from the munificence of king Edward, a Norman, 
named Richard Fitz-Scrob. He was one of those whom 
the Saxons exempted from the sentence of exile pronounced 
in the year 1052 against all the Normans living in England. 
In return for this favour, Fitz-Scrob, on William’s landing, 
became chief intriguer for the conquest, established a correa- 
p<^ence with the invaders, and placed himself at the head 
of some bodies of soldiers, emigrants from Gaul, who, sine? 
lha time of Edward, hod 'garrisoned scrcral castles near 
Herefbrd. Hu visited them in these castles, and, making 
fr^uent sallies, endeavoured tn force the neighbouring towns 
and villages to submit to the conqueror. ^4iut the population 
Xif the west mode an energetic resistance, and, commanded by 
•the ]|oung Edrik, Nin of Alfrik, repulsed the attacks of Fits- 

mnd Lis soldiers.^ 

iw The young Saxon cJiief had the art to interest in his cause 
naateral ohiefs of llie Welsh tribes, hitherto mortal eiiemies 
shfth* English.’ Thus the terror of ilie Nomums reconciled 
Ibv tbn flm time the Cambrians and the Teutons of Britain, and 

V Ordrr. flUl., sf np. < Dngdde, U. nJ. 
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did that whichi in former times, tho invoaions of the northem 
pigans could not accomplish. Supported by the inhabitants 
of WBleB> Edrik successfully assumed the offensive againft 
Richard Fitz-Scrob and his soldiers, who are called in the 
chronicles of the time, castellans of Hereford.^ Three, Stonths 
after the departure of kitjg William for Normandy, he drove 
them from the territory they occupied, pillaged their enOamp- 
mentB, and delivered all the country about the river Lugg.* 
Bouth of this district, upon the coasts of the Bristol channel, 
and in the north, upon the territories adjoining the moun- 
tains, there were, at this period, neither military posts esta- 
blished by the Normans, nor strongholds built or possessed 
by them. The conquest, if we may so express ourselves, had 
not yet reached that point; its law's did not prevail there, its 
king was not acknowledged there, anymore than in the north 
of England from Boston Wash to the Tweed. 

In the midland districts the enemy’s scouts freely possessed 
the open country; but many fortified towns had not yet sur- 
rendered, and even in the parts the invasion seemed 

accomplished, the conquerors were not without ala^; for 
meosengers, sent from the provinces where independence *Btill 
reigned, went secretly from town to town to rally the frienda 
of the country, and revive the courage which had been de- 
pressed by the rapidity of the defeat. Every day, one or 
more of the men most in credit with the people, disappeared 
from under the eyes of the foreign authorities; those 
following the first impulse of terror, had repaired to William’s 
,,Camp, and sworn to him the oath of peace and submisaiMi, 
were invited by patriotic addresses to break their compact with 
the stranger, and to join the party of good and brave men 
who aimed at resteving the liberty traiismilted tliem br their 
fhrerathers.* 

The news of this agitation and these operationa, ret^hiiig 
. William in Normandy, obliged him to hasten luB reliwnrtp 
En g la n d, He embarked at Dieppe, on a cold night in, Uao 
month of December, and, on his arrival, placed in the Ibp^ 
t reai ea of Sussex new governors, aeleoied in Normandj flrnm 

■ Fl(»r«DL Wlgoni., p. Chron. Sts. Fna. mtuu 
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Bsnong the men in whom he most confided. He found in 
London a fermentation which seemed to presage some ap- 
proaching movement; fearing that his three castles, with 
their towers garnished with war-machines, would not suffice 
to pn^ect him against a popular insurrection, he resolved to 
avoTt it, or at least defer the moment, bj exercising that craft, 
that cunning of the fox, which the ancient historians at- 
tribate to him,* in lulling the patriotic spirit which he 
despaired of destroying. He celebrated at London, with 
great pomp, the festival of Ciiristmas, and assembling around 
him several Saxon chiefs and bishops, overwhelmed them 
with false caresses; he appeared full of affability, and gave 
the kiss of welcome to every new comer;* whatever was 
asked, he granted; whatever was counselled, he assented to; 
and all were the dupes of his artihees.^ 

After having thus gained over a portion of the more im- 
portant class, king William directed his attention to the 
people; a proclamation, written in the Saxon language and 
addressed to the inhubitaffte^f London, w as published in his 
namo^^ind read aloud in the churches and streets. It ran 
thus: " Learn all w hat is my will. 1 fully consent that all of 
you enjoy your national laws, as in the days of king Edward; 
every son shall inherit from his father, ofter his father’s death; 
none of my men shall do you any wrong.”* Upon this pro- 
mise, insincere as it was, the effervescence of the people of 
London was calmed; its solace rendered men's minds less dis- 
posed to run the perilous risks of opposing power. Exempt 
for s moment from the three scourges which the conquwt 
hod brought into England, outrages, foreign laws, and expro- 
priation', the inhabitants of the great Saxon city abandoned 
tho eause of those who were suffering elsewhere, and, upon 
a calculation of gain and loss, resolved to remain quiet. How 
lOtlg^hey were permitted to enjoy the conqueror’s concessions 
la not known, but meantime they made no objection to his 
nbrohing from London with his best troops, for the subjn- 
gK^ of the provinces that still remained free. 

Norman king first proceeded to the south-west, and 
eroaring the hills which separate Dorsetshire from Devoa- 

Paris, JbhiU. 8. Jib. L 17, 
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Blire, marched ogalnnt ExeterJ It wu in this cit7 that, after 
tlie battle of Hostings, the mother of Harold had taken refage,' 
ahd here she had collected the wreck of her treasures, which 
ehe deroted to the cause of that country for which her soti 
had died. The citizens of Exeter were numerous and full of 
patriotic zeal: contemporary history renders to them this testi- 
mony, that, young and old, they hated with mortal hate the 
foreign invader.* They fortified their towers and their walls, 
sent for arnfed men from all the adjacent districts, and en- 
gaged the services of the foreign sailora in their port. They 
also sent messages to the people of the towns around, inviting 
tl\eir co-npcration in resisting the foreign king, with whom, 
say the chronicles, they had before nothing to do.* 

The approach of the invading army was heralded to the 
inhabitants of Exeter from afar, by the intelligence of its 
ravages; every place through which it passed was utterly de- 
vastated. The Hermans halted at a place four miles distant, 
whence William sent to the citizens a summons to submit 
and to swear to him the oath o^ftqelity. " We shall not,^ 
they replied, " swear the oath of fidelity to the p 
king, or admit him within our walls; but if he thinks 
to receive, by way of tribute, the impost we pay to our kinlfo, 
we will give it tu him.’’ I require subjects/’ Bnswerod 
William, " and I am not accustomed to take them oh any 
Bach conditions.” The Norman troops advanced, beaded by 
a battalion of English, who had joined the foreign army, 
either on compulsion, or from utter want of other meahB of 
Bupport, or in the ideB of enriching themselves by the piUagO 
of their countrymen. Ere the first assault began, the magiB- 
tratea and leading citizens of Exeter, in pursuance of Bome 
Beoret nesotiation, lyime to the king, delivered hostagea, mud 
demanded peace on terms of surrender. But on their rethrik 
ihB body of citizens, fdr from fulAlling the engagement thhB 
flmde, kept the gates closed, and stood to their nnas. i 

William invested the city, and bringing within sightof 
ramparts one of the hostages he had received, had his ejea 
put oat The siege lasted eighteen dajn*; a considerable pbr» 
doa of the Norman army perished; their place was supplied 

> ChroB. Su. Frtf., ran. KMT. ^ > 
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troops, and the miners laboured to sap the walls; but 
tho.dotermination of the citizens was inflexible. It is quite 
Ppo1)^lc that they would have wearied William out, had not 
tiie chiefs again betrayed them. Some historians relate that 
t^ ipimbitants of Exeter repaired to the foreign eamp, in the 
attitude of suppliants, with their priests bearing missals and 
sacred vessels in their hands. ^ The Saxon chronicle has 
merely these words, mournful from their very brevity: “ The 
citizens surrendered the town, because their thanes deceived 
them.”* 

A great number of women, escaping the outrages which 
followed Upon the surrender of Exeter, took refuge with Ha- 
rold’s mother, first in one of the islands of the Severn, afld 
then in the city of Bath, which had not as yet been taken by 
the enemy; hence they gained the western coast, and, in de- 
fault of B more direct route, embarked for Flanders. Forty- 
eight houses had been destroyed in the siege the Normans 
ap||lfed their materials to the construction of a fortress, which 
*ihyypCaUdd Rougemoiit, fittni ita site being a hill of i^ed earth, 
was tlien conHded to the keeping of Baldwin, son 
Crespin, also called Baldwin ilc Brioniie, who re- 
for his share as conqueror, and for his salary aa via- 
rciMlQt of Devonshire, twenty houses in Exeter, and an hundred 

f y-u ine manors in the county.^ 

ng this campaign, a dcfen.sive alliance hnd been 
between the Anglo-Saxons and the ancient Britons of 
ill. After the taking of Exeter, the two populations 
lited were involved in one common ruin, and the ter- 
ritory of both was shared out among the conquerors. One of 
the first names inscribed on the partition roll whs that of the 
iSfife of the conqueror, Matilda, dauglitq;- of Baldwin, earl 
of Flanders, whom the Normans called th*e Qu^en, a title uo- 
lo the E^glJsli. who only employed in their language 
the terms, dame or Blalilda obtained as her portion of 

tyif opnqueAt, all the lands of a rich Saxon, named Brihtrik.* 

• ViuJ„Ub. iv. p. ftlO. > Cbron. Sax. Frag., nb oaa. 
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perionage^ if we are to credit the chronicles, was noi ^n- 
l^own to Matilda; on the contrary, he had formerlj^, 
ambassador from king Bdward at her father's court, incdik^^ 
bar deep resentment by refusing to marry her. It was JlSatildB 
herself who requested the king her husband to adjudge to her, 
with all his lands, the Englishman who had slighted J^r; and 
she satisAed at once her vengeance and he^ avarice, by appro- 
priating the lands and by imprisoning their owner in a for- 
tress.' ‘ 

It was probably in continuation of this Arst invasion of the 
west, that Somersetshire and Gloucestershire were conquered 
and apportioned out. Various facts prove that this conquest 
W^as not accompliBhed^wi^9^i|^|^9tancc, According to the 
local tradition, the nf Wirjfhi'i — ^t tliistime 

deprived of all its possesalbill^ the monks, ill advised 

and short sighted men, as a^DOietit historian calls them, 
tbok upon themselves to oppohe hhE:^ 'W^Uliam.^ Xheir abbot, 
Godrik, was removed by the Norik^ (^Idiers and imprisoned 
at Gloucester; aud the nionasteiqyfimpm^ odious to th6 con- 
querors, was transferred to EgheMg, abbot of E^sfanm, 
whom the contemporary annalists surname the Circumffp^rt," 
one of tliose men whose national treason assumes, to feeble 
minds, the sliapo "of the fear of God, and veneration of the 
kjng appointed by llim.”^ On the Arst intelligence of the 
first defeat of his countrymen, Eghelwig had hastened to 
tWApT true faith to the foreigner, " foMlrwIioni God 
olwllkd.*’ When the conquest hud cxtendeil itself^nto the 
western provinces, he soliciled u share in the spoiLand, in 
imitution of his friends the conquerors, exptdiea several 
English ftom their domains; to others, he sold his protection 
At a heavy price, at^l then leaving them to be killed by the 
Normans, entered upon tlieir lands, llis character aqd con- 
dnot caused him to distinguished by kipg Wilfiam^ who 
greatly delighted in himf^ he governed the rebellious monks 
of Wiiichcoinive entirely to the satisfaclion of the Conqueror, 

the arrival from bt^yond seas of a monk named GalApd," 
to Wbom he remitted the abbey. 
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theatre of Eoglisli independence thus becamo more 
more limited in tlie west; but the vast regions of the 
still offered an asylum, a retreat, and buule-fielda to 
ti^|9 pilots. Hither repaired those wlio had no longer home 
^^ilj, whose brothers were dead, whose daughters dia- 
h^oured; those who, iu the language of the old annalists, 
pt;^ferred a life of , war to slavery.* They made their way 
from one forest or deserted place to another, until they had 
passed the furthest line of fortresses erected by tlje advancing 
Normans, and once beyond this girdle of slavery, found them- 
s^ves among free Englishmen. Kemorse soon brought to 
them the chiefs who, the first to despair of the common cause, 
had the first given an example of yoluntary suhmisAiuii. They 
made their escape from t|k^ wl^ the Conqueror 

had detained them cajpttye^ UEdor ft false show of afieclioii, 
calling them his dear Jrieii(ii,14ft special friends,^ and making 
use of their presence court as a ground of reproach 

against tl\e n a tion« which ^fused to recognise a king thus 
surrounded by its nationiLchiefs. When Edwin and Morkar 
departed for the uoith, (Irayers of the poor, suy the his- 
tori^j^sjf English race, accompanied them in their fiighl, and 
the priests and monks offered up fervent orisons for iheir 
safety and success.* 

On the arrival of the sons of Alfgar in their former 
governments of Mercia and Northumbria, every indication of. 
a patriotic movement manifested itself from Oxford to ^he 
Tweed. No Norman nlul as yet passed the Humber, and^MV 
very few^had reached the central parts of Mercia, 
province maintained on uninterrupted communication, by its 
north western frontier, with the \Velsh population, who, for- 
getting their ancient grievance made common cause with 
the Saxons against the new Invaders. Tt^was rumoured that 
the English and Welsh chieftainsyl|a(tbi^d several councils 
togetlwr in the mountains, tlmt the^hikd unanimously re- 
BolVfMl ID deliver their Island from ^ormun domination, and 
despatching emissaries in every direction to arouse 
pc^hlar indignation and revolt. Xhe gre^t camp of indd- 
pendenoe was to be formed beyond the Humber; the city of 
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TbU persoHEge^ if w0 are to credit the chroniclea, was noi ^p- 
ItbOWn to Matlidai on the contrarj, he had formerly', 
ttjmbfLMador from Idng Edward at her father’s court, inchMfl 
h[6r deep resentment by refusing to marry her. It was l^tjildfa 
herself who requested the king her husband to adjud^ toher, 
with all his lands, the Englishman who had slighted ^r; jahd 
•he satisfied at once her vengeance and hdr avarice, by a|>prO> 
^ndating the lands and by imprisoning their owner in a for- 
tress.' * 

It was probably in continuation of this first invasion of the 
west, that Somersetshire and Gloucestershire were conquered 
and apportioned out. Various facts prove that this conquest 
not accomplishedwyj^q^lJk^^ According to the 

local tradition, the m otiln was at this time 
deprived of all its possesai6^\|f^ui^ monks, ill advised 
and short sighted men, as calls them, 

took upon themselves to oppose ^lUiam.^ l^heir abbot, 
Godrik, was removed by the Noril^ Mldiers and imprisoned 
at Gloucester; and the nionastei;yi4Mjpoipe odious to th6 con- 
querors, was • transferred to Egbelwig, abbot of E^sham, 
whom the contemporary annalists surname the Circuniffp^ct,* 
one of those men whose national treason assumes, to feeble 
minds, the slmpe “ of the fear of God, and veneration of the 
Wng appointed by Ilim.”^ On the first intelligence of the 
first defeat of his countrymen, Eghelwig had hastened to 
•Wtt|tr true faith to the foreigner, " io^W'hoiri God had de- 
When the conquest had extended itself^nto the 
western provinces, he solicited a share in the spoiLand, in 
imitation of his friends the conquerors, expcllea several 
English fioni their domains; to others, he sold his protection 
at a heavy price, ni^ then leaving them to be killed by the 
Normans, entered upon their lands. His cbarucler aqd eon- 
doet caused him to distinguished by kipg William^ who 
greatly delighted in himj^ he governed the rebellious monks 
ofWiiichcomlH) entirely to the satisfaction of the Conqueror, 
until the arrival from beyond seas of a monk named Galoqdt 
to whom he remitted the abbey. 
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Eaglish independeoce thus becamo more 
more limited in tJie west^ but the vast regione of the 

S m ^tlll offered an asylum, a retreat, and baUle-flelds to 
P^iotB. Hither repaired those wlio had no longer home 
0^ whose brothers w^ere dead, whose daughters dia- 

l^^ourod; those who, in the language of the old unnalists, 
pjr^jferred a life of war to slavery.* They made their wr) 
from one forest or deserted place to another, until they had 
passed the furthest line of fortresses erected by tlje advancing 
^Normans, and once heyoiid this girdle of slavery, found them* 
selves among free Englishmen. Remorse soon brought to 
them the chiefs who, the first to despair of the common eausCj 
had the first given an example of voluntary submission. They 
made their escape from t|tft which the Conqueror 

had detained them c^mtiv^vUlder tt false show of affection, 
calling them his dear rrie|idj|, b^ special friends, and making 
use of their presencu at hia court as a ground of reproach 
against the nation, which TOfused to recognise a king thus 
surrounded by its natidniil^hiers. When Edwin and Moi kar 
departed for the iiurtli» tfie j^ruyers of the poor, ^ay the hia- 
torioj^of English rac^i accompanied them in tlieir flight, and 
the priests and monks offered up fervent orisons for their 
safety and success.* 

On the arrival of the sons of Alfgar in their former 
governments of Mercia and ^Northumbria, every indication of 
a patriotic movement manifested itself rruin Oxford to the 
Tweed. |^o Norman Had as yet parsed the Humber, and^Aif 
very feW^had reached the central parts of Mercia. Tnle 
province maintained an uninterrupted communication, by its 
north western frontier, with the Welsh population, who, for- 
getting their ancient grievance made common cause with 
the Saxons against the new invaders. It^as rumoured that 
the English and Welsh chieftains, hui^ held several councils 
togeilier in the mountains, ^Imt they^h^d unanimously re- 
solved to deliver their island from or man domination, and 
despatching emissaries in every direction to arouse 
popalar indignation and revolt. The greet camp of inde- 
pendence was to be formed beyond the Humber; the city ol 
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WB9 to b|» i(0 first bulwark, abd its last, the 
mirabefi of the north. Large numbers of men bad 
lieter to sleep bdneath the shelter of a roof until thejK^^ 
effected the national deliverance; they lay undei^ the dp6A 
sky or in tents, whence the Normans contemptuously de- 
si^ated them savages. ‘ Among them was young Edrik, the 
son of Alfrik, who had so energetically maintained the SA3tOb 
cause in Herefordshire. 


It is impossible to say how many projects of national de- 
livenince, well or ill conceived, were formed and destroyed 
ai this period. History scarcely deigns to mention some 
two or three of the men who preferred war to servitude ; the 
same power which defeated their efforts, effaced the memory 
of them. One Norman chronicler denounces, with bitter re- 
proaches, a conspiracy, the object of which, he tells us, was to 
make a sudden attack upon tlie soldiers of every foreign gor^ 
rison throughout England, on the first dny of Lent, when, 
according to the devotion of the period, they all repaired to 
church, bare-footed and unarmgjiJ.* The historian, while 
thanking Goil for the discovery of ibis uhomxnahh machi- 
nation^ regrets that tlie chiefs of the plot had, by'S^Ight, 
escaped the vengeance of the Great conqueror. Their flight, 
it appears, was directed to the northern provinces, where 
they were shortly afterwards joined by another fugitive, young 


Edgar, the lawful king, according to the political moxiilriB of 
the period, by the election of the P«u|||| and the conte^^f^adM 
of^the chuTxh. He proceeded onwmln^ accompanle^l^rayp 
TDother Agatha, his two sistera Margalfet and CbffQ|fiw^ 
chieftain named Merlawg^*^ad^^|r Other 

The invasfons^^^^ 


Whicln since the th4^ HiaP 

Soots, had 

The invasions ilMm^ 

north as well as sout^^f jfl|e ttot iHliplinWiyi' 
boundary. The only ptlittcal rewtbf tb^ dofi^attoih 
deed for a time W the Danes over ^ /fidkfld poputatiM ^ 
Hols, Britons, and Saxons! which oooapM territory be- 
Hvean the Forth and the Tweed# find 1idea^% tiiMeiii 
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aiiiotiifo :oC races a new accession of Germanio populations 
QaMD it was, that soum of the Forth, and more peculiarly 
tetvfArds the cast, the prepoD derating idiom was a Teutonic 
dialect, interspersed with Gallic and British words,, and 
mora nearly approximating, in* its grammatical forms, to the 
Danish than to the Anglo-Saxom Al>out the time when this 
change was gradually operating in the southern districts of 
Albyn, in tlie northern a more rapid revolution united into 
one slate and under one authority the Piets of the eastern 
coast and the Scots of the western mountains, who had 
hitherto exi^ited as separate nations, each ruled by its own 
independent chief. Tlieir union was not effected without 
some violence; for the two peoples, though apporently of the 
same origin, though speaking a language almost identical/ and 
naturally disposed to act in co-operation against a common 
adversary, were rivals in time of external peace. 

The ^'Ots, hunters of the mountains, and leading a more 
rugged and more active life ihan their neighbours of the 
plain, deemed themselves j[mbler than the latter, whom they 
contemptupusly designated the‘ bread-eaters.^ But, notwith- 
sLandi^ this assumed scorn of bread, the chieftains of the 
Scots were very desirous of extending over the corn-growing 
plains, llie power which they exercised in their mountain land 
of rocks and lakes. They pursued this object year after year, 
by art and by arms; but the Piet nation successfully resisted 
them, until it became ^itebled by the incursions and victories 
of the<C^e8/ KennVg Mac-iUpin, king of western Albyn, 
avail ing^Uip^^ tif the oct;gsion, descended into the lana of 
Ute ^l^oquered, and the great 

of Kenneth; 

reuldf ft hlng choice,* but 

tlMty UllJad in tteV of ibe Scots, 

Uftg of bore the 

nftnuft .0^ Scotland. Thp ^ftUon of llj^l^cU lost its name in 
iti JO0P>fpor^^ the Soots; ' but it Ho^not appear that 

Jr jifbtb ■Mn^^nakes a ilrtiAcUra terwm ibe Idiov of 

ifto Plato and Ums m dio SOota.' 
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the fusion was effected on unequal terms, as would, doub^fSS,. 
haye been the case, hod the conquerors and the conquq^^ 
been of different race. The latter had not to undergoviWj 
slavery, any political degradation; serfage, the ordinary 
of foreign conquest in the middle ages, was not established in 
Scotland. Ere long there existed north of the Forth but qqe 
people, and it early became a fruitless attempt to seek^^U 
ttaces of the idiom whicli the Piets had spoken in the tio^ of 
their indep^dence. The kings of the victors, quitting |heir 
native mountains, came to dwell with the vanquished at Dqn- 
fermline and at Scone. They brought with them the conse- 
crated stone cliair in which, according to nn a ncipnt custom, 
they sat at llieir inauguration, to takd the accuston^ed oat^ tu 
the people, and to which nn ancient national- BU^FOtitioi^ 
attached the fate of the Scottish race. * ’ ** ^ - 

At the period of the Norman invasion oj^l^glaad. 
remained not the slightest vestige of the ^jrajpilal separation 
of the Scottish Gael into two distinct pqjgjadidions; the only 
national division observable in the hingdM of Scotland was 
that between the men who Dpoke the Gaelic language, called 
also Erse, i.e. Irish, ^ and the descendants of the Teutonic co- 
lonists, whose idiom was alike intelligible to the English, the 
Danes, and the Germans. This population, the nearest to Eng- 
land, though called Scottish by the English, had much closer 
affinity with the latter people (from the reseinhlance of lan- 
guages and the community of origij^||ban with the Scots of 
Queliu race. These, who combi nediHPi a somewhat savage 
pride, habita of independence derived Trom tiieir organization 
IQ separate clans or tribes, bod frequent disputes with, the 
Teutonic population of the southern plains, and even with 
the kings of Scotland. The latter almost invariably found 
the southern Scdtfe dnfposed to aid them in their prqjecta 
against the lihert/' of^ clans; and thus the instinctj|^ye en- 
mity of these two fruit of the diversity of 

InngURge, turned to tJio^|froHt of royal despotisih. 
perience, more ^n onVltfi^ly profitable to the succefiKna 
of Kenneth Ma^Alpin, gavg|^ni a great affection for the 
lowtoders of Scotlaad, nncfliMerally for men of Engliau 
‘‘it they preferred these n^gera to the men who do- 
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BC^od^d from the Biime ancestrj with themBelveB; they fa* 
TtrtiTfed, to Iheir utmost ability, the Scots by name, at the ex- 
pehae of the Scot^) by ra.ce, and received with earnest cor- 
dlhirty every immigrant from Englanil. * 

' It was this political tendency which induced the Scottish 
king Malcolm, surnamed Kenmore, to receive as welcome and 
honoured guests the youthful Edgar, his relatives, and his 
friends.' lie saluted Kdgnr as the true and lawful king of 
the Engli.sh, and proffered him a secure asylum and succours 
wherewith to raise his fallen fortunes. He gave to all the 
expatriated and dispossessed chiefs who accompanied their 
king, offices and estates, taken despotically, in all probability, 
from his own Dritish or Gaelic subjects, and he himself es- 
poused Edgar’s youngest sister Margaret. This princess was 
not acquainted with the Gaelic tongue, so that she had fro- 
quent occii.Mion for an interpreter when she conversed with 
the chieflains of the northern and western tribes, and with 
the bishops of those districts; her interpreter was her hus- 
band Malcolm, equally vefSJcd in both idioms,^ though after 
his reign the kings of Scotland disdained to speak or even to 
know ihc language of the ancient Scots, of the people from 
whom they descended, and from whoso name wa.^ derived 
that of the country. 

The news of the alliance formed between the Saxons and 
the king of Scotlan d^^o nd the hostile assemblages formed 
in the north of Eng^K determined William not to await 
an attack, but cner^PHOly to assume the oflensive.^ His 
flrst military operation in this new expedition was the siege 
of Oxford. The citizens resisted the foreign king, and in- 
salted him from their ramparts; but a portion of the wall 
having been sapped, gave way, and the Normans entering by 
the breach, avenged themselves upon ^e inhabitants by 
dtu and massacre.* Of seven hundred ^nd twenty houses, 
ne^ly^four hundred were destroyed/ > The monks of St« 
Frideswide’s abbey, following the example of their brethren 
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of Hide and Wincbcomb, took up arms to defend their) inorr 
niuteiy, and, as a Coasequence, were all expelled from itaftflV 
the victory of the Normans.* Waiwick was next takeu, th^ 
tieicester, which was utterly de.-^troyed, with its castle and die 
church;® then Derby, one-third of which was in likeTnanner 
demolished.® After the siege and capture of NottingbaUiy a 
strong citadel was erected there, and confided to the keeping 
of the Norman, William Peverel. This William had for hie 
share of the conquest, iifty-flve manors in Nottinghamshire^ 
and in the town itself forty-eight houses belonging to Eng* 
lish merchants, twelve the property of soldiers, and eight 
taken from agriculturists. He fixed his own abode in 
Derbyshire, on a peaked rock, where his castle seemed sus- 
pended in the air, as it were the nest of a bird of prey. 

From Nottingham the Norman troops pfticceded e^tward 
to Lincoln, which they compelled to capitulate and to give 
hostages. Here, besides seventy-four ot^r houses destroyed, 
an hundred and ninety-six were dembmhe# to make room 
for a citadel and other fortifications^ with which the foreigners 
here surrounded ihcmselyea more carefully than elsewhere;^ 
for in this town, the population of which was of Danish ori- 
gin, the conquerors, as at Norwich, feared an attack from the 
transmarine Danes. ^ Among the Lincoln hostages im- 
prisoned in the Norman fortresses as guarantees of the 
Asace of the county, was n young i fnap named Thurgot, of 
Danish origin, who succeeded in op|||M bis prison, gening 
over his keepers with the aid of mon^j^He w ent secretly to 
the port of Grimsby, at the mouth of Uie Humber, to soi&e 
Norwegian merchants, whose vessel was about to sail. It hap- 
pened that this vessel had been detained, awaiting certain oig- 
bossadora, whom the conqueror had resolved to send into, the 
north, to dissuade the kings of those parts from interesUn^ 
themselves in the Saxon cause, or lending it any as<>intaiiQ^ 
The Norwegians unhesitatingly received the young 
■nd ooncesliMl him in the hold of their vessel so effectupJJj^ 
thtt the Norman coast inspectors, who visited it at tho 
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nMnt of depAiiure, suspected notliin^.^ The ainbiisaadorA 
ftntburked, and when they had lost sight of land, the hostage 
Boddeoly sppeared, tu their great astonishment. They deair^ 
the sailors to return, that they might, as they said, restore tht 
fttgltiye to king William;^ but the Norwegians answered, 
mockingly : “ The wind is too favourable, the vessel sails 
well; it were pity lo baulk her.” The dispute grew so warm, 
tluu the two parties came to blows, but the sailors were the 
Strongest; and os tiie vessel advanced into the open sea, the 
Nortnofis became more tractable.* 

On leaving Lincoln, which, by a kind of Frencli euphony, 
they called Nicole,* the invading troops marched upon York; 
at the spot where the rivers unite whose junction forms the 
Humber, they met the confederate army of Anglo-Saxons and 
Welsh. Here, as nt the battle of Hastings, by the supe- 
riority of their numbers, and by their armour, they drove the 
enemy from his position, though defended inch by inch.* 
Many of the English perished; the survivors sought refuge 
within the walls of York; Jjut the conquerors, following close 
upon them, made a breach in the wall and entered the city, 
killing all, say the clironiclers, from the child in arms to the 
old men. The wr^ck of the patriot army (or as the Nor- 
man historians designated it, the army of factious robbers), 
descended the Humber in boats,* and then went northward to 
Scotland) or the English territory adjoining Scotland. 
the oanquered men oMferk rallied: " Hither retired," says an 
old chronicler, " and Morkar, the noble chiefs, and 

other men of distinction, bishops, priests, men of every rank, 
sad to hnd their cause the weakest, but not resigned to 
slavery.^ 

The conquerors built a citadel in the centre of York, which 
tiniB became a Norman fortress, and the bulwark of conquest 
in the north. Its towers, garrisoned by five hundred men, 
oMpfetely armed, liavitfg weral thousand squires and soldiers, 
Northumbria. inyasion, howeyer, was not at 

tbit period continued over this country, aad it is even doubc- 
lol ifbether Yorkshire was eyer occupied in its whole breadth 
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firom the ocean to the mountains. The capital, subdue^-.b6- 
fore its tenitorj, was the advanced post of the conquerora^^nftd 
a perilous post; they worked there night and day to completo 
fteir lines of defence; they forced the poor Saxon, who had 
ascaped the massacre, to dig ditches and to repair for i the 
enemy the ruin wliich the enemy had made. Fearing that they 
might, in their turn, be besieged, they collected provisions 
from every quarter, and stored them in the donjon. At this 
juncture ths archbishop pf York, Kldred, the same who bfid 
officiated at the coronation of the foreign king, cunie to his 
metropolis to celebrate a religious solemnity.^ On his arri- 
val, he sent to his estates near York for provisions fur hla 
use. ]lis servants, leading horses nod carts laden with wheat 
and other provisions, were met by chance at one of the gates 
by the viscount or Norman governor of the city, followed by n 
great train. Who are you?” asked the Norman, “ and to whom 
are you taking these things?” “ We are,” they answered, 
"the servants of the archbishop, and these things are for the 
use of his house.” The viscount/ very indifferent about the 
arobbishop or his bouse, ordered the armed men who escorted 
him to take both horses and carts to the citadel of York, and 
to deposit the provisions in the Norman storchouseis. 

■ When the archbishop, tho friend of the conquerors, found 
himself also struck by the conquest, there arose in him a sen- 
J^ent of indignation which his calm and cautious soul had 
not before experienced. He iininedi(||ely proceeded to the 
king’s quBi'ters, nnd presented liintFelf b^orc him in his pon- 
tlfloal dress, holding his pastoral stalf. William rose to oflbr 
hinii according to the custom of the lime, the kiss of peac^ but 
the Saxon prolate drew back, and siiid : Listen to me, kinfg 
William ; thou wer^ a stranger, and yet, God wishing to puB^h 
our nation, thou didst obtain, at the cost of much bloody iJbe 
kingdom of England; then 1 crowned thee king; I djpwbhd 
|hee and blessed thee with my own hand : but now 1 enmn 
lho6p thee and thy race, because thou host merited It, ill 
OmtiiDg the persecutor of the church of God, and the op^nMMr 
of her ministers. % ' 

The Norman king listened, without emotion, to the im|^ 
tent malediction of the old priest, and tranquilly sikmCed the 
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liidi^nation of his flatterers, who, trembling ^ith mge and 
drawing their swords, demanded permission to punish the in- 
BO^nce of the Saxon. He allowed Eldred to return inpea^c 
add safety to his church of York; but this affair cast deej: 
AtHiction into the heart of the archbishop, and perhaps remorse 
foi! having contributed to the cstablishr.ient of tlie foreigr 
domination. The destruc'^ion at one blow of his dreams of 
ambUion, and the sad conviction that he himself was not ex- 
empt from the insults of the foreigner or from thi* general ser- 
vitude, threw him into a slow illness, which gradually under- 
mined his strength. A year after, when the Saxons, who 
had again rallied, advanced to attack the city of York, Eldred’s 
grief and languor redoubled; and a.s if he feared, more than 
death, the presence of those who had remained faithful to 
their country, he prayed to God, say the chroniclers, to take 
him from this world, that he might not behold the total ruin 
of that country, and the destruction of her church.' 

War was still proceeding in the extremities of England, — 
agitation was everywhere; — nil expected that the fugitives 
from York would return, by land or by sea, and make some 
iiHw effort. The irksomeness of this struggle, apparently in- 
terminable, began to produce its effect upon the soldiers, 
Hiid even upon the leaders, of tlio invading array; many; 
thinking themselves rich enough, resolved to renounce 
lltCse fatigues; others considered that the lands of the Eng* 
lish were not worth th^ trouble and danger of obtaining them; 
others wished to seAbeir wives, who overwhelmed them with 
i'iH0sagefl and intreaties to return to them and their children.* 
King William was greatly alarmed at this increasing ten- 
dency; to reanimate the zeal of his troops, he offered more 
limn he had yet given, and promised, prhen the conquest 
should be completed, lands, money, and honours in abundance. 
Ileoapsed imputations of cowardice to be diffused with refer- 
enoo Id those who might abandon their leader, surrounded by 
diutgor in a foreign land. Bitter and not very decent jests 
wm directed against the Norman women who were in such 
hute to recal their protectors and the fathers of their cbiN 
drenf Buty despite oil these manmuvres, Hugh de Gront- 
meiniL earl of Norfolk, his broiber-in-iaur Onfroy da 
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Tilleul, keepet^of the castle of Hastings, and many dthtirs 
^parted, leaving their lands and honours, to become, ak Ibe 
courtiers of William expressed it, the slaves of their lascivknB 
lidies, at the expense of their honour os vassals to their kitfd. 
Their departure mode a deep impression upon the neW king; 
seeing in tho future greater difficulties than he had yet enoom- 
tered, he sent his wife Matilda to* Normandy, to remove her 
from danger, and to give himself entirely to the prosecution of 
the war.^ New events ^on justified his apprehensions. 

One of Harold’s two sons, Cdmund, came from Ireland, 
where he and his brother had sought refuge, either after the 
battle of IlaKtings or after the taking of Exeter, and brought, 
to aid the English, sixty-six vessels and a small army.* He 
entered the mouth of the Avon, nnd laid siege to BristoU hut 
failing to take it, returned to his vessels, sailed along the 
south-western coast, and landed in Somersetshire. On his 
approach, all the inhabitants of the country rose against the 
Normans, and the insurrection extended to Devonshire and 
Dorsetshire. The alliance of the .Britons of Cornwall with 
their Saxon neighbours was renewed, and together they at- 
tacked the* foreign tnxips who were stationed in this district, 
under the command of one Dreux de Montaigu.^ There 
were sent to reinforce these Normans the English auxiliaries, 
who had found it easier to join the enemy than to resist them-, 
and, ns at the siege of Exeter, they were placed in the front 
to receive the first attack. They were led by Ediioth, for- 
merly one of Harold’s great officers,* w^m William wished 
to gel rid of by sending him against the insurgents; for it 
was his policy, says an luicient historian, to set these foreigners 
against each oilier, calculating to find his advantage in 14.00 
whatever side victory might fall.^ Ednoth perished with 
many of his peopl6; the insurrection remained on foo4 nnd 
the son of Harold returned to Ireland for his brother :nnd 
fresh troops. 

Edmund and Grodwin, sailing together, and doubliog.iihe 
JdEiid's End, entered the mouth of the Tamar, in DevonsUre. 
They iroprudenllg ventured onwards in this territory^ wfthre 
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tlie Normans, qoarterod in the southern proTfiices, had aasem- 
bl^ all their forces to oppose a bnirier to the insurrection of 
tbm west. Two chiefs, one of whom was Brian, son of Eudei^ 
the earl or duke of Brittany, attacked them unexpectedly, 
uid destroyed more than two thousand of them, English, 
Welsh, and Irish. The sons of the last Saxon king again 
regamed their vessels, nnd sec sail, deprived of all hope.' To 
complete the destruction of the insurgents in Dorsetshire and 
iSomersetshirc, Geoffroi, bishop of Coutanccs, marched thither 
wHb the garrisons of London, Winchester, and Salisbury. 
He seized many men, armed, or suspected of having taken up 
arms, and caused them to be cruelly mutilated.^ 

This defeat, and the retreat of the auxiliaries from Ireland, 
did not wholly depress the western population. The move- 
ment, commenced in the south, had extended over all the 
frontier of the Welsh territory; the inhabitants of the country 
around Chester, a country still free fmm invasion, nnirched 
to Shrewsbury, and joining the soldiers of young Edrik 
Guilds (Wild), whom tlie Normans called Le Sauvage (the 
Forester), drove back the foreigners towards the east.® 

The two chiefs, Brian and William, who had defeated the 
sons of Harold, and subdued the men of Devon and Cornwall, 
then marched from the south; and the king himstdf, leaving 
Lincoln, advanced with his chosen troops. Near Stsflurd, at 
the foot of the mountains, be encountered the main body of 
tbe insurgent army, and destroyed it in one* engagement. 
The other Norma* captains marched upon Shrewsbury, and 
this town, with the surrounding country, fell again under the 
dominion of the foreigner; the inliabitants gave up their 
arma; a few brave men only, who resolved to retain thcni, 
withdrew to the seacoast or to the mountain fastnesses. They 
oontiDued the war with little advantage/ against small parties 
of the enemy, lying in ambush in the woods and narrow 
TaDiya, for the straggling soldier or adventurous scout, or the 
InepMger bearing the onlera of Che chief; but the high roads, 
the dtiea and the villages, were open to the enemy’s tAwpa. 
tVifTor took the place of hope in the hea^ of the conquer^; 
they avoided each other, instead of uniung, and the entire 
■mh-weetem portion of the country was once more aileuti* 

I Clmni. Basra. Frag., wmb OMmo 1008. 
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’:'ln the north, the city of York waa still the extreme |p^t 
conquest; the Norman soldiers who occupied this ci^ 
m not Beek to advance beyond it; even their excursums 
in the country south of York were not without danger fjor 
them. Hugh Fitz-Baudry, viscount or governor of the city, 
dared not venture to Selby or to cross the Ouse withpul a 
numerous escort. The Norman soldiers were no longer in 
flafely the moment they had quitted their ranks and thieir 
arms; for bands of insurgents, who reassembled as fast os 
they were dispersed, continually harassed the troops on theTr 
marches, and even the garrison of York.' William Malet, 
the colleague of Fitz-Baudry in the command of this garrison, 
went 80 far ns to declare in his despatches that without prompt 
succours he would not answer for his post. This news, con- 
veyed to king William, caused great alarm. The king him- 
self hastily departed, and on lus arrival before York, fouUd 
the citizens, leagued with the inhabitants of the surrounding 
districts, besieging the Nqrman fortress. He attacked them 
with superior forces, sparM no on e^ say the chroniclers,* dis- 
persed those whom he did not kill, and laid the foundations of 
B second Btrongbold, of which he conddeil the works and keep- 
ing to his most intimate confident, William Fitz-Osbern, his 
seneschal and marshal for Normandy and England.^ 

After bis departure, the English again rallied, and be- 
sieged the two castles; but they were driven back with Id< 8, 
and the Normans tranquilly completed their new works 01 
defence. Assured of the possession of York, the conqueror 
resumed the offensive, end endeavoured to extend the limits 
of the conquest to Durham; he intrusted this perilous expe- 
dition to one Robert Comine or De Comines, whom he in- 
vested, by anticipation, with the title of earl of Northumbot- 
liiid> His army iVas not numerous, but his confidence in 
himself was great, and increased beyond all meAsuro 
found himself nearly st the end of his journey, without IAMu 
eocounipred any resistance. He was already in sight oF’tm 
lowers of Durham, which the NomuiDB called the fortresTOf 
the northern rebe|^* when Eghelwin, the Saxon bishop of the 
city, met him, and advised him to be prudent and to bowvrv 

' HUt. ModmL 3«]ebleQii0, aj»ifrf LBl>b«, Nop^ BUUotK, MS. i. 003. 
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of* surprise.* “Who would attack me!” answered CoiDino. 
“ None of you, I imagine, would dare to do so.”^ The Nof- 
rtians entered Durham, and massacred a few unarmed men, as 
if to insult and defy the English; the soldiers encamped in 
the squares, and their chief took up his quarters in the bishop’s 
palace. 

When night came, the inhabitants of the banks of the Tyne 
lighted signal tires on all the liills; tliey assembled in great 
numbers, and hastened to Durham. By day-br^ak they were 
before the gates, w'hich they forced, and the Normans were 
attacked from every side, in streets with whose turnings they 
were unacquainted. They sought to rally in the episcopal 
palace; they erected barricades there, and defended it for 
some time, shooting their arrows on the Saxons troni the 
roof, until the latter terininated the contest by setting /ire to 
the mansion, which was burned, with all those who were in 
it.’ Robert Comine was of the number, lie had brought 
with birn twelve hundred hor^e, g^plctely anneil; the num- 
ber of the foot soldiers ^iid iniliti^ attendants wiio accom- 
panied him is not known, but all perished.^ This terrible 
defeat made such an impression on the Normans, that a nu- 
merous body of troops, sent to avenge the massacre, and who 
had advanced as fur as Elfertun, now Northallerton, half-way 
between York and Durham, refused, seized with a panic 
terror, to proceed furilier. It was reported that they had 
been struck motionless by a supernatural power, by the 
power of Saint Cuthbert, whose body reposed at Durham, 
and who thus protected his last home.'^ 

^ The Northumbrians who gained this great victory were 
th^ descendants of Danish colonists, and there hod never 
ceased to exist between them and the population of Denmark 
reUUoos of reciprocal friendship, the Irhit of their common 
origin^ When they found themselves threatened by the 
invasion, they demanded aid from the Danes, in the 
of the ancient brolberhood of iheir ancestors; and similar 
BoUcitations were addressed to the kings of Denmark by the 


’ ■ AlmeduB Devenaceiuu, Annul, ds inMu rca^Brit. (lirainfl) lib, ix. 
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Anglo- DttniBh iohabitantB of York, Lincoln, and Norw^h^! 
Aorowd of Saxon refugees pleaded the cause of their couotl^ 
with the northern nations, earnestly intreating them . 

fc Uke a war against the Normans, who were oppressing.R 
ion of the great Teutonic family, after having killed 
king, the near relative of several kings of the north.* Wjd’' 
liom, who in his life had never uttered one word of ^he 
northern language which his ancestors hud spoken, fore^yy 
from the outset this natural alliance of the English with 
Danes, and it was this had made him build so many fortresses 
on the eastern coasts of England. He also several times sent 
to Swen, king of Denmark, accredited ambassadors, skilful 
negotiators, bishops of insinuating tongue, with rich presentA^ 
to persuade him to remain in peace. But tho man of 
north would not be seduced, or consent, say the Danish chrof 
nicleo, to leave the English nation in servitude to a people of 
foreign race and language. Me collected his fleet and 


soldiers.^ Two hundred m|d forty vessels sailed for BriUi^ 
led by Osbiorn, brother m king §wen, and hie bo|% 
Harold and Knut. On hearing of their departure, t|i& Eng- 
lish waited with impatience the days which must elapse ere 
the arrival of these sons of the Baltic,* once so terrible to 
them, and pronounced with tenderness names which their 
fathers had cursed. They also expected mercenaries from 
the coasts of ancient Saxony and Friesland;* the Saxona who 
had sought rdfuge in Scotland also promised aid. Encouraged 
by their victory, the inhabitants of 'Northumberland made 
fl^uent excursions south of their country, to the encamp- 
ments of the foreigners.^ The governor of one of the oRsUea 
of York was killed in a skirmish of this kind.^ 

It was in the interval between the two festivals of tbo 
Virgin Mary in auttimn, that the. son of king Sweni Qbbmiu 
hit brother, and flve other Danish chiefs of high rank, Ifpdftd 
in England.^ They boldly attempted a descent on ihei^^pR^ 

> Ugatlo HBliinl In Dtnlun, apmd SciipU rv. dtaio., Ui, p. 22B; in 
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of tli6 coast best guarded, the south-east; but successiTely 
l^illsed from Dover, Sandwich, and Norwich, they returned 
ndHhw ards, and entered the mouth of the Humber, as their 
An^tors had formerly done, but under quite different auspices^ 
Ah aOon as the news of their approach S[)read over the sur^ 
fbbiiding districts, the chiefs of English race in every direc- 
tion, nil the English in a body, left their villages, houses, and 
flelds, to form friendship and alliance with the Danes, and 
join their ranks.* The young king Edgar, Merl|weynn, Goa- 
patrick, Siwiird Beorn, and ninny other refugees, hastened 
from Scotland. '1 here ennie, also, Waltheof son of Siward, 
who had esraped, like Edwin and his brother, from the palace 
of king William; he was still very young, and was remark- 
able, as his father had been, for his great height and extraor- 
dinary vigour of body.* 

The Saxons forming the advanced guard, the Danes the 
main body, the patriot army marched upon York, some on 
horseback, others on foot, says the Saxon chronicle, all filled 
with hope and Mpsseiigera preceded them to inform 

the citizens that their deliveniiice was at hand, and ere long 
the city was invested on every side. On the eighth day of 
the siege, the Normnns who hnd charge of the two castles, 
fiearing that the neighbouring liouses might furnish the nssail- 
ants with materials for filling up the moats, set fire to them.* 
The flnmes made mpid progress, and it was by their light 
that the insurgents and their auxiliaries, aided by the inha- 
bitimts pcnetratetl into the city, and forced the foreigners to 
shut themselve.s up in their two citadels, which on theaeame 
day were carried hv assjiult.^ In this decisive combat there 
perished several thousand men of France, as the English 
eh^nicles expre.’^ it ^ Waltheof, in ambuscade at one of the 
gates 6f the co^^ile, killed with liis own dxe a score of Nor- 
who sought to fly.* He pursued an hundred knights 

^ * Order. ViUd., ttf MVjf. 
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ta iiltef^hbdtiring ^ood, and to save himself the trouble 
ftiHher oh^, set Are to the wood, and with it burned the 
ivbole pDrt^ of fugitrves. A Dane, at once w'arrior ahd pi^i 
imposed on this deed of arms a song, in which he braiAw 
tne Saxon cliiei’ as being brave ua Odin, and felicitated hina DA 
hating supplied the English wolves with an ample report of 
Norm an corses.^ 

The conquerors gave quarter tft the two governors bf 
If orb, Gilbert de Giind nnil Guillaume Malet, the wife SAd 
dlildren of the latter, and a few others, >vho were conveyed 
to the Danish They destroyed, perhaps innprudently, 

the fortiflcutionsWised by the foreigners, in order to efface ^l 
vestige of tlieir passage.* Young Edgar, once more king in 
York, concluded, according to the ancient Siixon custom, a 
treaty of alliani e with the citizens;* and thus for a while was 
revived the national royalty of the Anglo-Saxons. The ter- 
ritory and power of Edgar extended from the Tweed to the 
Humber; but Willinin, and with him slaverj", still reigned 
oyer the wliole of the south, over the driest counties, the 
richest and largest towns. ^ 

Winter ap])roached; the Danish fleet took up quarters in 
the mouths of tlio IlumbiM*, Ou.se, and Trent. Their army 
knd that of the free Saxons awaited the return of spring to 
advance towards the i^outh, to drive back the conquerors, and 
confound king William, as the historians of the period ex- 
preaa it.‘ ^ 

William was not without alanii; tl^wicws of the taking of 
York^nd the complete defeat of his people had transported 
him with mge and vexation; he hnd vowM not to lay onide 
hii lance until he bud killed all the Norihumbrinns;* but 
dontting his anger, he first essayed slratogeni, and sent able 
mesAengera to Osbi^'rh, brother of king Swen, the convpAbderT 
InMthief of the Danish fleet. He promi|ed this chief 
him socrctly a large sum of money, and to allow 
to Uke provisions for his army from the iffaole easterqi^SD^^^^ 
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tbe end of winter, be would depart without fighting; 
'i^mptcd avarice, the Dane waa faithless to hia misaio(l 
Unitor to the allies of his country; to hia eternal dis- 
Kon9i)r, exclaim the chroniclers, he promised to do all that 
William desired*^ 

},;'^iliiam was not content with this one precaution; aAer 
having quietly deprived the free Saxons of their principal 
iqpport, he directed hia attention to the Saxons of the sub- 
j^pted districts, aatiaded some of their complEynta, checked 
the elated insolence of hia soldiers and agents, conciliated by 
slight concessions the weak mind of the moMs, gave Them a 
few good words, and in return receiveil frodTthem fresh oaths 
and additional hostages. He then marched upon York, by 
Ipng marches, with his boat troops. The defenilers of the 
city learned at the same time the approach of the Norman 
cavalry and the departure of the Danish licet. Abandoned 
as they were, and deprived of their highest hopes, they still 
resisted, and were killed by thousands in the breaches of 
their walls.^ The fight was long, anil the victory dearly pur- 
chased. King Edgar wa*s obliged to (ly, and nil who could 
escape followed him to Scotland. Malcolm, king of this 
country, again received him with kindness, and olTercd an 
asylum to all of every class, who emigrated from the north of 
England.^ 

A second time master of York, the Conqueror did not stop 
there ; he continued the rapid march of his tronpa north- 
wards. They precipifllkd ihemscdvcs on the land of North- 
qipbria in the very fi^zy of vengeance;^ they burned the 
fields uuder cultivation, os well as the hamlets and towns, 
oqd massacred the flocks with the men.^ This devastation 
WOjl prosecuted upon a studied and regular plan, in order that 
the brav0 men of the north, finding theif country uninhabit- 
abli^jnlitllt be compelled to abandon Jt, aud to di.xpcrse in 
othmlliatricta.^ The^ sought refuge in the mountains of 
C^mOiiljiandi once the asylum of the Cambrians, at the extre- 
niities qf the eastern coast, in the marshes, and upon the ses, 
where^ respectively, they became robbers and pirates against 
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|pA gravjel^ db^rged in tlie pTocUmati^g 

f^nqu^ror wlfh violating tbe ^pnlbrltc p^ce and witli 
UpUi^ a dignonoQrable life.^ The Nc|f^qii8 entered (hirham 
i^.ths second time; and theif alumbers aot disturbed, as 
dUMe of Robert Comiae bad been. 


previous to thei^ entering this city, vriildi ’wna for them 
the key to the whole northern country, the bishop of Dur- 
hgtn, h^helwin, the same who had given Robert Comine the 
Wornlnga wh|ch had proved so futile, ^had fesolved with the 
principal inhabitants to fly to some' place Inhere, says an an- 
cient English poet, neither HorhiBgi, hpr Rurgundian, nOr 
brigand, nor va^bond could rc|ch.^em.*^ Carrying with 
them^he bones of that Saint ^Cifra^rt whose formidable 
power the Normans themselves bci^etf th^ had experienced, 
they reached a place in the mouth of the .Tweed, ^lled Lin- 
diBlarn-ey, and more commonly, ^Hbly Island,’* a peninsula, 
j)eopled more with relics than with men, which twice a day, 
at high tide, was surrounded by the water, and twice also^ 
at ebb tide, again joined the mainland. The great church of 
Durham, abandoned and left without guardians, b^ame the 
asylum of the wounded, poor, and sick SaAons, who lay, to the 
number of several thousand, upon the bare stone, worn out 
with misery and hunger.'* ^ . 


The conquering army, the divisions of which covered a 


space ot an hundred miles, traversed in every direction this 
territory, now for the first time by them, and the 

traces of their passage were prorounfll marked there. Old 
hlstodans relate, that from the lluml^ to the Tyne, not one 
rood of land remained under cultivation, not a single village 
inhabited.^ The monasteries which had escaped the ravages 
of the Danish pagans, that of Saint Reter on the Wear, and 
that of Whitby, iohahRcd by niin& proiaDed and 

bUTDetL^ South of tliel^Lmber, if we may beueve the 


1 Omn idbuD 1 q ius eniniDB trmit aii|Qe la Siailli- 
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QAi^rftlprB, rt^»ge|vjjw«^^ t^bla. They iijl^iii^^ 

6efi^ erej^lWifig thioMtift |i|it 
jUfiQ. except those wha Bohgfif refogi 

alfJBteverly} in of Stti||^hn the archbishop.^ This 

waa a saint of .uti^^xon racc^imd on the approach of the 
cfHiquerors, a ^r^l^^i^xrtrd of in^ and women hastened wHIi 
all their Taluafetes /i|Be dedicated to their sainted 

cenntryinan, thaHi^ remembering in heaven thatlm was bom 
a SnXoti, migtit yprotecC them and their property from the 
fury of the foreign^. ^ ^Th^teon^ of the Normans was then 
seren miles fran^Be^erlf, ^hiNPreport spread there that this 
church was tharefhgel^lf^Q^rich and the depositoiy of the 
wealth of the oomi^iy. adventurous scouts hastened, 

under the opmmsnd of oiM|^Toustain^ to be the first at the 
pillage. Ivey entered B^^ly without resistance, marched 
dira^ to the cemetery iHiere the terrified crowd had sought 
shelter, and leaped the Walls, without heediug the Anglo- 
Saxon saint any moreihm they did those who invoked' him. 
Toustain, the chief of the band, running bis eye over th# 
groups of ifinglishi saw an old roan richly attired and wear-* 
ing gold bracelets, according to the cnstom of his nation. He 
groped towards hiil% sword in hand; the terrified old man 
sought refuge in the jbburch, and Toustain followed him thi- 
tbert but he had scertcly passed the doors, when his horsn 
slipped on the pavcfi^t, and fell, crushing him in its fiill> 
At the sight of their^cmtain halt' dead, the other Normans 
turned their horses’heo^and, their imagination deeply struck, 
hastened in terror to the camp to relate this terrible example 
of thd power of Saint John of Beverly. When the army pro- 
l on its march, no soldier dared expose himself to the 
YjBgeanwbfltaei^it, and the territory of bis church, if we 
^ ^ the oid|fcpbfc which remained 

ooraapd: Wit]l^(|li!|i^^ cuUivi^pb amidst the general 

destmvdan m ^ 

roHiam, Saxon forces, 

ad r irnged the great Roman wall, the remains 

of wUeb ftUI^ uid west from the month of the 

Tme^lo Ihe^^SiMmnJhcth^/ He then retomed to Tork| 
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h^d brought from Winchester the gold 
} 3 b ^ Qceptre, the mantle lined with fur, and ^ tW-Qt^M' 
IMgnitt of English rojolty; these he displayed wit|i g^r^ 
pomp during the feasts of the Nativity, as if to ch^l^jiige 
those' who some mouths before had fought for king Edgar 
and their country.* There no longer remained 
capable of accepting the challenge; a last assembly of 'patnots 
on the banks of the Tyne had been dispersed;^ and suchi m 
the northern provinces, was the end of resistance: the end of 
liberty, according to the English; of rebellion, ocoording to 
,the Normans,^ 

Upon both banjes of the Humber, the cavalry of the foreign 
king, his counts, his bailiffs,^ could for the future fr^y travel 
on the roads and through the towns. Famjiie,^^Jbfi faithful 
companion of conquest^ followed their steps; in 4K year 1067 
it had already desolated the counties which had been invaded; 
in 1070 it extended over all England, manifesting itself in 
its utmost horrors in the newly conquered districts. The in« 
habitants of Yorkshire and of the territory further north, 
after feeding on the flesh of the dead horses left by the 
Norman army on their way, ate human flesh.^ More than 
an hundred thousand persons, of all ages, perished of famine 
in this district.** It was a frightful spectacle,'’ says on old 
annalist, to behold, in the roads and streets, at the doors of 
houses, human bodies devoured by the worms, for none re- 
mained to scatter a little earth over them, all being destroyed 
by famine or the sword. This disMas was felt only by the 
natives { the foreign soldier lived in plenty; for in the 

heart of his fortresses, there were vast stores of pviwiBions, 
and more was sent him from abroad, in return for the goM 
wrung from the English. Moreover, famine aMng , him 
ontirdy to quell ilte o^ioquered; often, for the remaina of the 
TOpiat of a groom in the Norman army, the Saxon, once 
lUustriouB among his countrymen, in 0^9 tp sustain his 

» 
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iHiaerable life, came t6 sell himself and his whole famHj' tn' 
peipetnal shivery.' The act of sale was registe^ 0{Km the 
bla^ pBgo of some missal, where may still be fdhnd, half 
cAhebd, and serving as a theme for the sagacity of the anti- 
qufllies, these moouments of the wretchedness of a begone 
pedod. 

The territoiy on both sides of the Humber, devastated Ss 
it hfy, was partitioned out among the oonquerort with the 
same order which had regulated the division of the southern 
oountieB: Several allotments were drawn out of the houses, 
or rather the ruins of York; for in the two sieges which this 
city had suffered, it was so devastated tha^ several centuries 
afterwards, the foundationB of the ancient subnrhs were still 
seen in th^open country, more than a mile distant.* King 
Wffliam af^ropriated the greater number of the houses which 
remained standing;* the Norman chiefs shored the rest, with 
the churches, shops, and even the butchers’ stalls, which they 
^hen let out.^ William de Warcnne had twenty-eight villages 
in Yorkshire akme, and 'William de Percy more ^an eighty 
manors.* Most of these domains, in the hst drawn up 6fteen 
years afler, had for their description these simple words; 
waHm-land,^ A property which, in the time of king Edward, 
had produced sixty pounds rent, produced less than five in 
the hands of its foreign possessor, and upon a domain in 
which two Englishmen of rank had lived at their ease, there 
wefe found after the conquest only two wretched serft, 
scarce alRe to render *their Norman lord a tenth of the 
revenue bf the ancient free cultivators.'' 

Voaf ^^ttstricts of land, north of York, were the portion of 
the Bteton Allan, whom the Normans called Alain, and 
whonr his countrymen in their Celtic tongue sumamed Fer- 
gan, that is, the Rc^. This Alaqt^ constructed a strong 

’ w > Bogvr de llovetleo, u( utp. p. 4^11. 

* C^rctojim, !▼ ‘JO. 

” Extrectft ex ETD., 1 /^ Bttp. p. 774. 

^ Cmee de MoritonJo hobet ibi xfr mamfones et IL banco* in macollo 
K eeddoiam Baiiai«>€rncis. (OomeadaT Dook, i. fol. 206, redo.) 

■ Andeu Temrrca of Land, p. 0. 

■ Omnim none vapta. (D. B., i. Ibl. 3O0, recto.) Modo omnioo auat 
watts, (a.) Ex Siacbaapaite waotA. (<6.) S«e Appendix XV. 

^ Duo Uini Icmwv..., Qd rantiL ^illani rvm I. cairoca; TaJidt xJ. aol. 
modo iv. mL (<b. hL 8lb, fedo.) 
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and works of defeiicei near his principal manor, called 
GyEdUing, on a steep hill which was nearly surrounded on 
eveiy side by the rapid river Swale. This fortress, says a^ 
old narrative, was designed to protect him and his men from 
the attacks of the disinherited English.^ Like most of the 
other captains of the conquering army, he gave a Frencli 
name to the castle which became his dwelling, calling' it 
Biohemont, from its raised situation, commanding the sur* 
rounding country.® 

The entire island, formed by the ocean and the rivers a1 
the easternmost point of Yorkshire, was the share of Dreua 
Bruere, a captain uf Flemish auxiliaries. This man married 
one of William’s relations, and killed her in a fit of possipn; 
but ere tidings of the murder were circulated, he hasteneil tc 
the king, and asked him to give him money in exchange ^oi 
his lands, for that he wished to return to Flanders. Williaun 
gave the Fleming the sum he required, and did not leuru 
until afterwards the reason of his abrupt departure.® The 
island of Holdemess then became Jhe property of Eudes de 
Champagne, who afterwards married the c on queipr’s. maternal 
sister. When the wife of Eudes had given birth to a soDj 
he told the king that his island was not fertile that it pro* 
duced nothing but oats, and begged him to him some 

land capable of producing wheat, wherewith to support the 
child.^ ^ing William, say the ancient acts^ gave him the 
entire town of Bytham, in Lincolnshire. * 

Not far from this island of Holderncss, on th^banka ol 
the Humber, Gomel Fitz-Quetel, who had come from Meaux 
in France, with a troop of men of the same town, took a cer- 
tain portion of land, where he fixed his abode and tha| of his 
companions. wishing to attach to their new habitation 

a remembrance ot their native town, gave it the name oi 
Meaux, and this 4iame remained for some centu idea that pi 
an abbey founded in the same place.^ Gamel, ebieftkf ^ 
Meaux adventurers, and possessor of the principal manor ol 
their little colony, negotiated with the Norman chi^ vfho 

1 GeneiilQg. ComU. Hichmuniliw, apttd Soitpt ler. Qillio. Frindd., 

xiL I>e8. 

* Ib. DngtlBle, MonoML, i. 877. 

* DvgdolF, Jittronnyr i. tM)^ Monatt. Amy\^ 1. 796. 

* Id. id. * Id., AToniuiirDfi Anflic^ i. 7IKS. 
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occupied the neighbouring lands, in order that their respectird 
^ssessions might be immutably determined. SeTeral con- 
lerences, or parliaments^ as they were then called, were held 
witk Basin, Sivard, Franco, and Riehard d’Estouteville. All 
1|)y common accord measured their portions of land and set up 
marks, “so that,” says the old narrative, “their posterity 
should have nothing to dispute about, and that the peace 
which existed betvreen them should be transmitted to their 
heirs.”^ 

The great domain of Pontefract, the spot where the Nor- 
man troops had forded the river Aire, was the share of Gil- 
bert de Lacy, who, following the example of nearly all the 
other Norman c^iptains, built a strong castle there.^ It ap- 
pears that this Gilbert was the first who with his troops 
passed the mountains west of York, and invaded the adjoining 
county of Lancaster, which then formed part of Cheshire, He 
appropriated to himself, in this county, an immense territory, 
the chief town of which was Blackburn, and which extendi 
south and east to the borders of Yorkshire. To form this 
great domain, he expelled, according to an ancient tradition, 
all the English proprietors from Blackburn, Rochdale, Tol- 
lington, and the vicinity. Before the conquest, says the tra- 
dition, all these proprietors were free, equal in rights, and in- 
dependent of each other; but after the Norman invasion, 
there was in the whole county but one lord.^ 

King William, with his chosen troops, had not advanced 
beyond Hexham; it was his captains, who, penetrating fur- 
ther, conquered the rest of Northumbria, north and west. 
The mountainous district of Cumberland was reduced to a 
Nortntfa county; one Renouf Meschin took possession of it, 
and the lend of marsh and moor, called .Westmoreland, was 
|dso brdught under the power of a foreigner,* who divided 
tooqg, his soldiers the rich domains and beautiful women of 
the county. He gave the three daughters of Simon Thom, 
pTcmrietor of the two manors of Elreton and Todewick, one 
to OniVdy, his squire, another to Raoul Toriesmains, and the 
third to one Guillaume de Saint PauL^ In Northumberland 
proper, Ivo de Yescy took the town of Alnwick, with the 
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grlittddmg^r aad all the inheritance of a Saxon who had 
fallen at Hastings.^ Robert de Brus obtained bj conquea^ 
aay the ancient acts, several hundred manors and the dues of 
the port of Hartlepool in Durham;^ as a last instance of these 
territorial usurpations, Robert d’Omfreville had the forest oA 
Biddesdale, which belonged to Mildred, son of Akman; in 
token of investiture of this domain, he received from king 
William the sword which the latter had worn on his entry 
into NorthunAberland, and swore upon it that he would use 
it to free the land of wolves and of the enemies of the con- 
quest. 

When the Northumbrians, after having expelled Tosti, 
brother of Harold, in a national insurrection, hod chosen for 
their chief Morkar, brother of Edwin, Morkar had by their 
consent placed in the goverment of the country beyond the 
Tees, young Osulf, son of Edulf.^ Osulf kept his com- 
mand np to the time when the Normans passed the Tyne; he 
was then obliged to fly, like the rest, to the forest and moun- 
tain. In his place was appointed ^a Saxon, named Kopsi, 
whom the inhabitants of Northumbria had expelled with 
Toiti, who eagerly desired to be revenged on them, and whom 
for this reason the new king imposed on them as tlieir chief.* 
Kopsi installed himself in his post under the protection of the 
foreigners; but after having exercised his office for sometime, 
he was assailed in his house by a body of the disinherited, led 
by the Osulf whose spoils he bad received. He was quietly 
taking his dinner, expecting no attack, when the Saxons fell 
upon him, killed him, and immediately dispersed.^ 

Similar instances of daring vengeance, of which the histo- 
rians cite but a few, must certainly have taken place in many 
districts; but however numerous they may have been, they 
could not save England. An immense force, regululj 

S vemed, and regularly distributed, mocked the virtuous but 
potent efforts of the friends of independenoe. The ^triota 
themselves, with their great chiefs, whose names alone called 
forth many men, lost bU courage, and again capitulated. Wal- 
theof, Goepatrik, Morkar, and E^dwin, made their peace with 

* Idi, p. Its. Apnd HulJepool, portam Qftrif, et de qnalibet iuTl»Tlii. 
dea. lAnoleiU Tmurea of Limd, p. iM.) * * Ib., 13. 

Id, it., 1. 41. *14.14. 

* Blmeon Dnnehaenela, apud Hist. Aoshc. Script. (Seldmi'; i. aoL 204. 
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the conqueror. It was upon the hanks of the Tees that this 
recoooiliatioii, so fatal to the Saxon cause, took place. King 
William held his camp there, and there he received the oaths 
of Gospatrik and Waltheof. The former, who was absent 
•id who made his submission by proxy, obtained the govern- 
ment of Northumbria, vacant by the death of Kopsi, with the 
title of earl.* Waltheof placed his bore hand in that of the 
Norman king, and became earl of the two counties of Hunt- 
ingdon and Northampton.^ He niairied Judith, one of tt^e 
nieces of his newfiiend; but as the result will show, the bed 
□f the foreigu woman was harder for the Saxon chief than 
the bare ground upon wliich he had feared to lay, in keeping 
faith with his country.^ Kre long, king P^dgnr himself came 
for the second time to abjure his national title and the rights 
which he held from the people.^ He was n man of little vigour 
of Boul, who was ever led, in good or evil, by circnmstuncea 
and by the example of others. He was not more faithful to the 
Normans Uian to England, and the wind of resistance once 
more rising, Edgar agaii^ded to Scotland, umid the impreca- 
tions of the foreigners.^ The P^nglibh, indulgent in their 
misery, pardoned his fickleness, and although deserted by him, 
still loved him: w as young and handsome,’* suy the an- 

oient chroniclers, ^'and descended from the true race, the best 
ncc of the country.”^ 

After the conquest of the north, that of the north-western 
counties adjoining the Welsh territory appears to have been 
speedily accomplished. Edrik, sumamed the Forester, no 
longer stayed the Norman bands who overflowed on every 
Bide, and ceased to trouble by his incursions their settlements, 
fahbbrto BO precarious, near the entrenchment of Offa. 
Booui de Mortemer took the young partisan chief prisoner, 
nd, with the sanction of a council war, deprived him of 

* Dogdalp, i. 41. 

V Older. YitaL, liV it. p. dlO. WiileljB. IfaJiMb., lih. Ui. p. 104. Chnm. 
Baa. Fna., «ii6 attfi. 1071. 

* El oedlt JuelluD, filiun comitis lambrrti de Lent. (YiU st p«m1d 

Comftifl; Cbroiriqoee Angto-NormaBde*, il. All.) 

* El mieeriDonlieiB ptMrtnlim ImpetraTii, et ei fidrlitaiem feeit. (MsUh. 
Pirta, 11. 0.) 

p. T. 

■ TbaC best Kaiide in Enfelond adda to be kyng. — Bobert of Owneeeler, 
ChromicUt p. 970. 
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^^8 estatesi for having, says an ancient history, refused to 
the conquest, although several times summoned to do 
80.^ The Norman army, which reduced the population of 
ihe Welsh marches, did not stop at Ofia’s Dyke, bUt 
passing that ancient frontier, west of Shrewsbury, pen^ 
trated the territory of the Cambrians. This was the conl- 
mencement of that subjugation of Wales, which, from that 
time, the conquerors of England prosecuted without inter- 
mission.^ The first Norman fortress raised upon the Welsh 
territory was built sixteen miles from Shrewsbury, by a chief 
named IBaldwin. The people of the place called it, in the 
Cambrian language, Tre-Faldwin^ the castle of Baldwin; 
but the name which the Normans retained for it was Mont- 
Gomery, in compliment to Roger de Montgomery, earl of 
Shropshire and of all the conquered portiou of Wales.^ 

The town of Shrewsbury, fortified with a citadel built 
ujpon the site of fifty-one houses, was reserved ii\^the demesne 
of king William.^ The taxes were here received for the 
king’s exchequer^ (so the Normals called that which the 
Romans had named ^fUcut), The agents of the conqueror 
did not demand more tribute than the town had paid in the 
time of English independence; but an authentic protest of 
the inhabitants shows the value to them of this apparent 
moderation. " The English inhabitants of Shrewsbury, runs 
the passage in Domesday Book, say that it is hard for them 
to pay the whole of the tax which they paid in the time of 
king Edward, and to be taxed for ha many houses as then 
existed; for fifty-one houses have been pulled down for the 
earl's castle; fifty others are so devastated as to be uninhabit- 
able; forty-three Frenchmen occupy houses which paid tluctt 
in the time of Edward ; and, moreover, the earl has given to the 
abbey be has founddil thirly-nine citizens who formerly eon- 
^buted with the resL”^ 

These monasteries, founded by the Normans in the towns 
or oountry districts of England, were peopled with monks 

• ■ Dagdile, Momtut,, U. 231. 

■ Ostia Sttphani ayud Boript. rar. Nonnan., p. 030. 

* Pcniuuii'a Towr in FFa/<Ni, ii. «‘U0. 

' Eatracu » D. D , nI urp. p. 773. 

^ Bo ailltd fro^ a table wiili ooinpartiiienia and tqiiam marked opon iL 
* F.at. ex D. B., nl tttp. 
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who had come over with the foreign troops. Each new band 
of aoldiers was escorted by a new band of tonsured priests, 
who repaired to the country of the English pour gaaingner^ 
na the phrase ran. In the year 1068, the abbot of St. Kiquier 
^ Fonthieu, proceeding to the port of Wissant to embark for 
England, found there more than an hundred monks of every 
order, with a crowd of soldiers and merchants, all like him- 
self about to pass the Channel.^ Benedictines from Sees in 
E^ormondy, poor, absolutely destitute, come to '^^blish them- 
selves in a vast habitation given them by Roger de Mont- 
gomery, and received for their table the tithe of all the 
venison killed in Shropshire.’^ Other monks of St. Florent 
at Saumur emigrated to occuf»y a church which, by right of 
conquest, had fallen to the Angevin Guillaume de Brause.” 
^Ii Staffordshire, near Stone-upon-Trent, was a little oratory, 
where two nuns and a Saxon priest passed their lives pray- 
ing iq honom* of the local saint. Wolfed: all three were killed 
by one EnisSnt, a soldier of the conquering army, and ** this 
J^isant," says the old l^end, “ killed the priest and the two 
nuns, that his sister, who accompanied him, might have their 
church."^* 

When the conquest grew flourishing, not merely young 
soldiers and old captaius, but whole families, men, women, 
and children, emigrated from almostf^every comer of Gaul to 
seek their fortune in England; this country had become for 
foreigners, as it were a land newly discovered, which had to 
be cdlonised, and which belonged to every comer. “ Noel 
and Celestrio, his wife," says an ancfbnt deed, came in the 
army of William the Bastard, and received in gift from the 
BAino basUrd the manor of Elingboll with all its dependencies."^ 
Aoooi'diiig to on old rhyme, the first lord of Coningsby, 
luiinfid William, came from Brittany, witli his wife Tiffoqy, 
his servant Maufos, and bis dog Hordigms.^ Sworn brother- 

1 Chnia. B. BiobBiii, a^ud Scrips, rer. GiUic. et Fnaeic., xi. 13'*). 

^ ■ P-;niimnl, Tour in FFo/fi, iF. 402. 

■ Dogdale, MonoMt. Anglic^ i. 375. 

» «jr 6 .,iL 126 . iU. JW. 

* WUiiam de CoitigBbg 
Came oat ot ffrftang 
Wilh his wife Thorny 
And his Bxlde MamfoM * 

And his dof^ Hardigrxu. 

(Ueanir, prmf., ad Job. de Foidun, Bcoti-ckronicffn^ I70l) 
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llpO!ia-in-araiBj societies of gain and loss, for life and death, 
prere fomed between tliose who together ran the risks of the 
inyiiaioii.^ Robert d’Ouilly and Roger d’lvry sailed to the 
DOUqoqst leagued brothers, confederated by faith and by 
they wore dresses and arms dike, and diyided, shar^ 
and share alike, the English lands they conquered; Eudes and 
Pioot, Robert Marmion and Gaufbier de^Somerville, did the 
Sanie.^ Jean de Courey and Amaury de St. Florent swore 
their brothefhood-in-arms in the church of Notre Dame f«t 
Rouen; they made a vow to serve together, to live and die to- 
gether, to share together their pay and all that they should 
gaJh by their good fortune and their swords.^ Others, at the 
moment of departure, relinquished all the property they pos- 
sessed in their native land, os of little value compared with 
what they hoped to conquer. Thus Geffrey de Cbaumont, 
son of Gedoin, viscount of Blois, bestowed upon his niece 
Denise the lands he had at Blois, Cbaumont, andsTours. He 
departed for the conquest,” says a contemporary history, and 
afterwards returned to Cbaumont, with an immense treasure, 
large sums of money, great stores of rare commodities, and 
the titles of^ possession of more than one rich domain.*^ 
.There now only remained to invade the country around 
Chester, the one great city of England that had not yet 
heard the tramp of theh^igners* horses. Having passed the 
winter in the north, kips William undertook in person tliis 
last expedition but as* be was about to leave Yor^ loud 
murmurs arose in his amy. The reduction of Northumber- 
land had fatigued the cAiquerors, and they foresaw in the in- 
vasion of the shores of the western sea and of the river Dee, 
stiU greater fatigues. Exaggerated accounts of the rugged- 
neas of Jhe country and the determined ferocity of the in- 
habitants, circulatcff among the soldiers.'^ The mak^die cAc 
pdjfB was felt by the Angevin and Breton auxiliaries. ^ the 
year before, it Imd attacked the Normans, and they inthair 
tom londly complained of the severity of the service, more 

> Fortunvum iu^ryn purtidpem. (Dugdile, Mam. Anytie., li. 130.) 

■ DuCing€,^07oM. TprlH) Fratrra Comjirratu 

« Dogdiile, Mon. Anyt.. i. 106. • II. 

* OSsla hiabtsiennliifn DDninoranf, Scijpt. nr. Gallic, et Fnnde., 
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jhtoterable, they said, than sTavery, and in great numbers de- 
manded leave to return home. Willinm, unable to overcome 
the pertinacity of those who refused to follow him, feigned to 
despise them. He promised repose after the victory lo those 
who should remain faithful to him, apd great estates as a re- 
ward for their labour; he then traversed, by roads until then 
dbeihed impracticBb*lB for horses, the chain of mountains which 
extends, north and south, the whole lehgth bf England, entered 
as a conqueror the city of Chester, and, according to his cus- 
tom, erected a fortress there. He 'did the same at Stafford; at 
Salisbury, on his i-etum to the south, he distributed abundant 
rewards among his soldiers.* He then went to his royal 
castle at Winchester, the strongest in England, and which 
was his spring palace, as that of Gloucester was his winter 
palace, and his summer palace the Tower of London, ^or the 
abbey of Westminster, near London.* 

Troops Qfmmanded by a Fleming named Gherbaud ite- 
mained behind to keep and defend the newly conquered pro- 
vince; Gherbaud was the first captain who bore the title of 
earl of Chester; to support this title and his post^ he was ex- 
posed to great' perils, both from fhe English and from the 
Welsh, who long harassed him.^ He became disgusted with 
these fatigues, and returned to his own country. Hereupon 
king William gave the earldom of Chester to Hugh il'Av- 
nnebea, son of Richard Gosse, sumwed Hugh-le-Loup, and 
who boro a wolFs head painted on* ms shield. riugh-le-Loup 
and hia lieutenants passed the Dee, which formed, at the ex- 
tremity ot Offa’s Dyke, the northem*imit of the Welsh terri- 
tory. They conquered Fliptshire, which became pnrt^of the 
Nogipian county of Chester, and built a fortress at Rhuddlan.^ 
Ono of these lieuteuants, Robert d’Avranches, changed his 
to that of Robert de Rhuddlan, and from an opposite 
ft&n^^obert de Malpos or de Maupas, governor of another 
tnntlit bnih upon a steep hill, gave his own name to this place, 
which still bears it. '*They both,” says an ancient histo- 
rian, mode war with ferocity, and shed at pleasure the blood 

> Order. Vital., lib. iv. p. bll * 

■ Ter gvrait iiiam corvnam (eynebelm) eiDgnliJ mills...; id Pss eha 
earn g ewir fa WincessUrr, sd PentappstoD la Wsstminster, s# NsUloa la 
(HeaTecesBlsr. l^Chmn. Sszon., 190.) . 

■ Ordsr. ViuL, lib. It. p. 023. 

* Jounrj to Snowden, p. 11. Pejuimt, Tour m Wale*, ii. fa /la* . 
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of tlifi WeUh/* They foughf a sanguinary battle at the marshes 
ofB'huddlan, a pliice already marked as calamitous in tbe^ihe- 
mory ’of the Cambrians, frgpi a great battle they had lost thete 
the ISaxons towards the Uose of the eighth century. A 
smgular monufnent of these^ two^iatioUal disasters still existed 
a few yearp ago in ‘W ales, in the form of a melancholy air, with- 
■out wordf^6Yjts* own, but which Was applied to mapy tiioUrn- 
ful subjects, ^and which^ was, called the Air of the Marshes of 
RJu^dSloD.* V C 

,Old histories relate thatnvhen Hugh-le-Loilp whs installed, 
his ‘title of earl, in the county of Chester, he seilt toNot- 
malldy for one of his old friends^ called Nigel or Lenoir, 
which Lenoir brought with lum five brothers, Houdard, Ed- 
ward, Volmar, Hor|uin and Volfar, amofig whom Hugh dis- 
ttibutcd laAds in his earldoif Jjie gave to Lenoir the town of 
Haltoh, near the Mersey, Vud m^de hini his oonstable and 
lAreditory m^arshol, that is tp say, that whenevp* the earl of 
Gbesfer should go to war« tjenpir hnd his heirs, in going, were 
to mu'ch at the hcad«of tWarmy^ Ond^ in Tetur|iiDg, at the 
extreme reu*. They their shaVe in' ^1^ division of 

the spoils taKenM’ronutho^'^elali all four leggddb^sts of more 
t^n qpo colour. In time they e^brei^d high jastice 

in the district of Halton. ifti ^received nil does,* theit* foUowers 
had tfie prWileg#of Chester market Wore all 

other Arsons, except or^^hoxeti^l, when: these 

presented themselves firilf'i^Bid^ phefpgatlv^ Ihtf eon- 

^t^ble Lenoir obtained for himself'jutd his neire ^illie highway 
and etqeet tolls at Ches^r fairs^ ii^kel[^i$tibd ihiod^out 
H niton, all animals found Btrayiito in that dist^t^ ifid lj|$^y, 
tho^ light of stallage, or the liberiy of seUiog, f ^ friun alf tkx 
*or tblh. jyery kind of merchandise, ^Oept S^t and'hoi^desC^. 

Houwd, the elder of the flvoibrothei^, Was toLem^Otech 
tame that tlie latter was to earl Hu^; he wjuuhei^ 
ditary seneschal of the constableiy iWton. IjSSt, his 
lord, gave him ibr his service and hodm^ the faada d^Wsaton 
^iUid A^ton.* He had, os war profit ul the bulla tak^ 

and^ft beat ox, as recomp^ce Air the iii^*€t* 
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anna who bore his banner.* Edward, the second brother, 
reo^iVed from the constable, as much land in Weston as an 
0^ could plough in two days;^ twp others, Volmar and 
Horsuin, received a domain in the village of Runcorn; and 
th^e fi/th, Yolfar, who was a priest, obtained the church of 
QiniCorD.^ 

The^e singular details are of little interest in themselves; 
but they may aid the reader in forming an jdea of the varied 
scenes of the conquest, and inVestingi with thair original 
colours, the facts of greater importa^ipe. -^All thesa arrange- 
ments, all the divisions of possessions and' offices whict\ took * 
place i|n Cheshire between the Norman governor, the first 
lieutenant of this governor, and the/five companions of the 
lieutenant, give a true and vivid idea of the transactions of 
the same kind which were taking placed at the same 
throughout England. When, future,* the reader meets 
with the titles of earl, count, constable, Seneschal^when, in ^ 
course of this history, he hears of the rights of jurisdiclion^wf 
market dues, of tolls, of .war and Justice profits, li^t him call 
to mmd Hug'ti d'Avranches, his friei^ Lenoir, and the fi\ o 
brothers who acconipanicd Leqoir; anl then,^peri(aps, be will 
perceive soU^ reality in these titles and forms, which, con» 
sidered abstractedly, have only a^Vague and uncer^in mead- 
iog. Through U/e distance of .age|^\wo mfst^ake our way 
to the then living men; we ^uSt, as \?ell as w^can, re|ilize 
them und anting ths lamf, whefe not even, the " 

dust OTithnir bon^ Is now fo be found; and it is with this 
design ikat local faef^'tbat many now unknown namdl^ 
have mtrq^ced into t^s^ history. The reader myst 
hla these; Ee must repeople ancient England 

wUh Eu* (^^derors and her conquered of the eleventh cen- 
to^^i figure tq himself their " various sftiiations, 
languages; the joy and insolenipe of the one, the 
UUs^ryjtU ter^c of the ^ther; the whole movement ^hi 6 h 
the deadly war between two great masses of 
seven hupdl^ y^cars these men have ceased to 
(^9^; hut wbat matters this to the imagination? *With [he 
hnagination there is no patt, and even the futu^ is of the 
present.^ 

• Afcjn/ijf. AHffHiv , li. 107^ , | N. 
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court — Many other English Withdraw into the foreate, and by armed 
brigandage maiiB th|^ lost |)r^lest agolnet their cou^erore — General 
terror' oL ^ gland — -^unp^ of ^refuge — Patriotic contribiitiona of the 
Engliall ohhrrh — King Willmm (l^ders the strict Yisitation of all the 
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' doiP^fythe Englishrdhnr^eBHrBiftitl’liahmeiit of the primacy of IJonter- 
.bdryi .BjibAissjtf of th#^hbiah99 of York to the see of Canterbury 
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bf^hp^petr blthops — Jhe c-omplkints of tbs Euglish conveyed to Home 
— Tbra^pib aldM with the No'rmltnB— Disinterested conduct of Guimond, 
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— |An^o-8axoik ohivolry — Toronld, a ^ormon abbot, transfomd lo^lbe 
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of the king — ^Marriage featival al Norwich — Confipiracy of NomimilA «ii4 
Knglish Bgainst the king — Preparationa lo meet it; defeat of the con- 
epirators — Proscription of Raiilf de Qael, and seatenod upon Roger, earl 
of Hereford — Ruin of the family of William Fitz-Oabern — Impeach- 
ment of Waltheof — Hia execution — He ia honoured as a martyr — PO- 
grimage to his tomb — His widow, Judith la Normande — Wulfttan, the 
last bishop of Anglo-Saxon race — Superstitions founded upon the na- 
tional turn of mind. 

The whole country of the Anglo- Saxona, was .conquered, from 
the Tweed to Gape Cornwall, from the English Channel to the 
Severn, and the conquered populltion was overrun in every 
direction by the army of the conquerors. There were no 
longer any free provinces, no longdt masses of fiien in mili- 
tary organi^tion; there were only a few scattered remains of 
the defeated armies and garrUioiis, soldiers who had nu chiefs, 
chiefs without followers. War was now contihued^a^inst them 
in the form of individual petsecution; the most prominent 
were tried and condemned with some^shc^ of form*; the 
mainder were handed over to the^ discretion o^^^e f^feign 
soldiers, who made ihemeerfs on their domains, ^ or mawta^ 
ffiftity with circumstances which an anient historian decline^ 
to detail, os incredible and monplrois tou^laU.^ Thoae .#ho 
retained any means of emigration proce^ed *lo the .poft^ of 
Wales or Scotland, and embarked thence, as ,the« aqnals 
express it, to carry their grief and m^ery ifarough: foreira 
lands.® Denmark, Norway, .and tho* countriei^ w|^eifa lEo 
Teutonic language was spoken, t^ra g^erally the go^ 0( 
these emigrations; but English "fugi lives were alfeo seen jour- 
neying to the south, and soliciting an •asylum among niftiOp^ 
of an entirely different language. * 

The rumour of the hi^h favour which the Scandinifvian 
guard of the emperors enjoyed at Constantinople, induced a 
certain number of young 'tnen to seek their fortune in that 
direc tipn- They assembled under the command of Siward, 
the ehief of Gloucestershire, sailed along the coast of 
Spain, and landed in Sicily, whence they addressed a propo- 
n^iioa to ihn imperial colirt^^ and were, in acoordance with it, 

1 OlirQlL Baa. Fng., ex Auiog. BiblioUi. 8. 0«rauiii, apud Script, m 
Odli«. el FiandO., xJr. 210. 

* Hieloiim EUenoix, apmd nr. An^ Script., UL 010. 

* Job. de Fordun, JSeoii-rAromieom, lib. t. oefb xi. p. 4ilh* 

* Toiflpiw, /lUf. rrr. ^^vrvry, ill. 
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I^MOljpo^Rted in the. select troop which, under the Gemuui 
btfVaringi, guarded the chamber of the emperors, and 
1^ tlie custo &7 of the keys of the towns in which they were 
mi|rtered, and' at times of that of the public treasure. The 
wiifring^ or"* as the Greeks pronounced it, Varangs^ were 
in g^eml Ehinc^ Swedes, or Germans; they allowed their 
hldr to grow in the northern fashion, and their principal wea- 
pon was the great double^blnded axe, wliich they ordinarily 
bore on the rhght sfioulder. This body, wlioae aspect was 
truly formidable, had for centuries been renowned for their 
strict discipline and inflexible fidelity. The example of the 
first Saxons who cnrolled'tbemselves in it was followed by 
others, and ultimately the body of Varings was almost en- 
tirely formed of Englishmen, or, os the Greeks, in their still 
classic idiom called them, of Barbarians from the island of 
Britain.* The Anglo-Saxon tongue, or a dialect compounded 
of Saxon* and Danish, b^^came, to the exclusion of Greek, the 
official laugyiage of these gtords of the imperial palace; it was 
in this language that they received Ijie orders of their chiefs, 
and that they th'cmBelv|s* addressed to the empetor, on high 
festiy^' d|yB, tl^eir felicfit^fbns and their homage.^ 

Of the SoKom who could tlot or would not emigrate, many 
BObght ref^ige in th^ forests with their families, and, if they 
werh rich and ^ower^l, their servants and vassals.^ The 
roads afong^which the^brtnan convoys passed were infested 
by theif armed Jtbey resumed from the conquerors in 

detail that* which the coAquprors bod taken from them in 
mass, and thus obtained ransom for their heritages, or re- 
venged by assassinatioh the massacre of their countrymen.'* 
‘Tbeao refugees ore called brigands by the historians favourable 
to the conquest,^ who in their narratives treat them as men 
wilihUy and wickedly armed against lawful order. Every 
day,^ say they, " were committ^ infinite thefts and homiddea, 
intdgal^ by the innate wickedness of the nativeB,^tfd the 

I SirltUnu, Mwmorim popmlvrum SrfUmt, tx S^riptiu Uixi, 
tv. 481. 

■ JS._Onler. VIUil., Ub. iv. jk iXW. 

> MftUh. Puts, Filtf S, I. ^21). 

* Pro laiodo aolram laoram proMlilB el oociale puoallbtts oft ooeiwip 
drlofis. VIioIm nI p. APc.'' 

* lurtinculii ^icoru. 
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iiOBioiiBe riches of this hiugdom;**^ but the natives thought 
,ibey had a right to recover Ss best they might these riches of 
which they had been deprived; and if they beipame robbers, 
it was only, in their opinion, to obtain their own property. 
The order against which they rose, the law which they vio- 
lated, had no sanction in their eyes; and thus the English 
word'ou^^to^ thencefofth lost in the mouth of the subjugated 
people its once unfavourable meaning, so much so, that the 
old tales, the popular legends and romances of Ihe English, 
have spread a sort of poetic colouring over the person of the 
proscribed men, and the wandering and free life they led in 
the greenwood.^ In these romances, the outlaw is ever the 
most joyous, the bravest of men;^ he is king in the forest, and 
fears not the king of the country. 

It was more especially the north country, which had most 
energetically resisted the invaders, that became the land of 
these armed wanderers, of this last protest of the conquered. 
The vast forests of Yorkshire wcre \he abode of a numerous 
band, who had for their chief a man named Sweyn, son of 
Sigg.^^In the midland counties and uefr London, even under 
the walls of the Norman castles, the^e were formed many of 
these troops, who, rejecting slavery to thp last, say the his- 
torians of the time, took up tlieir dwelling iji the desert.? 
Their encounters with the conquerors vyei'fe always sanguinary, 
and whenever they appeared in some ihhabi^d place, it was 
a pretext for the foreigner to redouble^ his tyranny; ho. 
punished the unarmed for the trouble occasioned him bj the 
armed; and the latter, in their turn, frequently paid formidable 
visits to those who were pointed out to them as friends of the 
NoiHMns, Thus the country was kept in a state of perpetual 
terror. To the danger of perishing by, the sword of the 


* Leland, CoUectanra, p. 42. 
in Snon orthogrmpbj; ia Laiin, Ut-UiyMt. 

■ ...Sfeiy and fre« 

Under ibe lore* green. 

{BoWtt Hdo4, * collection of til ibe tnolimi poems, aonn. and **-ii»*t* 
retatiii^ to ihal famoiu onUaw. LmiL. 1823. i. 08, kc.) 

* A more merj mail Iban X am one 
Ljem not in Chiietiant^. — (lb. iJ. 221.) 

* tjUlinA phBOtiM lanvnnm. (Hist. Mentet. SeleUenab, 

Jfom BMioUL IfSa. L OOa.) 

" Mauh. Paris, «f np. 
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fi9reigner» who thought himself a rlcniigod among brutes^ who 
imderslDod neither prayer nor explanation nor excu.se proffered 
h*ni in the tongue of the conquered, was added that of being 
regarded na a traitop or lukewarm patriot by the free Saxons^ 
frantic with despair a.s the Normans were with pride. ^ Thus 
no man dared to walk alone, even on his own grounds around 
his own house; the abode of every' Englishman who had 
■worn peace and given hostages to the conqueror waa closed 
and fortiftei like a town in a state of sipge.^ It was filled 
with weapons of every description, bows and arrows, axes, 
maces, poniards, and iron forks; the doors were furnished 
with bolts and bars. When the hour of rest arrived, at the 
moment of closing up everything, the head of the family arose 
and repeated aloud the prayers which were said at sea on the 
approach of a storm; he concluded thus: “ The Lord bless 
us and help us;" and all present answered Am^n. This 
custom subsisted in England for more than two centuries 
after the conquest.^ 

In the northern part of Cambridgeshire, there i.s a vast 
extent of low and marshy land, iiiiersected in every di^'ection 
by rivers. All the waters from the eenlro of England, whicli 
do not flow into the 'I'liamcs or the Trent, empty themselves 
hito these marshe.s, which in the latter end of autumn overflow, 
cover the land, anil arc charged with fogs jind vapours. A 
portion of this damp and swampy country was theji, as now, 
called the Isle of Ely; another the Isle of Thorney, a third the 
Isle of Croyhind. This district, olmost a moving bog, imprac- 
ticable for cavalry and for soldiers heavily armed, had more than 
once served as a refuge for ihe Saxons in the time of the 
Danish conquest; towards the close of the year 1069, it be- 
came the rendczvnjis of several bands of patriots from various 
quarters, o8S4Mnl)liiig against the Normans.* Former chief- 
tains, now di.sposscsscd of their lands, successively rej^ired 
Litliar with their clients, some by land, others by water, by 
Iho mouths of the rivers. ^They here constructed entrench- 
ments of earth and wood, Jnd established an extensive armed 

* Vceordes o aiip^rbjft efflotpbuilur. (Unier. ViuU , yt sy/>. p. 023.) 

* Mstihi Puis, yl S4tp. p. m. ■ lii. ib. 

^ Tbom Rudborne, //is/. Jfrtfor fflM/oM ; Anglia Saua, L jNp ; fafilC^ 
Jfisi. CrS fan L 71. 
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station, which took the name of the camp of refuge} The 
foreigners at first hesitated to attack them amidst their rushes 
and willows, and thus gave thi m time to transmit messages 
in every direction, at home and abroad^ to the friends of old 
England. Become powerful, they undertook a partisan war 
by land and by sea, or, a.s ' eonquerors called it, robbery 
and piracy. 

Every day, to the camp of these “ robbers,” these ‘'pirates” 
in the good cause, came some Saxon of rank, layman or 
priest, bringing with him the last remnant of Iiis fortune or 
the contribution of his church; among them were Eghelrik, 
bishop of Lindisfarn, and Sithrik, abbot of ii monastery in 
Devonshire. The Normans charged them witli outraging 
religion and dishonouring the holy church, in abandoning 
themselves to this infamous career;^ but these interested re- 
proaches did not stay them. The example of the insurgent 
, prelates encouraged many men, and the ascendancy which 
they exercised over all minds, for good ns for evil, became 
favourable to the patrio^e cause. The cljurchinen, hitherto 
lukev^arm in that cause, rallied there with zeal. Many of 
them, it is true, had already nobly devoted themselves to 
their country’s cause, but the mass bud applied to the con- 
querors the apostolic precept of submission to the powcfs 
that be.^ The conquest had, in general, treated them some- 
what better tlian the rest of the nation; all their lands had 
not been taken; the asylum of their habitations hud not been 
everywhere violated. In the vast halls of the monasteries, 
whither the Norman spies had not yet penetrated, the Saxon 
laymem could assemble in great numbers, and, under the pre4 
text of pursuing their religious exercises, could freely converse 
and conspire. They brought with them the money that had 
escaped the grasping perquisitions of the 'conquerors, and de- 
posited it in the treasury of the sanctuary, for the support of 
the naiidttal cause, or the subsistence of their children, should 
Ib^y themselves perish in the struggle. Sometimes the abbot 

t Cutn reibgii. (Tbom. Budborne, Loco ciiato.) MtUh. Wntmdn., 
I*. 227. 

■ WillelDi. Kdincab., lib. U. p. 2M. 

, • PtWC«pto BposlDti diecniis: Dewm timetOf reqtm konari/UmU. (Ordtf. 
in?- w. p. 509.) . 
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jf the monastery removed the gold plates and precious atones 
which the Saxon kings had adorned the altars and reli- 
[^uaries, thus disposing of their gifts for the salvation of the 
country which they themselves had loved in their lives. 
Brave and faithful messengers conveyed the produce of these 
common contributions, through the Korman posts, to the 
camp of refuge,* but these patriotic operations did not long 
remain secret. King William, by the counsel of William 
Fitz-Osbem^ his seneschal, soon ordered perquisitions in all 
the convents of England, and removed all the money that the 
rich English had deposited there, with most of the vases, reli- 
quaries, and precious ornaments.^ He also took from the 
churches, where they had been deposited, the charters which 
contained the false promises of clemency and justice made by 
the foreign king when his victory was yet uncertain.^ This 
vast spoliation took place in the Lent, which, in the ancient 
calendar, terminated the year 1070; and in the octave of 
Easter there arrived in England, pursuant to William's ap- 
plication to that effect, three legates from the apostolic see; 
Ermenfroy, bishop of Sion, and the cardinals John and Peter. 
The Conqueror founded great designs upon the presertce of 
these representatives of his ally, jjope Alexander, and he kept 
^em with him a whole year, honouring them, says an old 
mstorian, as though they were angels of God.^ Amidst the 
famine which wns sweeping off the English by thousands, 
brilliant festivals were celebrated in the fortified palace of 
Winchester. There the Homan cardinals, again placing the 
crown u^n the head of the Norman king, efiaced the futilo 
Malediction which the archbishop of York, Eldred, had fill- 
minated against him.** 

After these entertainments there was held at Winchester 
an assembly of all the foreigners, laymen or priests, whoiiad 
realized a great fortune by the spoliation of the English.* 

* Thomas EUeusiff, Hiat. EVienaia ; Anglic Sacn, i. 

• Hist. EUensia, apud rrr. Angl^ Script. (Oale) iii. 1)10. Cbron. B»«. 

Frtgn bye, anno 1071, ^|||r ^ 

I Oam ohuiJi In quarura libcrUmDus iiobilea Anglim conAdebant, et qnna 
rtt, in troio poaltUB, obMiralarum se JormvenU. (Muih. WeaMn., p. 1226.) 

* Ordrr. Vila]., irl «irp. p. 510. 

s Vila LnnAanci. apud Soript. rer. OiUlio. et Fruioic,^ xiv. 59. 

* BeTenbNormiui prel&ien were present ni the ceremony. (9oo WUklniB 

J/eV*** 1. 329, ei aetf.'t 
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Saxon bishops were summoned to attend, in the namoipf 
th^authoritj of the Roman church, by circulars, the haughty 
style of which was calculated to warn them what the result 
of this great council, as it was called, would be with regard 
to them. “ The church of Rome,” said the envoys, “has 
the right to superintend the conduct of all Christians; and it 
more especially behoves her to make inquiry into your de- 
portment and manner of life; you whom she has instructed 
in the faith of Christ, and to remedy the decline among you 
of that faith which you hold from her. It is to exercise 
over you this salutary inspection that we, the ministers of 
the blessed apostle Peter, and authorized representatives of 
our lord the pope Alexander, have resolved to hold a council 
with you, to seek out and uproot the evil things that pullu- 
late in the vineyard of the Lord, and to plant others in their 
place, profitable to the body and the soul.”^ 

The real meaning of these mystic words was, that the new 
king, in concert with the popif, had resolved to get rid of tho 
whole body of the high clwgy of English race; the legates gave 
a sorU of religious colour to this political operation. Such 
was their mission, and the first prelate whom they struck was 
the archbishop of Canterb^y, Stigand, the same who had 
marched in arms against the foreigner, and refused to cro^ 
him king. But these his actual offences were not mentioned; 
the decree of ecclesiastical degradation was based upon other 
caused, upon an honester pretext, as an ancient historian ex- 
presses it.^ The ordination of Stigand was annulled, first 
because he had assumed the archbishopric of Canterbury in 
the life-time of archbishop Robert, exiled by the English 
p^ple; secondly, because he had celebrated mass in the pal- 
of the said Robert; and finally, because he had received 
Ilia own pallium firom Benedict, declared antipope and ex- 
communi^ted by the church.^ 

When the friend of king Harold and of his country had 
been, in the ecclesiastical language, struck by the axe of cor- 
rection as a barren tree,^ Aids were divided between 

1 Wilkins, wf wup. 323. 

■ Hongitim de ipso roliiit bsbera altiooBin. (WolL Heminsford, 

Anglic. Script. (Gsle) U. AOS.) 

■ Floreou WigonL, C7Arvn., p. 030. 

* Hemingford, vl $vp. p. 430. ^ 
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kmg William, the bishop of Bayeiix, the king’s brother, and 
Adeliza, wife of Hugh de Grantmesnil, who, doubtless conci- 
liated by this hnndsomn presiuit, came to inhabit England, 
and brought her luisVjiuid back with her.^ The English 
bishops, to whom no canonical objection could be found, were 
none the less struck. Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, Eghel- 
mar, bishop of East Anglia, Eghelrik, bishop of Sussex, and 
other prelates, \vitli the abbots of the principal monasteries, 
were deposed nearly at the same time. At the moment of 
pronouncing .sentence upon each, eaiih was compelled to swear 
upon the gospel that ho ri‘gnrdcd himself as deprived of his 
dignity for ever, and that, whoever his successor might 
he W'ould do nothing to di.spRragc him, by protesting agaioi^ 
him.* The deprived bishops were conducted either to a 
tress, or to a monastery, which was to SfTve as a pf^on. 
Those who had formerly been monks, were forcibly re-clois- 
tered in their old monasteries, and it was officially announced 
that, disgusted with the bustlB and noise of the w^orld, they 
hod been anxious to rejoin the companions of their youth.^ 

Several members of the high Saxon clergy found means 
to escape this fate; archbishop Stigand and the bishop ot 
Lincoln both fled to Scotland; Sghelsig, abbot of Saint Au- 
sailed to Denmark, and remained there, although de- 
manded by the Conqueror, as the king^s fugUivr.* Eghelwin, 
bishop of Durham, upon the point of leaving also for exile, 
solemnly cursed the aggressors of his country, and declared 
them separated from the communion of Christians, in the 
grave and sombre formula by which this separation was pro- 
nounced.^ But his words fell harmless upon the Norman 
king: William had priests to gainsay the S^on priests, as he 
had swords to break the Saxon swords. # 

' Domesdny Book, i. ful. 14'^, rrrio ; U. p. 142 usd 2B8. 

* EpUcopRlum rvddidti, sb ampliua uon habiiimjD, ueo nueoMsori ca- 
IttlDIWun Bikt danuium ilhuurum, jurejurmndo . . . firmalit. (Lanfrancii 
Op^r^ p. 301.) 

■ Dvbino nd niDiiMtciiain, in qoD nb infuilia nutritoa mpnacibas 
repedavtl. (/b.) Alderedna . . .abbAa AbbendoniB . . . in c^pdoDB po- 
Bltar. (Hltu cBDob. Abb«odon; Anglift BscTm, i. 136.) Usque ad Anaa 
Vila Dvatodla mendpuoe. (Hiel. Elienais, ni tmp. p. 516) la uirgsotoli 
nrMrie foiTo ndslricUiB. (Jft. p. 513.) 

* HeUlni, Lcffelio in Denlem, apmd SuHpt. eer. Dmiid., iti. 386. 

* Zelam Dei uebeiiA, eiulsTil epoaUnvoe eb AngUa, toUm 
▼I lUalo exDommimiciaioiiie iauDdare. iMeUh. Weeu. D»^33fl.) ^ « 
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Lanfranc, that monk of Lombard origin whom we haye 
seen playing the part of negotiator at the court pf Rome, itill 
lived in Normojqdy) greatly renowned for his learning as a 
jurist, and still equally beloved by the pope and the new 
king.^ Him the legate of Alexander II. proposed os suc- 
cessor of Stigand in the archbishopric of Canterbury, and 
William fully approved the choice, in the hope that the ability 
of Laiifranc would greatly contribute to consolidate the con- 
quest. Queen Matilda and the Norman lordi^ hastened hia 
departure for England, where he was joyfully received by the 
Normans, who hypoei itically cclebruied his arrival as that of 
“an institutor sent from Goil to reform the evil habits of the 
English.”^ Lanfrunc was named archbishop by the election 
of the king and his barons, contrary to the ancient custom of 
the Anglo-Saxon church, when*, llie prelates were eJectiid by 
the body of the clergy, and the abbots by the monks. ^ Thin 
custom was one of those which the conquest could not permit 
to remain, for all the religion:*, us well as the civil power, was 
to pass from’ the natives bo tlie com|uerurs. 

ten archbishop Lunfraiic made his first entry into the 
metropolis transferred to his sway, he was seized with a pro- 
found sentiment of sadnesa^OB seeing the state to which the 
Normans had reduced it. The church of Christ at Cunt» 
bury was devastated by pillage and conflagration, and the hi^ 
altar, despoiled of its ornaments, was well nigh buried under 
a heap of rubbish.^ 

At the feast of Pentcco.st, a second council was held at 
Windsor, and Thomas, one of the king s chaplains. Was 
named ai’chbishop of York, in the place of the Saxon Eldred, 
who had died of grief. Thomas, like Lan franc, found his 
melropolitan church destroyed by fire, with its ornaments, 
charters, titles, and privileges; he found’ the territory of his 
diocese ravaged, and the Normans, who inhabited it, so sad- 
dened by the spectacle of their own devastations, that they 
even hesitated to settle on the lands which they had token.* 

> Vita Lanfruici, ul tup. p. 31. Laiifriuici, Opera, p. ‘200. 

” Older. Vital., uf tup. p. 52(1. 

* Begis et ommiun opummlmn ejiis b^nevola dectiODe. {ib. p. 019.) 
Bi i cc w io prionim danelmensis ecclesis ; Anglia Bom, 1. 785. 

* EoJiner, p. 7. 

» ThoBoa Slnbbii, .1 fa pvmtif. £borae., apud Ifiet. Aogl. Script- (Bsl- 
ioB), lL col. 1706. 
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l^mas took posaesBion of all the domains of the chutch Of 
f prki but, ’v^hether from disgust or terroi, no man, Nor^Bti 
or Saxon, would rent them.’ 

The pope sent his own pallium to Lanfranc, in token of 
invest^ure, and loaded him with tlatteries. “ I long for you,*^ 
he said, and am only consoled for your absence by reflect- 
ing on the happy fruits which England will derive frorn your 
care.”^ It was thus that, viewed’ from a distance, the hideous 
operations of the conquest appeared under agreeable colours. 
The mission of Lanfrunc to England, his real and avowed mis- 
sion, WEIS to make religion subservient to the enslavement of 
the English, to complete, says an bid narrator, the ruin of the 
conquered nation, by the mutual embraces of royalty and the 
priesthood.^ The more effectually to realize this object, the 
archbishop of Canterbury proposed to the Conqueror a new 
plan of ecclesiastical constitution, a plan as favourable to 
the ambition of the prelate as to the stability of the conquest. 

It is necessary,*' said Lanfranc to king William, “ that there 
should be in England but one religious chief, iii order that 
the royalty you have conquered may be maintained in all its 
integrity. It is necessary that the church of York, the church 
of the land of rebellion, though ruled by a Norman, should 

a tome subject to that of Kent; it is necessary, above all, 
at the archbishop of York sliall not enjoy the prerogative 
of crowning the kings of England, lest some day, voluntarily, 
or on compulsion, he lend bis minisiration to some Saxon or 
Dane, elected by the revolted English.”^ 

The church of Kent or Canterbury was, as we have alreftdy 
seen, the Arat church founded by the missionaries from Roms^ 
among the yet pagan Saxons; upon this priority in point 
time had be^ eatab^shed the vogue idea of a kind of hienr^^ 
cbal pre-eminence, but without any effective supremacy birV^ 
ing resulted from it, either for the church of Kp^t or 
those who governed it The metropolitan see of York had 
remained its equal, both coqjointly exercising the chief stkper-^ 

* Thomu Slabbii, jida poHtif. £horac. aptid HisL An^. Script. (3^ 
dtn) U. PQl. 1708. - ’ 

■ LanfroDDl, (^ra; Noi 0 H Obnr?., p. 337. /S 

* OcrroB. CBntuu., Ima^. dr rfirror^iu inUr Momac, Dorobtrdi direkddh 
pitocip. BaMewMiTM, Apwirf HlwU AugL Scvipt., (Seldeii) U. ool. 1333. 

* Slobbv, ir< cop. rol. 1700. 
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intondence over all the .bishoprics of England. ^ It was this 
order of things that archbishop Lanfranc undertook to re- 
duce to absolute unity;’ a new thing, say the historians of the 
period, a thing unheard of before the reign of the NormeniB.^ 
He ransacked the archives for every possible privilege how- 
ever ambiguous, of every pope that had so evinced his affec- 
tion for the church of Canterbury, the eldest daughter of 
papacy in Britain. He established the axiom that the law 
should proceed whence the faith had proceeded, and that aa 
Kent was subject to Rome, because from Rome it hod re- 
ceived Christianity, so York ought to be bierarchoUy subject 
to Kent.^ 

Thomas, the Norman archbishop of York, whose personal’ 
independence this policy tended to destroy, was not suffl- 
dfiDtly devoted to the cause of the conquest to agree, without 
opposition,* to this new constitution.^ lie requested his col- 
league Lanfranc to cite some authentic titles in support of 
his pretensions. This was an embarrassing demand; but Lan- 
franc eluded it by assuring him that good and valid acts and 
titles dvould not be wanting if, unfortunately, they had not 
all perished four years before in the burning of his church.^ 
This evasive answer terminated the dispute, aided, indeed, hr 
certain olficial warnings, which the indiscreet adversary 4f 
king William’s confident received, and which signified to him 
that if, for the peace and unity of the kingdom, he did not 
submit to receive the law from his colleague, and to acknow- 
ledge that the see of York had never been the equal of the 
other metropolitan see, he and all. his relations would be 
banished not only from England, but from Normandy.^ Tho- 
mas insisted no further, but did his duty os a faithful son of 
the conquest; he resigned into the hands, of Lanfranc all the 

S iWCT which his predecessors had exercised south of tho 
limber».^d, making a solemn profession of obedience and 

1 Ibw metropoliUnl, non solam polcsisie, dignitale, et offleio, amd mf- 
ftignasotnia namero pares. (Stubbs, uf §Mp. col 1709.) 

* EsdlDCT, ul MUp. p. 3. 

* Lufrmnei, Operoy p. 370. 

* EbonomaiB oeoleflia niisies uiTmain me polun murmunTit, n ia ia 
d rtiaai l, . . ■ snadUTit. (^Lonfruici, Epiitolw, apvd WUkiiit, 

OmkiUm Mmfmm i. S26.) 

• Lufrmet, Opera, p. 302. 

■ Stubbs, ttf §ap, buL 1700. 
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retained only the name of archbishop; for Lanfranc, 
%ith the title of primate, concentrated in his own person all 
ito rights*^ In the language of the conquerors, he became, by 
the grace of God, father of all the churches; in the language 
of the conquered, all the churches fell under his yoke and 
were his tributaries.^ He expelled whom he chose, replacing 
them with Normans, Frenchmen, men of Lorraine, men of 
every country and every race, provided they were not Eng- 
lish;^ and it is to be remarked, that in the general dispossess- 
ing of the former prelates of England, those of foreign birth 
who had been naturalized in tha country were spared; for 
example, Hermann, Guis, and "loiter or Gmiltier, all three 
men of Lorraine, who retained the bishoprics of Wells, Sher- 
borne, and Hereford. 

Most of the bishoprics and abbeys were employed, as had 
formerly been the property of the rich, the liberty af th^ poor, 
and the beauty of the women, in paying the debts of the con- 
quest. One Remi, formerly a monk at Fecamp, received the 
bishopric of Lincoln for a vessel and twenty armed men whom 
he had brought, in 1066, to the rendezvous of the Norman 
troops.^ This mau and the other prelates come from, beyond 
Seas — a spiritual arriere-ban — everywhere expelled the'monks 
vMio, according to a custom peculiar to England, lived upon 
the domains of the episcopal churches; and king William 
thanked them for this, holding, says a contemporary writer, 
that monks of English race could only bear him ill wilL^ A 
olasa of adventurers, priests in name only, poured down upon 
the prelacies, ai'chdeaconries, and deaneries of England,^ car- 
rying with them the spirit of violence and rapine, the haughty 
and domineering manners of the foreign ruler; many of them 
became noted for their splendid ostentation and their disor- 
derly life — several for their infamous actions.^ Robert dt 

* Tbomoa Itudbornp, wf sup. p. 253. Ab univeniB Aaglue opiBoopls, 
. plhis ab Hliiii Bacrelia proreBsioaeB petiit et Bcoepil. (Heiirio. Knyghtoiif 

irf $vp. Ub. i. col. 2345.) 

* ■ Lanfi'iuici, Opera, p. 30C. Qervu. CantaRr, nJ tup. 

* Tantum tuno Anglicos nbomiDali smit, nt . . .motto minos habilBS alie- 
tgeiiB de quMum^ua olin uaiione, quB sub d«1d rat, extitiraeni, gnl— tf 

■aramorenlur. (Ingolf., p. 70.) ^ 

' WillriiiL Mslmrab., de Qrstis, Pont}/, lib. iiJ, p. 390. Eodiaer, p. T. 

» lOgolL p. 80. • Older. Vital., lib. ir. p. 5d8. 

* WiUehii. Malmrab., hI sup, p. 377. 
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Lamoges, bishop of Liiclifield, pillaged the moDastery of Co- 
ventry; he took the houses and goods of the monks who in- 
habit^ it, forced open their caskets and their coifers, Eind ulti- 
mately pulled down their houses, to build with the materials an 
episcopal palace, the cost of furnishing which was defrayed by 
melting down the gold and silver ornaments that decorated 
the church.^ The same Robert made a, decree forbidding tho 
Saxon priests the use of nourishing food and instructive books, 
fearing, say the historians, lest good eating and learning might 
render them too strong and too bold ngainst their bishop.^ 
i^early all the Norman J^hops disdained to inhabit the 
ancient capitals of their dfllleses, which were, fo[ the most 
part, petty towns, and transferred their residences to places 
better adapted for the luxurious enjoyment of life; it was 
thus that Coventry, Lincoln, Chester, Salisbury, and Thct- 
IJord, ^came episcopal tow'iis.^ In general, the churchmen 
introduced by the invasion were a new affliction for England; 
and their tyranny, which assailed consciences, was even more 
odious than the brute force of the men of the sword. In 
some teases, indeed, the Nonnuii abbots also wielded the 
sword, though only ogain.st unarmed monks; more than one 
English Convent was the scene of military executions. In 
that governed by one Turauld or Torauld, of Fecamp, thiB 
abbot was accustomed to cry, A moi, mes hommea 
whenever his monks resisted him in any point of ecclesiaa- 
tical discipline. Ilis warlike exploits in this way became 
BO noted, that the Conqueror thought himself called upon to 
punish him, and, a singular mode chastisement, sent him 
to rule the abbey of Peterborough in Northamptonshire, a poet 
dangerous from its vicinity to the Saxon camp of refuge, 
but very fit,” said William, “ for an abbot who is so good 
a soldier.”^ Delivered from this formidable chief, the monks 
were nong the better off ; for in his place they received one 
Guerin de Lire, who, in the words of an ancient narrative, 
took the last crown from their purses, to gain for himself the 


L LanAmlid, Opera, p. 315. AddiUm. nd Hist. Veterem Lich/eldeiiMaii 
A^lia S«n, L 

* Kajgldbii, ut Mup. lib. iJ. col. 2 ^ 152 . 

• Lufkaosi, p. Chron. Sax., ia natii. 

* Qaia ttajis igit militcm qaam abbaiem. (Willelm. HBliiiv«b,, Ub. w. 
p. 372.) 
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renown of wealth among those who had once seen him poofr^ 
This Ghierin had the tx^ies of his predecessors, the abbot^ of 
English race, dug up, and threw their bones out of doors.^ 
Whilst these things were going on in (England, fume weis 
publishing abroad by the pens of hired priests, or priests who 
wished to be hired, that William, the powerful, the victorious, 
the pious, hod civilized that country, until then 
and revived phristiaifity there, until then greatly 
The truth, however, was not wholly stifled: the i 
oppressed reached even to Rome; and in that Rpm^^eJnH, 
accused by contemporary hiy||iana of being^/M venal,^ 
there weroasomc conscientious mm who deuountm the revo- 
lution operating in England, as oilious and (jOnfrory to the 
ecclesiastical laws. The degradation in a body of the Saxofi 
bishops and the principal abbots, and the intrusion of Nor- 
mans into their places, was warmly censured.'^ But the 
death of Alexander II,, nnd the accession, under the name of 
Gregory VII., of that archdeacon Hildebmnd who, as we 
have seen, hud displayed so much z^l in favour of the inva- 
sion, reduced well nigh to silence the impcachers of the new 
church founded by the Norman conquest. Her c^onical 
legitimacy ceased to be questioned, and two individuals only, 
Thomas, archbishop of York, and Remi, bishop of Lincoln, 
were cited before the pontilical court, the one because he was 
the son of a pri^t, the other because he had bought the epis- 
co^ dignity with money.^ 

Xanfranc accompanied them to Rome, Uden with presents 
for the pope and principfil citizens. All three largely distri* 
buted the gold of the English in the city of the apostles, and 
thus acquired great renown.'^ This conduct smooth^ all 
difflculties for them; the affair of the two Norman prelates 

^ IdonsQs noDtoliorum monupis oTvfiuiire, DodecaD^uo duibiikw twqvo, 
lU, apod ooo, qui eom ollni pauprrvni DompororeL jocUraaOPt, 

(WlUohB. Holmraib., «l mp. lib. t. p. 

■ Id., d« Plim rpisropi SrirwbitrnemsiM ; Anglia Sowo, II. Ida. ' 

, * Hlti. FnuiDio« Krog., npnil Acripl. r«r. Oalllo. al Frandfa:, 1(W. 

* Bodnlph da Dlcrlo, Imny. IliUor., apod Soripl. r«T> Oo^., ■iii. 

wa. . 

PriMl Abboloa, qooi conunies lrg«« non don. — 

BOlloiM polsotoila lairabaDlur, ei liua synodoH dlaooaalo^dj&dftis 
UJoita fagaboBtur. (Ord^r. Vital., lib. W. p. 098.) EodaiwX 5, 7. 

* Karnblon. nI wrp. col. 2518. 

* Oiior. Vila]., at iwp. p. 518. ^ 
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wfta pr'vBtely arfanged, and, instead of an investigatiqp into 
tbeir conduct, there was merely an arranged scene, in which 
both returned to the pope, in sign of obedience, their ring 
and pastoral staff; then Lanfranc pleaded their cause, 
proving that they were useful, nay, very necessary to the new 
king and to the arrangements of the kingdom;^ and the pope 
answered: “Decide the affair as thou^thinkest fit; thou art 
the father of that country; I place the two pastoral rods^ at 
thy disposition.” Lanfmnc took them and returned them lo 
Kemi and Thomas; then having himself received from Gre- 
gory VU. the oonhrroation of his title of primate of nil 
England, he departed withfts companions. 

Thus the churches of the English continued to *be handed 
over without obstacle, •and by the consent of the Roman 
church, to priests of every nation. The prelate of fonpgn 
race delivered his homilies to a Saxon auditory in the 
French language, and because they listened patiently, from 
fear or apathy, grew elated with the power of his discourse, 
which, he said, miraculously insinuated itself into tlio 
ears jf the barbarinns ^ A sort of shame, and the desire to 
exhibit to the Christinn world something different from this 
ridiculous spectacle, induced William to seek some ecclesiastic 
whom the opinion of the period extolled, from afar, for the 
austerity of his monastic life. Such was Guimond, a monk, 
of the abbey of La Croix-Soint-Leufroi, in*Normandy; (he 
king invited him to cross the sea, and he at once obeyed the 
order of bis temporal lord. On his arrival, the Conqueror 
told him that he designed to retain him there, and to raise 
him to a high ecclesiastical dignity: this is the monk's 
answer, if we may believe lui . historian only a few years 
|)Osterior:^ 

“Many motives lead me to avoid ecclesiastical dignities 
atid power; I will not enumerate them all. I shall only say 
that I dcTnot conceive how it were possible for me worthily 
to be the religious chief of men whose manners and language I 

* Esdnwr, p. 7. ‘ ■ JJ, it. 

* Qui, lioel IsiLs^ Tel gallic^ loqaeniem, illoin minimi JmeUlgereal, Im- 
Intend ad illuro, Tirtale verbi Dei. . .ad laciTniM mallotiea roBi> 
fMfbciL. (Petraa lUe^naia, apud Her. Anglio. SctifC, 

(GmleXl. IlM 


■ Order. VIUL, lib. It. p. M4. 
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dojiot understand, and whose fathers, brothers, and dear friends 
have *died under your aword, or have been disinherited, 
banished, imprisoned, or cruelly enslaved by you. Search 
the Holy Scriptures, and see whether any law there permits 
the pastor of God’s flock to be violently imposed on it by 
the will of an enemyT That which you have forcibly ac- 
quired by war, nt the cost of the blood of so many men, can 
you without sin shfre it with me, with those who, like me, 
have sworn to despise the outer world, and who, for the love 
of CFirist, have renounced the goods of this world? It is the 
law of bU monks to abstain from rapine, and to accept of no 
share of nny spoil, ev(*n as aa^ offering to the altar; for as 
the Scriptures say, he that offereth in sacrifice the goods 
of the poor, acteth as one who s^crificeth the son in the 
presence oP the father. When I reeal to mind these divine 
prdeepta, I feel terrified; your England seems to me a vast 
prey; and I fear to touch either her or her treasures, as 1 
should fear to touch a burning brasier.”' 

The monk of Saint Leufroi again crossed the sea^ and re- 
turned to his cloister; but the report soon spread that lie hml 
exalted the poverty oP the monks above the wealth of tlie pre- 
lates; had, in the very Uexh of tlie king and his barons, de- 
nounced the nc(|uisition of England as plunder; and had 
treated us spoliators and intruders all the bishops and abbots 
installed in tl^t eounlry against the will of the English. 
His words displeased many who, n0 desiring to imitate him, 
calumniated him, and suceeeded, by their intrigues, in driving 
him from the country. Guiiiiond went to Home, and thence 
to Apulia, to one of the towns comiuered and possessed by the 
Normans.* ^ 

The hatred which the clergy of the conquest bore to the 
native English extended even to the saints of English race, 
and in more ihnii one place their tombs were 0 |>ened and 
their bones scattered abroad.^ Whatever bad foamerly been 
an object of veneration with the country, was regarded by 
the new comers os base and despicable.^ But the violent 
aversion with which the English saints inspired the NorrooDS 

‘ Ordtr. lib. !▼, |». 533 • Ib, p. .526. > 

* Tjphn quDduB et hmimk MneUmun cvrponim. (WllMm. llil—Sb , 
dt lib. T. p. 0T3.) 
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was based uprm i^olitical consirlemtions, apnrt from their 
general contempt lor all that the conquereil jiCDple respected. 
In many instance-, religipiis veneration had been, with the 
Piiiglish, blit a rerteelioii of patriotism, and among tlie saints 
then invoked in England, scveni^|^ Jmd become suc1i for 
dying by the Iniiids of the einmu", in the time of tlie Danish 
invasions; ns Elfeg, archbishop of Cnnh‘rbiiry, and Edmund, 
king of East Anglia. Such saints sus lliese woiihl necessarily 
give umbrage to tlie new invadersjv [or their “worship kept 
alive the spirit of revolt, and hallowtul old memories of courage 
and independeiiee. The foreign prelates, accordingly, with 
archbishop Lanfrnnc at their head, 1lid not long delay to pro- 
claim that the Saxon saints were not trui* saints, nor the 
Saxon martyrs true uiartvrs.' 

Guerin de. Lire attuckt'il Saint Adlielm: Lanfrnnc under- 
took to ili‘grade Saint Elfeg, bv les'.miing ihe inerils of his so 
fine and so [latriolic diuih. “ 'riial whicli roiislitutes mar- 
t)'rdoiii,” said tlo' primate, “is the cause iiiul not tin* ilr^atb; 
I see ill this saint of yu*irs, iiuTi ly a niau " ho was killed by 
tlie i^igiins in default of a ran''oni wdiieh lie roiilil not pny 
liim-elf, and with which he would not hunleu others.’^ 
Perhaps with analogous views, and to give a in vv ilireclion 
to the mind of the lOnglish, he seized, ihrouglinut lOnglund, 
the copies of the ilible, and rorreeled them with his ow'H 
band, on the pretext ^ut Saxon ignorance had theretofore 
corrupted the text; h * all did not credit this broad assertion, 
and Lanfranc, noiwiihslniiiling his renown for virtue and 
learning, incurred in hia own time the reproncli of having 
fulsitied the Saered Books.® 

Violence done to pi)pulur conviction, reasonable' or super- 
atiliuuts often Broiisea the courage of tlic_ oppreaaci] more than 
the lofiji even of liberty and property. The inaulta laviahe^l 
upon obj^,ta of long-eslablishefl devotion, the Huircringa of 
the bishops, a sort of lactic hatred to the religious innova- 
tions of the conqu^t, strongly agitated men’s minds, and be* 
came the mobile oT a great conspiracy, whicli exlcnde4j over 

* Ai^li, iolcrquiM Tirimos, qaifAdam libi iDJilitaenrat ■aocioa, qvornm 

iaoarta ftiml nierila. (Jnbftn. 8ari»bariviiiu, VUd An$elmi ArdUep. 
CaMtwmr,; AnglU 9%m. ii. 10'^.) * Id. ib. 

* Qn« India ftimplidiaa angtlcaiui eomiprral ab Aaii^Do. (ChrOD., tub 
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oQ Engird** engaged in it| luid three prelate 

its cbiefs; ‘Fntbi^i.abbpt' 6f Saint Albans; Wulfstai], 
h^shd^'of'WorcestQiV^^ ?^)y by^nglish race who retained 
a bishopric^ and Walt^t, bishop or Hi^reford, a Fleming, the 
onl^ forei^er who, a l^bop prior vip. the cpnquest, had re- 
mained faithful to the ^use yf lii Sv^ adopted ^country.^ The 
name of the youhgking hklgar again bfollounced; popular 
songs were circulat^ in which h^ was called the beaui^y^ 
the bravcf the of. England.^ The two brothers Edwin 

and Morkdr quitted the coui^ort^e Norman for the second time. 
The city of Lbndon^ Utficrfo peaceable and resigned to the 
foreign yoke, began to oCrui buledt, and, as the old historians 
express it, 'in a language unfortunately somewhat vague,; to 
face king William.^ 

To meet this new peril, William resorted to the means he 
had more than once found successful, promises and lies. 
Frithrik and the other insurgent chiefs, invited by him to 
Berkhamsted, to treat of peace, repaired to that ill-omened 
place, where, for th^ first time, SaxQn hands had, in sign of 
subjection, touched the armed hand of the conqueror, ^hey 
found the king there, with his bosom-friend and councillor 
the primate Lanfranc. Both affected towards them an air of 
gentleness and good faith and there was a long discussion 
upon their respective and'mutuivl interests, which terminated 
in an accommodatiim- All the relica^f the church of Baint 
Alban bad been brought to the place W conference; on open 
*miasal was laid upon these relics, at the page of the gospel 
for the day; and king William, placing himself in the position 
in which he had formerly placed. Harold, swore, by the holy 
relici and by tlie sacred goapels, inviolably to observe the good 
and ancient laws which the holy and pious kings of glands , 
and abovh nil, king' Edward, had theretofore iotablL^ed^^ 
The abbot Frithrik and the other English, aotiafled with 
tlAi f^nce&sion, repaid AViniam's oath with Uie oath bf fidelity 
sworn to their ancient kings, and then se^^arated, di&solviiig 

1 Hittb. Pi^i, nf«r 5. \, 48. « 7t. p. 4T. 

■ BfSBiotisilmpin el fkhtittlmuin . . . unde in AngUain tah lodll oolD^aW : 
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flic great iBSociatioD thef liEid form^ for deliverance of 
the ooantry.^ Bj&hop Wulfl^Yi wad ^ent into CUeiibp^Q to 
calm the exdtemeDt of thn people thec^ add to make k pastoral 
viaitation which no Norman prelate dared undertake.^ 

These good and ancienrlaws, theae laws of king Edward, 
the mere promise pf ^tuch sufficed to alla 7 insurrections, were 
not a particular pod^ or Byatcm of written providons; by these 
words was understood si^p^ the* mild 'apd popular admims- 
tration which had existed io< England in |he tiihe i^f the na- 
tional kings. During the Danish domination, .t^lie English, in 
their prayers to the Conqueror, aen^rf^ed, under the name of 
the laws of Ethelred, the d^tructioh of (he odious rule of Che 
conquest; lo demand the luiu of Edwartl, under tlie Norman 
domination, was to make the same prayer, a futile prayer, 
which, notwithstanding his promises, the new' conqueror could 
not grant. Even hod he honestly maintained all the legal 
practices of the olden time, and enforced their observance to 
the letter by his foreign judges, they would not have borne 
ihrir former fruits. There was an entire error in terms in 
the demand thus mode by the Engli.sh nAiori!^ for it was not 
ihe absence of its ancient criminal or civil laws that rendered 
iU situation so disastrous, but the destruction of its indepen- 
dence and of its existence as a nation.’ Neither IVilliain nor 
his successors ever - manifeoted any particular hatred to the 
Saxon legislation, civil or criminal; they allowed it to be ob- 
served in various poin4 ^nd ihe Saxons weronune the better 
for this concession. They left the rates of hnes for theft and 
murder committed upon the English to vary as before the 
GOnquesI, according to the division of the great provinces;* 
they allowed the Saxon, accused Of murder or robbery, to 
juatiiy himself, as by the old custom, by ordea\ of red hot 
iron and boiling water; while the Frenchman, accused by a 
Saxon, appealed to single combat, or if the accused declined 

■ If mb. PMfiM. vit^ Ahbai. H. ahmui, 

* WiUclm. SCaljmMb., Vita S. W lib, i. caf. i. ; AngUa Sum, 

u. -iao. 

■ Ua earn i^aua ti gouvanica Domme la toy Edoiiirt Ira avvil 

goavenm. (Cbran. dr Noimamtir, aiiL 28D.) 

* Si hoiEe ordi aJtre...xi. Ub. aa ilarehaMlaa tl xxv, lib. rn Wnw 
aaxaalaa. (Life* WUlrlau Rrgb ; Infill/., p. BfP.) 
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the cpmbat, freed himBclf by oath, according to the law of 
Mgrinandy.^ This difference of procedure, operating alto - 
getl>er against the conquered population, did not disappear 
Until a century and a half later, when the decrees of the 
Roinan church had everywhere prohibited the ordeal of hie 
and water, ^ 

Moreover, ailiong the ancient SaXon laws there were some 
whi(;h were especially favourable to the conquest; such as that 
which rendered the inhabitants of each hundred responsible 
for every offence committ^ In the hundred, the perpetrator 
of which was unknow^q^ — -a law well adapted, in the hands of 
the'eonquerors, to spread terror throughout the country. As 
to tho^ laws, it was the interest of the Conqueror to maintain 
them, ‘Rpd as to those which related to their private transac- 
tions^ their preservation was a matter of indifference to him. 
He aacordingly fulfilled the promise he had made to the 
Saxon conspirators, without troubling himself as to whether 
‘they pdt a different construction upon that promise. He sum- 
moned before him, at London, twelve men from each county, 
who declared i||^nl!inth, to the best of their knowledge and 
belief, the ancient laws and customs of the country, omitting 
nothing, and adding nothing.^ What they said was formed 
into a sort of code, in the French idiom of tlie time, the only 
legal lofiguage acknowledged by the government of the con- 
quest. Ine Norman heralds then went throughout the country, 
announcipg, to the soufid of the born, the laws which king 
Williadi granted to all people of England, the same that 
king Edward his cousin obs^ved before him.**'^ 

^ho laws of Edward were published, but the times of £d- 
^acd did^ot reti^rii for l^gland, and the chiefs of the pa- 
triotic movement wer^the first to experience the futility of 
til is^coii cession. From tfie id'oment their league was dissolved, 
^ley^ri^ persecuted lo* eatfemity by the power they had 


^ ' ' Lege* WUlelml Bvgia; Job. Bromlon, col. 280. 

* •.ISjfld.a, Nairn od £f^Jmrri ZTuJ., p. 304. 

■ Dortri, fHXbkborba, borbi-holderm. (See Cmnd^oe, Leers Jmtia. Bmr- 
tar., It. pp. 973, 38S, 340. 

* XboBM Rudbornr, Hirf. Wlmtvn; Anglit Seim, L SOO. 

> Cm MhiDl 1 m leia el lea euatumea i|ae U reli Will, grenlst a ml le pa 
pie do EnglelafTe. . . ImIm meeniM qoe li Edward aos coain tint deraai 
IDl. (Ltgci W|U. Repia; Ingulf., p. 88^ 
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donatrained to treat with them.* Bishop Waltor fleJ to Wales; 
the Norman soldiers were ordered to pursue him into that 
country, over which the dominion of William did not ex- 
tend; but the prelate escaped them, favoured by the forests 
and mountains. King Edigar, perceiving that snares ^ere 
laid for him, again ded to Scotland. Bishop Wulfstan, a man 
of feeble mind and character, gave all the securities re^iuired 
from him, and thus found favour with the Conqueror^ lie 
offered the abbot of Saint Alban’s to obtain paVdon for him 
at the same price; but Frithrik w|^ too proud' to accept it on 
such terms. He assembled all his pi oaks in tAe great |ial], 
and taking leave of them with emotion : “ My brothers, my 
friends,” he said, this is the hour in which, ns the holy^Seri[i- 
tures tell us, we must flee from one city to another b^inro our 
persecutors.” Taking with him provisions and some hordes, he 
proceeded to the isle of Ely and the camp of refuge, where he 
died shortly afterwards.* 

King William, irritated at this flight of a man whom he 
thought dangerous, diret^cd all bis fury againi^t the monastery 
of Saint Alban, lie seized its domains, ‘^t l^wn its woo^ls, 
and resolved to destroy it utterly.* lint the primate Lan- 
frano severely reproached him for this purpose, and, by dint 
of persuasion, secured the preservation of the abbey, and per- 
mission to place in it an abbot of his own choice, Ijanfranr 
had brought with him to England a young man rianibd Paul, 
who passed for his son, and upon him he bestowed the, vacant 
abbey.* The first administrative of the new abbot , was 
to demolish the tombs of all his predecessors, whom he d^- 
nounced as brCites and idiots, because they :^erc of English 
race, Paul sent over to Normandy for his relations, among 
whom he distributed the office ^d part^ of the property 6f 
his church. ''They were all,” says an incient historian, 
‘^men without the slightest literary ou1tui%, and ignpbW in 
their manhers to a degree Which it is im^ossibl^to 

The reader must now turn bis attention? to the isle of Ely, 

> TjraniiiM lDexar«lrili», quos aopi poienl confoMltfntofl el confreguo* 
•apenre, eiogalot dnpemos ac Mmoiof . . . •todnii . . . InfMan . . . et muU 
pe^iore. Pane, JtbSaJ. 8. Albani, 1. 4<8.) 

» 75. p. 40. * . ’ 7fr' 

* /1&. Scldea, ni nip. p. IIK). . ■ Mtiih. pArit, p. 

‘V 2 
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:hBt land of marsh and rushes, as the chronirlers term it, which 
WBfl the last refuge of Anglo-Saxon independenceJ Arch* 
bishop Stigand and bishop Eghelwin quitted Scotland for 
this place. ^ Edwin and Morkar, after having wandered for 
some time in the forests and country districts, also came 
there with other chiefs.^ The king, who had just succeeded 
by his craft alone in dissolving the conspiracy of!?, the 
patriot priests, essayed craft once more, ere he employed 
force against^the Saxons of the camp of Ely. Morkar'W^ 
for the third time the dupe of his false professions; he allow^ 
himself to be persuaded to quit the camp of refuge for the 
court,^ but he had scarce set foot beyond the entrenchments 
raised by his companions than he Was seized and put in irons, 
in a fortress the keeper of which was Roger, the founder and 
proprietor of the castle of Beaumont in Normandy.^ Edwin 
also quitted the isle of Ely, not to submit like his brother, 
but to attempt his deliverance. For six months he sought 
aid and collected friends in l^ngland, Scotland and Wales; 
but at the moment when he found l^imself strong enough to 
attempt his enterprise, two traitors sold him to the Normans. 
He defended himself for a long time with twenty knights 
against greatly superior forces. The final combat took place 
near the coast of the North Sea, towards which the Saxon 
chief was retreating, in the hope of finding some means ol 
embarking there; but he was stopped by a brook which the 
rising tide liad swollen. Overcome by numbers, be fell; hii 
GQepaiea cut oif his head, and carried it to the Conqueror,^ whe 
WHS touched, and wept, say some historians, over the fate of s 
man whom bo loved, and whom ha^ would fain have attached 
to his fortune- 

Such was Uie lot of Edwin and Morkar, the sons of Alfgari 
imd brothers-indaw of king Harold, both victima to the 
cause which they had several times abandoned. Their siat^i 
liUpy, shared tho fate of all the Englishwomen who werp Isf 
without a protector. She was givei^ in muriaga to Ivc 
Taillo-Boas, the chief of the Angevin auxiliaries, jPiho reoeiTed 

' Chron. Suton., (^Oibaon) p- ITS. 

■ Thom. Klioasis, liiM/.^UrunM ; An^a Swra, 1. 60Q. 

_ ■ Chron. SnxQn., p. IBl. 

• Qrtifr. Vlial., lib. iv. p, .VJl. 

* lb. — Dosouioni-U-llDgcr, dopaftmebt ie I'Ear*. ifr. 
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wilh Her all the ancient doniltins of the family of Alfgar.* 
The bulk of these were situated about Spalding, towards the 
borders of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire, in ibe marshy 
country called Holland, near the camp of refuge. Ivo Taille- 
Bois settled in this place; he became for the farmers of 
the ancient domain what in the Saxon language wns cnlletl 
the hlaford^ and, by contraction, the lord of the land.* This 
name ordinarily signified loaf-giver, distributor of bread, and 
in old England designated the bead of a large hoilse^ him whose 
table fed many men. But other ideas, ideas of dominion and 
servitude, were substituted for this honourable signification, 
when the men of the conquest received from the natives the 
title of lords. The foreign lord was a master; the inhabi- 
tants of the domain trembled in his presence, and approached 
with terror his manor or haU^ as the SaXons called it; an 
abode once hospitable, whose door was ever open, whose lire 
ever lit; but now fortified, walled, embattled, garrisoned with 
men-at-arms and soldiers, at once a citadel for the master 
and a prison for the neighbourhood. 

'‘Thus," says a contemporary, “all the inhabitants of the 
lowlands were careful always to appear with great humility 
before Ivo Taille-Bois, and never to oildress him but on one 
knee; but although they rendered him every possible' honour, 
and paid him all they 6wed him and more in rents and ser- 
vices, on liis part he had for lliem neither afTability nor kind- 
ness. On the contrary, he vexed them, tormented them, tor- 
tured them, imprisoned them, overwhelmed them with compul- 
sory labour, and by his daily cruelties obliged most of them Uj 
sell the little they still possessed, and to seek other countries.*^ 
By a diabolical instinct, he delighted to do evil for evil’s sake; 
bo often set his dogs upon the cattle of t^epoor people, drove 
the domestic animals into^the marshes, drowned them in the 
lakea, or_ mutilated them tn various ways, and rendered 
them iniapable of service, by breaking their, limbs or tbeir 
backs.”« 

Some of the Engliah monks of the abbey of Croyland lived 

' Dagdalc, MonmMt. Anylic.^ i. 300. ^ Ingulf., p. 71. 

■ Sed lof^uens et iribulans, angena et mngu^siia, iDOBrcerui# H ricrc- 
bUds, m qacMidie novis wTridis onrimiiB, fdarfmoB iTfiiiiU sun reuderv, me 
■lias patriM p numa , cnadeiilnr compellebaa. (/>.) 
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near Spalding, in a chapel of eoAe which the monaaterj poB- 
aessed just at the gates of this formidable Angevin. He made 
them, even more than the rest of the neighbourhood, feel the 
effects of his destructive mania against all that was Saxon, or 
that belonged to Saxona^ ^He lamed their horses and cattle, 
killed their sheep and poultry, overwhelmed their farmers 
with exactions, and assailed their servants on the roads with 
sticks or swords. The monks tried the effect of supplications 
and offern; tlfey made presents to his attendants; “they tded 
III! and suffered all,” says the i^n^mporary history; “t^n. 
Seeing that their efforts were thrown. away, and that the malice 
of the tyrant and his people only increased, they ibok with 
them the sacred vessels, their beds and their books, leaving 
their house in the hands of the all-powerful God, ondpShaking 
the dust From their feet against the sons of eternal Are, they 
returned (o Croyland.”^ Ivo Taille-Bois, i^ojcing at their 
departure, promptly sent a messenger to Aggers, his native 
town, reiiuesting to have monks sent him>4^whom he offered 
a good house, large enough for a prbr and five monks, amply 
furnishcil, and well provided with lands and farms. 

The French monks passed the Channel and took pos- 
session of the succursol of Croyl^d. The abbot, who hap- 
pened to be an Englishmen, was bold enough to address a 
complaint to the king’s council agM^nst the Angevin chief; 
but Ivo Taille-Dois was fully acquitted, and even congra- 
tulated upon all he bad dons in the way of pillage, out- 
rage, and murders. “ These foreigners mutually supported 
each other,” says the ancient historian; ^ they formed a dose 
league, one backing the other, as, upon the dragon’s back, 
scile is joined to s^e.”’ 

There was at thi^ lime in Flanders a Saxon nottied Hen- 
word, long settlod in that country, to whom some EInglish 
emigrants, flying tlieir native land, after having Loet all they 
had possessed there, announced that his father was that 
his paternal heritage was the property of a Norman, and 
his aged mother h^ suffered and was still suffuing InfiiiitB 
indignities and vexations. On heorflig this, Hereward de- 

‘ Id JinuiB . . . u>u tie . . . BonrvrMalSB, UaU tJTDBDidD il^DSiitshii 
.(f» ) ' Ingulf., p. 71. • /t.Ta. 
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parted for England, and arrived without suapicion at the place 
formerlj inhabited bj his family ; he made himeelf known to 
such of his relations and friends \ub had survived the invasion, 
induced them to assemble in or&SY^Stid at their head attacked 
the Norman who had insulted his mother and taken posses- 
sion of his inheritance. Hereward expelled him and took 
his place; but compelled, for his own safety, not to limit him- 
self to this one exploit, he maintained a partisan warfare in 
the vicinity of his dwelling, and encountered the governors of 
the neighbouring fortresses and towns in numerous engage- 
ments, wherein be signalized himself by his extraordinary 
bravery, skill, and personal strength. The report of his great 
deeds spread over England, and the eyes of the conquered 
turned towards him with a sentiment of hope; upon his ad- 
ventures and in his praise, popular songs, now lost, w'crc com- 
posed and sung in the streets, in the very ears of the conque- 
rors, with impunity, thanks to their ignorance of the English 
idiom.' 

The inheritance regain^ from the Normans by the Saxon 
Hereward was situaU^ at firunn, now Bourn, in the south of 
Lincolnshire, near the abbev of Croyland, and not far from 
that of Peterborough and from the isles of Ely and Thoroey: 
the insurgents of these dislricls did not delay to open a cor- 
I'eepondence with thoibaCds commanded by the brave parti- 
san chief. Struck with bis renown and his talents, they in- 
vited him to join them and to he their captain; and Here- 
ward, yielding to their intreaties, passed over to the camp of 
refuge with all his companions.^! Before assuming the com- 
mand of men, Bcveral of whom were members of the high 
Saxon militia, a sort of brotherhood or corporation in arms, 
authorized by the ancient laws of the country, he was defli- 
roua of joining that body, so as to become, to use the expres- 
skm of Ih^ contemporary authors, a right war-man.” 

The in^tution of a superior cldss among those who devoted 
thcUMOlTee to arms, and of ceremonies without which none 
oonlfi be adnuttediiito this military order) had been propagated 

> lagiil/., p. 70. 8c« Appendix XVl. > Ih. 71. 

* M indaw wlUtwi mon Mleo se BCciiiciiuD . . . Icgiuma wi- 

Uiis . , . legitiwaB wUlicBL (A. 70.> * 
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througbout the r^t of '£iirDpe by. the Germanic tribes who 
’ dismembered thfe R^man empire. This custoni existed in 
Gaul, and in the XCom.hne wguog&^of thnt country a member 
of this high militia cffffaUer or chevalier ^ because 

mounted warn ora^ere^ then, throughout Gaul, and generally 
upon the continent, the principal strength of ormios. It was 
not so in England; the perfection of equestrian skill went Us 
nothing in fhe idea there entertained of a perfect war-man; 
the two only elements of this idea were youth and strength, 
and in the Saxon tongue, they coiled A^tV, that is to say, young 
mnn^ him whom the French, the Normans, the southern 
Gauls, and even the Germans, called horseman.^ 

Notwithstanding this difference, the ceremonies by which 
>1 warrior was admitted into the high national militia in Eng- 
land and upon the Continent, were exactly the same; the 
aspirant had to confe.ss in the evening, watch in a church 
during the whole night, and in the morning, at the hour of 
moss, lay his sword upon the altar, receive it again from the 
hands of the officiating priest, anotommuiiicate after receiv- 
ing it. Every combatant who had gone through the4>e for- 
malities was thenceforward reputed a right war-man, and 
capable of assuming any grade of command.* It was in this 
manner that a warrior was made a knight in France and 
throughout Gaul, except in Normandy, where, by a vestige 
of the Danish customs, the investiture of knighthood took 
place under forms more military and le&s religious. The 
Normans, indeed, had a saying, that he who had bod his sword 
girded on by a prieat was not a true knight, but a degenerate 
burgees.* This sneer was applied to the Saxon Uereward, 
when , the knights with whom he had ollcn crossed swco^ 
learned that he had gono to the monastery of Peterboroii^h 
to deceive the military baldric from the hands of a Saxon 
abbot. There was, however, in this, on the part of the 
Normans, somethirfg moFe than their habitual aversion for the 
ritoa which connected the priesthood with chivalry^ they 
wuro indignant that Engush rhbol' should obcaiii,'in any 
way whatever, the right to style himself a knight equally 

, 1 Al. ftr biU, wl. CUM. Thm Oanaaiw ia lik« mmn, WIbra tber 

tba'^Uim Btiirr or BHUr, caployf4 lbs wqk 4 Bild or Bti^ 

* Ingulf., p. 70. 

■ . : . toeordna eifollsB si ie f s asisa . . . (il.) ' 
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with themselyes. Thei^ pride cptiqlierora seemB, on thii 
oceaBion, to have been more deeply w:oiinded than their point 
of honouri os warriore, waa th^eligipua ceremony; for 
they themselves efterwarda si^mfted to ^lis ceremonyi and 
accorded to the bishops the ri^ht^of &onfer|ring knighthood.^ 
The monastery of Peterborough was at this time governed 
by the same Brand who, oBer his election by the^monks of 
the abbey, had sought from Edgar the conHrmiUion of his 
title of abbot. A man of a lofty and indomita\)le spirit, he 
had not attempted, \a any way, to conciliate the favour of 
king William. In. performing for a rebel chief the cere- 
monial of blessing of arms, he gave a second example of 
patriotic courage and of contempt for the foreign power. Jlis 
fate was inevitable, but death removed him from this world 
ere the Norman soldiers came in tlie king's name to seize him; 
it was u[>on his decease there was sent, as his successor, 
tlie Norman Turauld, the fighting monk, who has l>een already 
spoken of. Turauld, bringing with him an hundred and 
sixty well armed soldierflf Btop|>ed at Stamfonl, some leagues 
from* Peterborough, and thence sent scouts to observe the 
position of the English refugees, and to ascertain the exact 
obstacles tliat he should have to encounter in taking posses- 
sion of the abbey. ^ On their port, the refugees, informed of 
the approach of the Norman, mode a descent upon the monas- 
tery, and finding the monks not at all resolved to defend 
themselves against the abbot and his soldiers, carried away 
with them all the valuables they could find, crosses, chalices, 
BtuOs, and transported them by water to their quarters, that 
they might, as they said, have hostages for the fidelity of the 
ooQvent.* The convent was not faithful, and admitted (he 
foreigners without any resistance. . 

Turauld installed himself as abbot, and appropriated sixty- 
two hide^of the land of his church for the payment or fee 
of his soldiers.^ The Angevin Ivo Taille-^is, viscount 
of Spalding, soon proposed to his neighbour, the abbot, an 
axpedkioii against Herdward and the camp of the Saxdos. 
Turauld appeared to receive tlie proposition with delight, 
blit as his onurage was Leas decided *agaiast armed men than' 

■ SIwfVQ Tamer, L 110. # 

* Cbroo. Sm., p. 17 T. ■ /I 

* Ex Uk Hafoaie Boaeehi Pewiborgcaiii i Ca/Itfctearo, 1. 144 
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againat monka, he allowed the Angevin viaeount to advance 
alone to reconnoitre among the forests of willows which 
served as the Saxon in t:ren client, and himself remained at 
a distance behind, witb-aohib Normans of high rank.^ As 
Ivo entered the wood on ohe side, Hereward quitted it on the 
other, attacked the abbot and his Normans unexpectedly, 
seized them and kept them in his marshes until they paid a 
ransom of thirty thousand marks of silver.^ 

Meantime', the Danish fleet, which, after having passed the 
winter of 10G9 in the mouth of the Humber, h^ returned in 
the spring without flghting a single battle, and' thus occasioned 
the second capture of York, had arrived in Denmark. Its 
chiefs, on their return, were ill received by king Swen, whose 
orders they liEid disobeyed in allowing themselves to be 
gained over by William. The indignant king banished his 
brother Osbiorn, and, himself assuming the command of the 
fleet, sailed for Britain;^ he entered the Humber, and on the 
first rumour of his approach the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country again rose, came to ma^t the Danes, and formed 
on alliance with them. But in this country, so devastakod, so 
intimidated by military executions, there were not sufficient 
means to undertake an efficacious resistance. The Danish 
king returned home, while his captains and warriors, con- 
tinuing their route towards the south, entered Boston Wash, 
and, by the mouth of the Ouse and the Glen, reached the isle 
of Ely. The refugees received them as liberators and friends.* 

As BDou BS king William was informed of the appearance 
of the Danish fleet, he scni, in all haste, messages and proeents 
to king Swen in Denmark; and this king, who but just before 
had punished his brother for having betrayed the Sbxodb, 
himseir gaincnl over, it is not known how — for many tbin^ 
are obscure in the liistory of these times — betrayed them m 
his turn.^ The Danes at Ely received orders to retufii home; 
they were not content with simply obeying t^ ordar, but 
carried off with them part of the treasure of the inBorgents, 
and, among other things the sacred vessels, crosses, and other 
ornaments of the abbey of Peterborough. Then, as in 1069, 

> Btd TenenfalUi thbu, m df^ores procriM ugasiiu sjItuiud Liifivdr 
forn^uilM,.. (Petri Ingu{/i CtmtimmtU,) mI eirp. p. IBA. 

* * 76. * FloreDU Wigorn. Chroa.^ p. SdO. 

* Chion. fiaaoR., p. ITO. * Ik 177. 
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ibe Norman king assembled all his forcea against the deserted 
Saxons. Tbe camp of refuge was invested by land and by 
water, and tbe assailants constri^Cted on every side dykes and 
causeways over the marshes, ftejreward and the other chiefs, 
among whom were distinguisherf^ Siward Beom, the com- 
panion of the flight of king Edgar, resisted bravely for some 
time. William commenced on the western side, across the 
waters covered with willows and rushes, a road which was to 
be three thousand paces long;* but his workmen were con- 
stantly harassed and disturbed in their labours. 

Hereward made attacks so sudden, he employed stratagems 
so wholly unforeseen, that the Normans, struck with super- 
stitious fear, attributed his success to the aid of the evil ohe. 
Thinking to fight him with his own wca|>on8, they had re- 
course to magic; Ivo Taille-Bois, appointed by the king to 
superintend the works, sent for n witch, who was to disconcert 
by her enchantments all the warlike devices of the Saxons.* 
The magician was placed in a wooflen tower at the head of 
the works in progress; ktit at the moment when tJie soldiers 
and pioneers were confidently advancing, Hereward sallied 
out from the side, and, firing the forest of osiers which 
covered the marsh, destroyed in the flames the sorceress and 
most of the soldiers and Norman workmen* who were with 
her. 

This was not the only success of the insurgepts; despite 
the superiority in numbers of the enemy, they stayed them 
by dint of address and activity. For several months, the 
isle of Ely was entirely blockaded, like a town in a state 
of siege, and received no provisions from without. There 
was in the isle a monastery, whose inmates, unable to endure 
the hunger and misery of the siege, sent.to the king’s camp 
and offered to show him a passage, if he would promise to 
lenre then^ in possession of their property. The offer was 
ocoepted, and two Norman lords, Gilbert de Clare and 


■ ITbi BdduoCu lOBtnnDenUH et Btraetaiii U^onim rl l«|^uin et ex omul 
geiierv vtniiB, ■^fregaiionriD in palode, tUd lie«t nlmii sibi perinuiUem el 
uigusum, •Umrrmnt. (De Ge«lu Uerwardl Huonis, Chruo. As^lo- 
Koim., U. BT.) 

* Petri DlewnflU, kT twp. p. 124, « 

' Id. ih. Et rtridor flammaniin crepidutilme rijgix rirguJiomm cub 
■ rboriboa Mlicitm laiilulilcr insODiiii. (De Qaetie Henrudi, ui rap. p. 70.) 
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Guillaume de Garenne, plighted their faith for the execution 
of this treaty.' Thanks to the treachery of the monks of Ely, 
the royal troops penetrated suddenly into the island, killed a 
thousand English, and closely surrounding the camp of refuge, 
forced the remEiinder to lay down their arms.^ All surrendered 
with the exception of Hereward, who, with a few followers, 
daring to the last, retreated by paths into which the Normans 
did not venture to follow him.* 

Passing from marsh to marsh, he gained the lowTands of 
Lincolnshire, where some Saxon fishermen, who carried fish 
every day to the adjacent Norman station, received him and 
his companions in their boats, and concealed them under heaps 
of^traw. The boats approached the station as usual; the 
chie^and his soldiers, knowing the fishermen by sight, con- 
ceived no alarm or suspicion; they prepared their dinner, and 
began tranquilly to eat it under their tents. Hereward and 
his friends rushed, axe in hand, upon the foreigners, who 
were taken wholly by surprise, and killed a great number of 
them. The rest fled, quitting their post, and leaving their 
horses ready saddled, which the English seized.* 

This daring action was not the last exploit of the great 
partisan captain, lie appeared at various points with his 
band nt^wly recruited, and lay in ambush for the Normans, 
to whom he never gave quarter, resolvetl, says a contempo- 
rary author, that his old companions should not die unaveng^.* 
He had with him an hundred men, well armed and of in- 
flexible fidelity, among whom were distinguished as the 
bravest and most devoted. Winter, his brother-in-orms; 
Gheri, his cousin; Alfrik, Godwin, LAtDfwin, Torkill, Siword, 
and another Siword, surnamed the Red.^ If one of these, 
says as old poet, met three Normans, he refused not the com- 
bat; and as fur the chief, he often fought with seven Norm alia 
at a time.^ It appears that the glory of Hereward, ao dear to 
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cverj Saxon heart, gained for him the love of a lady named 
Alointhe, who had retained her large property, probably be- 
cause her family had early declared for the new king. She 
offered her hand to the insurgent chief, in admiration of his 
courage; he accepted it, and then, dreading his continued ex- 
posure to dangerous adventures, she employed all her influ- 
ence to induce him to live tranquilly, and to make his peace 
with the Conqueror.* 

Hereward, who loved her, yielded to her irtfreat’cs, and, 
as the phrase ran, accepted the king's peace. But this peace 
could only be a truce; despite William’s oath, and perhaps by 
his orders, the Normans soon sought to rid themselves of the 
formidable Saxon chief, llis house was severnl times at- 
tacked; and one day that he was sleeping in the op^n air 
after dinner, a troop of armed men, among whom were several 
Bretons, surprised and surrounded him. He was without his 
coat of mail, and his only weapons were a sword and a short 
pike, with which the Saxons were always nrmeil. Suddenly 
awakened by the noise, Ipj arose, and, unintimidated by their 
.lumber, exclaiine<i : ** iclon traitors, the king has given me 
his ^Bce; if you seek my goods or my life, by God, you 
abaU pay for them dearly!’'^ 

And at those words, Hereward thrust his lance with 
such force against a knight wdio stooil facing him, that it 
pierced bis heart through his hauberk. Notwithstanding 
numerouB wounds, he continued to thrust with his pike while 
it lasted; he then drew hia BW'ord; and this W'oapon breaking 
on the helmet of one of bis enemies, lie still fought with the 
pommel. Fifteen Normans, says the tradition, had already 
fallen around him, when he received at once four lance- 
thrusta." He bad still suflicient strength to remain on his 
koeca, and in this position seizing a builTlor which lay beside 
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him, he struck Booul de Dol, a Breton knight, so fiercely in 
the face, that he fell back dead; but at the same moment 
Hereword himself expired. The chief of the troop, named 
Asselin, cut off his head, swearing by the virtue of God that 
in his life he had never seen so valiant a man. ‘It was after- 
wards a popular spying aihong the Saxons, and even among the 
!N[ormanB, that if there had been four such as he in England, 
the French would never have entered it, and that had he not 
died in this manner, one day or another he would have driven 
them all out.’ 

Thus was destroyed, in the year 1072, the camp of Ely, 
which had shed a moment's gleaming hope of liberty over 
five counties. Long after the dispersion of the brave men 
who had sought refuge in it, there were found in this nook of 
marshy land traces of their entrenchments and the remains 
of a wooden fortress, which the local population called 
Heroward’s castle.^ Many of those who submitted had their 
hands cut off or their eyes put out, and in this condition, 
with cruel mockery, the Conqueror s^t them free others were 
imprisoned in fortresses in every part of England. Arch- 
bishop Stigand was condemned to perpetual seclusion; Eghel- 
win, bishop of Durham, accused by the Norman^ of having 
stolen the treasures of his church, because he had employed 
them in maintaining the patriotic cause, was imprisoned at 
Abingdon, where, a few months after, he died of hunger.* 
Another bishop, Eghelrik, was shut up in Westminster abbey, 
for having, as the sentence pronounced ogaiust him by the 
foreign judges set forth, broken the public peace and exer- 
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ciAed piraej. But the judgment of the English, the popular 
opinioD of his cose, were for different; he was praised so long 
as he lived, and after his death was honoured as a saint. 
Fathers taught their children to implore his intercession; and 
a century afterwords, pilgrims still visited his tombJ 

The treachery of the monks of Ely soon received its re- 
compence; forty soldiers occupied their convent as a military 
post, and lived at free quarters. Every morning the butler 
bad to distribute to them provisions and pay in the great hall 
of the cloister.’' The monks complained bitterly of the viola- 
tion of the treaty they bad concluded with the king, and were 
answered that it was necessary to guard the isle of Ely.® 
They then offered seven hundred marks to be exempted from 
the charge of maintaining the foreign soldiers; and this sum, 
which they obtained by despoiling their church, was carried 
to the Norman Picot, the royal viscount at Cambridge. The 
viscount had the money wciglml, and linding that by chance 
the weight was an ounce short, he formally accused tlie monks 
of seeking to defraud the king, and condemned them, by his 
court, to pay three hundred marks more, as a |)cnalty for 
the offence.^ After the payment of the thousand marks, 
came the commissioners, who carried off from the abl>ey 
of Ely everything of value, and drew up a survey of the 
lands of the abbey, for the purpose of dividing it into fiefs.* 
The monks poured forth complaints to which no one listened; 
they invoked pity for their church, once the most beautiful, 
they said, among the daughters of Jerusalem, and now suf- 
fering and oppressed.^ But not a tear flowed, not a hand 
was armed in their cause. 

After the entire defeat and dispersion of the refugees 
of the Isle of Ely, the Norman army and fleet proceeded to- 
wards the northern counties, to m^e a soYl of battue thgre, 
and prevent the formation of new assemblies. Passing tbs 
Twted, for^he first time, they entered the territory of Scot- 
land, to arrest all the English emigrants there, and terrify 
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king Malcolm, who had juBt before made a hostile incunicm 
into Northumberland.^ The emigrants escaped their search, 
and the king of Scotland would not deliver them up to- the 
Normans; but, intimidated by the presence of troops better 
disciplined and better armed than bis own, he came to meet 
king William in a peaceful attitude, touched his hand in 
sign of friendship, promised that William’s enemies should 
bo his also, and freely acknowledged himself his vassal and 
liege-manJ 

William returned, content with having thus deprived the 
^axon cause o^' its last eupj)ort; on his way back he was re- 
ceived at Durham by bishop Vaulcher, a man of Liorraine, 
whom the Normans had instituted in the place of Kghelwin, 
degraded by them, and condemned, as w^e have seen, to per- 
petual imprisonment. It appears that the mournful fate of 
the Saxon prelate had excited throughout the country a vio- 
lent animosity to the auccessor elected by the foreigners- 
Although the city of Durham, standing upon an eminence, 
was strong by its position, Vaulchei* did not consider himself 
safe there from the enmity of the Northumbrians. At bis 
request, say the chronicles, the king built a citadel upon the 
topmost height of the place, where the bishop^kould dwell 
with his people secure from any attack.^ 

This bishop, after his consecration at Winchester, bod 
been accompanied to York by a numerous escort of Norman 
knights, Hiiil, in this city, the Saxon Gospatrick^ who had 
purchased fur a large sum the government of the country be- 
yond the Tyni% came la meet the bishop and conduct him to 
Durham. This service rendered to the cause of the con- 
quest did not etface from the Conqueror’s mind the fact that 
Gospnirick was on Englishman, and had been a patriot: no 
obsequiousness could remove that original stain. In the 
same year, king William deprived the Saxon of the digni^ 
he hod purchased, without making him any restHutiom and 
llie reason he ulleged was, that Gospatrick had fought at the 
Bipge of York, and token port in the insurrection in whieh 
Robert de Comine bad fallen.^ Filled with the same grief 
and the oome remorse that hod formerly attacked archbishop 
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Eldred, Go«p«trick quitted England for ever, and settled in 
Scotland, where hia family long endured, honoured and opu- 
lent.^ The government, or to use the J^orman phrase the 
etrldom, of Northumberland waa then given to WaJtheof, 
son of Siward, who, like his predecessor, had fought in the 
Saxon ranks at the siege of York, but whose fatal hour hml 
not yet arrived- 

Afterthis series of successful expeditions, king William, find- 
ing in England prostrate depression — huppy f>^ace the con- 
querors styiedit — ventured upon a new journey to C^ul, whither 
he was called by intestine disonlers and resi^snee to his atV 
thorlty. The count of Maine, shut up, so to speak, between 
two much more powerful states, Norinniuly unil Anjou, seemed 
destined alternately to fall under the suzerainty of the one or 
the other. But notwithstanding the disadvantage of position 
and inferiority of forces, the Manceaux often struggled vigo- 
fwuflly for the re-estoblishmcut of their national independence; 
so that it was said of them in the elevi*ntli century, that they 
were of a rugged, haugjity, and disobedient teinpernmenl.* 
Some years l)oforc his invasion of England, Williom was iir- 
knowl^ged suzerain of Maine by Herbert, count of that 
country, tHfe great enemy of ihe Angevin power, and whose 
nocturnal incursions against the towns and villages of Anjou 
had procured for him the singular and striking surname j»f 
EveiUf-Chiens (Wake-dog). As vassals of the duke of Nor- 
mandy, the Manceaux readily furnished their contingent 
of horse and archers; but when they found him occupied witli 
the cares and embarrassments of the conquest, they cnnceiveil 
the idea of emancipating themselves from ihe Norman fh>- 
minntion. Nobles, war-men, burgesses, every class of t|je 

population, concurred in the patriotic work; the casths 
gtiarded by Norman troops were attacked and taken one after 
another; Turgis de Tracy and Guillaume de la Ferti^, who 
CMninandeQ the citadel of Mans, surrendered it, and hdt 
the country, with all such of their countrymen as hod esca]MMl 
the popular vengeance.* 

The impulse given to the people by this insnrrcciicn diil 
ntfi reaae when Maine had been reatored to its national lords; 
a revolution of a new kind now broke out in the capital tow n 
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After having fought for the independence of the country, the 
citizens of Mans, on their return home, began to find the 
government of their count harassing and vexatious, and grew 
angry at many things which they had hitherto tolerated. At 
the first heavy tax that was imposed upon them, they rose, 
and binding themselves together by the oath of mutual sup- 
,port, formed what in the language of the time was called a 
commune} 

The bishop of Mans, the nobles of the town, and G^ofroi de 
Mayenne, ^ardian of the reigning count, were compelled to 
take the oitth of the commune, and to confirm by this oath the 
new laws published against their own power; but several of the 
nobles around refused their adhesion, and the citizens, to com- 
pel them to it, proceeded to attack their castles and manor- 
houses. They marched upon these expeditions in parishes, 
the men of each parish being preceded by its own cross and 
banner; but despite this religious display, they fought fuih 
ously, passionately, cruelly, as ever happens in political 
tioubles. They were reproached with carrying on war 
during Lent and in Passion week; with too severely and too 
summarily executing justice on their enemies, hanging some 
and mutilating others, without any regard to the rank of 
persons.* Hated by nearly all the seigneurs of the country', 
the commune of Mans, at a period when these institutions 
were yet rare, obstinately defended its liberty. An act of 
treachery, which placed Count Geofroi de Mayenne in pos- 
session of the citadel, compelled the citizens to fight in the 
streets, and to set lire to their own houses, to advance the 
operations of the siego. They did this with that valorous 
self-devotion which, half a century later, was displayed so 
strikingly in the great communes of France.* 

It was during tbPs struggle between feudal power and civic 
liberty, that the king of England prepared to invade Maine, 
and impose his suzeruinty upon both of the rival parties. 
Skilful in profiting by occasion, ho ordered the enrolment of 
all the English who chose to serve him for pay; he calculated 
that, in the misery to which most of them were reduced, they 
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would be tempted by the booty which the war seemed to 
prumiee. Men who had not house or home, the remnant of 
the partisan bands, and even chieftains who had distinf^uished 
themselves in the camp of refuge, assembled under the Norman 
oanncr, without ceasing to hate the Normans. They rejoiced 
at the idea of going to combat men who, though the enemies 
of king William, seemed to them, by the similarity of 
language, of the same race with him. Without asking 
whether it had been willingly or on compulsion that the 
Manceaux had, seven years before, taken part in ^he coinjuest, 
they marched against them in the train of the t^nr|ueror, as 
to an act of national vengeance. From their first entry into 
the country, they gave themselves up, with a sort of frenzy, 
to every species of devastation and rapine, tearing up the 
vines, eiiiting down the trees, burning the villages; in a 
wf>rd, doing to Maine all the evil they would fain have done 
||o Normandy.' 

^ The terror caused by their excesses contribulctl more than 
tilt* braver}' of the Norman knights, or even the jiresence of 
king William, to the ^ibmissiim of the country. The for- 
tre*^H and castles surrendered, for the most part, before the 
first assault, and the principal citizens of Mans brought the 
keys of their town to the king in his comp on the banks of thn 
Sartbe. They took the oath of allegiance to him as to their 
legitimate lord, and in return, William promised them the 
preservation ol their ancient franchises, but it would apjK?ar, 
without consenting to the maintenance of the commune. The 
BJmy then returned to England, where the Saxon soldiers 
landed, laden with booty; but these ill acquired riches were 
fatal to many of them in exciting the envy and cupidity of 
the Normans.* 

While these events were taking place, king Edgar went 
from Scotland to Flanders, to ne.gotiale with the earl of that 
country^Ahe political rival, although the relation of William, 
some aid for the Saxon cause, now more hopeless than ever; 
bis efforts meeting with little success, be returned to Scotland, 
wbem he was surprised to receive a friendly message from 
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the king of France, Philip, the first of that name.' Philip, 
alarmed at the BUcceBses of the Norman king in Maine, bad 
resolyed, by aasisting the Saxons, to raise up obstacleB in his 
way, which should render him less active on the other side of 
the Channel; he invited Kdgar to come to him, and aid him 
in his counsels; he promised him a fortress at Montreuil, at 
once near England, upon which he might thence make a de- 
scent, and near Normandy, which he might ravage. Eklgar 
accepted his proposal, and arranged everything for his journey 
to France. £King Malcolm, his brother-in-law, become the 
liegeman ahd vassal of William, could not, without breaking 
his faith, supply the SaXon with soldiers for this enterprise; 
he contented himself with secretly giving him money, and, as 
was the custom of the period, distributing arms and clothes 
among his companions.^ 

Edgar set sail, hut had hardly got out of sight of land 
when his vessels were dispersed and driven on shore by^ 
violent tempest. Some were dashed to pieces on the northed 
coasts of England, and their crews became prisoners to the 
Normans; the others sunk. The king and the principal per- 
sonages who were with him escaped these two dangers,* and 
returned to Scotland, having lost all, some on foot and* the 
rest poorly mounted, says the contemporary chronicle. Aftei 
this misfortune, Mdcolm advised his brother to struggle no 
longer against fate, and for a third time to seek peace of the 
Conqueror. Edgar, allowing himself to be persuaded, sent a 
message acrosp the Channel to king William, who invited him 
to join him in Normandy; on his way he traversed all England, 
escorted by the chiefs and Norman governors of the counties, 
and entertained in thoir castles. At the court of Rouen, 
where ho remained eleven years, he lived in the king's palace, 
wore his uniform, and occupied himself more with do^ and 
horses than with political interests;^ hut, at the end of tbeSc 
eleven years, he experienced a sentiment of regret, and re- 
tbmed to England to dwell among his countrymen;^ he afler- 
wnrds return^ once more to Normandy, and passed the re- 
mainder as he had passed the former part of his life, in nttei 
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irresolut-ioD, taxing no determinate course, the sport of events, 
u man without energy and without pride. ^ 

The sad destiny of the English seemed to be irretrieyBbly 
fixed. In the absence of all opposition, the calm of entire 
hopelessness reigned throughout the land. The foreign mer- 
chants fearlessly displayed in the towns and villages, stuffs 
and weapons fabricated on the continent, which they exchanged 
for the booty of the conquest.^ A man might then travel, 
aajs the contemporary history, having with hiiQ;his weight 
in gold, and get none but good words addressed to him.^ 
The Norman soldier, more at ease in the possession of his 
share of land or money, less disturbed by midnight alarms, 
less frequently obliged to sleep in his hauberk, became less 
violent and less malevolent. The conquered themselves had 
some moments of repiose;^ the English women no longer feared 

« r their chastity: many of them, who had sought refuge in 
e nunneries, and had taken the veil as a protection against 
the brutality of the conquerors,'^ becoming weary of this en- 
forced retirement, wishi^ to return to their friends and fami- 
lies, - But it was not so easy for the Saxon women to quit the 
cloister as it liod been to enter it. The Norman prelates held 
th^ keys of the monasteries, as the Norman barons held those 
of the towns; and it was deemed necessary for these sovereign 
mastera of the souls and bodies of the English to deliberate, 
in solemn assembly, upon the question of setting free the 
Saxon women who bod )iecome nuns against tl\eir inclination, 
■nd solely from necessity. Archbishop Lonfranc presided at , 
this council, at which were present all the bishops nominated 
by king William, several abbots from Normandy, and other 
paraonages of high rank. The opinion of the primate was, 
that the English women who, to preserve their chastity, had 
sought the convent as an asylum, ought not to be punished 
for having obeyed the holy precepts, and that the doors of the 
oloisters ought to be thrown open for all who so desired.^ 
This opinion pruvailed in the Norman council, less, perfaap.'*, 
because it was the most humane, than because it proceede«l 
from the confident and intimale friend of king William ; the 
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women rwho had atill a family or a protector regained their 
liberty. 

Ak^ut the same time, William Fitz-Oabern died a violent 
death ih Flandera, where a love affair had involved him in 
political intrigues.' The eldest of his sons, who bore the same 
name with himself, inherited his lands in Normandy, and 
Roger, the youngest, had the domains conquered in England, 
with the earlclom of Hereford. He took upon himself the 
charge of providing for and portioning his young sister, 
named I^mtil^ and negotiated a marriage for her with Rault 
lie Gael, a Breton seignenr, who had become earl of Norfolk.^ 
For some reason or other, this alliance was displeasing to the 
king, who sent from Normandy an express order not to con- 
clude it; but the partly paid no heed to this prohibition, and 
on the day fixed for the ceremony the bride was conducted 
to Norwich, where was celebrated, says the Saxon chronicler- 
a marriage that proved fatal to all who were present at it.® 
Bishops and Norman barons were there, Saxons, friends of 
the Normans, and even several Welshmen, invited by the 
earl of Hereford; Waltheof, son of Siward, husband of one of 
the king’s n eces, and earl of Huntingdon, Northampton, and 
Northumberland, prominently figured throughout the aOoir.^ 

After a sumptuous repast, whereat the wine flowed in 
abundance, the tongues of the guests became loosened. Roger 
de Hereford loudly censured the refusal of king William to 
sanction this ^nion between his sister and the earl of 
Norfolk; he complained of this os an insult to the memory 
of his father, the man to whom the Bastard, he said, un- 
doubtedly owed his conquest and his kingdon^^ The Saxons^ 
who had recipived from William other and far more cruel 
outrages, vehCnieiitly applauded the invectives of the Nor- 
man earl; and all present becoming gradually excited, there 
arose a tumult of cxi'cration against the conqueror of 
EngUnd.'' 

“ He is a bastard, a man of low birth,” said the NbrmanB; 
‘‘he may call himself king, but ’lis clearly sOeii that be is 
not made for one, and that he is not agreeable in the sight ot 
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God.”* "He poisoned,” cried the Bretons, "he poisonecl 
Conan, the brave eiirl of Brittany, fur vfhom our country 
still mourns.” — " He invaded the noble land of England,” 
exclaimed ihe Saxons in their turn; "he massacred the 
legitimate heirs, or obliged them to expatriate themselves.” 
" And those who came in his train or to his assistance,” 
cried the foreigners; "those who raised him higher than 
any of his predecessors have not been honoured by him 
os they ought to have been; he is ungrateful to the brave 
men who have shed tlicir blood in his serviSB; What 
has he given to us, the conquerors who are covered with 
wounds? Sterile and devastated tracts of land; and when he 
sees our fiefs improving, he deprives us of them.” — " ’Tis 
true, ‘tis true!” tumultuously exclaimed .all the guests: "he 
is odious to all, and his death w ould gladden the hearts of 

T)ne of the two Norman earls then arose, and addressing 
^Valtheof: " Brave man,” he said, " this is the moment; this is 
for thee the hour of vengeance and fortune. Join us, and 
we W’iH re-establish the kingdom of England, in every respect 
as it was in the time of king Edward. One of us three shall 
be king, the other two shall command under him, and uU the 
lordships of the kingdom shall be held of us. William is 
occupied beyond sea with interminable affairs; we are satis- 
fied that he^ will not again cross the Channel. Now, brave 
warrior, adopt this plan; ’tis the best for thee, thy family, 
and thy crushed and fallen nation.”^ New acclamations 
arose at these words; earls Roger and Raulf, several bishops 
and abbots, and a great number of Norman barons and Saxon 
warriora, bound themselves by oath against king William.^ 
Woltbeof, after a resistance which proved his dististe for this 
strange asaociation, allowed himself to be persuaded, anil 
joined the conspiracy. Roger de Hereford hastened^ to his 
province to collect his friends, and^ engaged in his c^use 
many of Che Welsh of the borders, who joined him, either for 
pay, or out of hatred to the Conqueror, who menaced their 
independence.^ As soon as earl Ro^er had auembled bis 
forces, he marched towards the east, where the other con- 
spirators awaited him. 

> OrdeE. Vitalis, p. .*>34. i M. ib. 
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But when about to pass the Severn at the bridge of Wor- 
cester, he found that formidable preparations had been made 
to stop him; and ere he could find another passage, the 
Norman Ours, viscount of Worcester, and bishop Wulf- 
Btan, still faithful to king William, directed troops upon 
various points of the east bank of the river. Eghelwig, 
the courtier- abbot, who had become the servant of the 
foreigners against his countrymen, induced the popula- 
tion of I^G-loucestershire to obey the * call of the royal 
chiefs, richer than the proclamations and promises of’the 
Norman conspirators.^ They accordingly assembled under 
the banner of count Gualtier dc Lacy against Roger de Here 
ford and his Welshmen, whose cause did not seem to them so 
clearly identical with the national cause. Of two parties, 
both almost equally indifferent to them, they adopted that 
which appeared to involve the least danger, and served k^g 
William, whom they hated more than death. In his absehce, 
the primate Lanfranc, under the title of royal lieutenant, ad- 
ministered affairs;^ he hastily despatched troops from Lon- 
don and Westminster to the county in which Itoger Was held 
in check, and at the same time hurled a sentence of eRcom- 
inuniciUion against him, couched in the following tetms; 

“Since thou host departed from the rules of conduct ob- 
served by thy father, hast renounced the faith that be all his 
life preserved towards his lord, and which gained him such 
great riches, in virtue of my canonical authority 1 curse thee, 
excommunicate thee, and exclude thee from the threshold of 
the church and the society of the faithful.”* 

Lanfranc also wrote to the king in Normandy, to inform 
him of the revolt, and his hope of soon putting an end to it. 
“ It were with great pleasure,” said he, “ and as ■ messenger 
from God himself, that we should see you again among no. 
Do not» however, hasten to cross the sea; for it twere Bhome 
to QB were you obliged to come and assist us in destroyliig a 
handful of traitors and robbers.”* The former epithet would 
seem to have been directed at the Normona who fbUoWed 
earl Roger, and the second at the numerous Saxons in the 

* Borlpt rvr. DanJo., UL 

> Lufranotu ml prlnoepB ti oubUm Angiio. (Ylu f.anlkmDci ; Lonfr^*. 
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arnij of Raulf de^Gael, enciLinped near Cambridge, or who, 
QDcouraged by the presence of this army, begun to rise in ihe 
maritime towns of the'eaat, and to renew their old negotia- 
tions with the Danes.' 

The king of Denmark once more promised to send troops 
against king William; but, before the arrival of these suc- 
cours, the army of the earl of Norfolk was attacked by Eudcs, 
bishop of Bayeux, Geoffroy, bishop of Coutances, and earl 
William de Warenne, with superior forces. Tbe battle was 
fought in a place which is called by the ancient , historians 
Fagadon.^ The Norman and Saxon conspirators were com- 
pletely defeated, and it is related that tlie conquerors cut off 
the right foot of every prisoner, of wluUever rank or nation.® 
Kaulf de Gael escaped, and hastened to shut hims^f up in 
his citadel of Norwich, whence he soon afterwards sailed* to 
seek assistance from his friends in Brittany, leaA ing his castle 
in the charge of his bride and his vassals.' The daughter of 
William Fitz-Oabern made protracted resistance to the at- 
tacks of the royal olCc^rs, and only capitulated under the 
presipre of fainine.^ The men-at-arms who defended the 
fortress submitted, upon condition of having their lives granted 
them, if they quitted England within forty days. “ Glory to 
God in the highest,'’ wrote tlie primate Lanfronc to William; 
“ your kingdom is freed from the filthy Bretons." Many of 
the men of this nation, who had come as auxiliaries or ad- 
venturers to the conquest, now involved in the disgrace of 
Raulf de Gael, lost the lands they bad taken from the Eng- 
lish.® While the friends of Raulf were thus conquered and 
dispersed, those of Roger de Hereford were defeated in the 
west, and their chief made prisemer. 

Before returning to England to enjoj this new triumph, 
king William made a hostile incursion into the territory of 
hia iieigh^Kiura the Bretons, in pursuit of earl Raulf de Gael, 
and under this pretext to attempt the conquest of a portion 
of the coon try, the constant aim of the ambition and polii^ of 
his ancestors. But after vainly besieging the town of Dol, 
hamtrealnd before the army of the duke of Brittany, who 
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marohed Eigainst him, supported by che king of France.^ 
Then croasing the Channel, he came to London at Chriatmaa, 
to preside over the great council of Norman barons, and to 
judge the authors and accomplices of the late conspirajjy. 
Rauir de Gael, absent and contumacious, was deprived of all 
his estates; Roger de Hereford appeared, and was condemned 
to lose his lands and to pass his life in a fortress.'* In the 
depths of his prison, his proud and indomitable spirit often 
made him brave with insults the king whom he had not been 
able to dethrone. One day, during Easter, William, accord- 
ing to the custom of the court of Normandy, sent to him, as 
though lie were fcee, a complete suit of precious stuff, a coat 
and mantle of silk, and a jacket trimmed with foreign furs.^ 
Roger examined these rich vestments with an air of satisfac- 
tion; he then had a great fire lighted, and cast thein all into 
it. The king, who did not expect to have his gifts received 
in this manner, was fiercely angered, and swore, by the 
splendour of God (his favourite oath), that the man who 
thus insulted him should never quit his prison.* • ^ 

After having narrated the deplorable story of this a*n of 
the most powerful man next to the king, and who had most 
urgently persuaded William to undertake the conquest, the 
hisiorian, born in England though of foreign race) touched by 
the misery of his native land, exclaims with a kind of pa- 
triotic enthusiasm: "Where is now this William Fitz-Os- 
hern, viceroy, earl of Hereford, seneschal of Normandy and 
England? He who was the first and greatest oppressor of 
the English, who, through ambition and avarice, encouraged 
the fatal enterprise in which so many thousands of men 
perished; he fell in his turn, and received his just reward. 
He who killed so many mcu with the sword, died by the 
sword, and ofler his death, llie spirit of discord made his son 
and his son-in-law revolt against their lord and, kinsman. 
The race of William Fitz-Osbem has been uprooted from 
England, so that now there is not a comer in which it con 
set foot.*** 

The royal vengeance extended to all who had been present 
at the wedding least at Norwich; and the city itself was 
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U88ailed with indiacrimiDating revenge.* Infinite oppres- 
sions ruined the S&xon inhabitants, and compelled numbers of 
them to emigrate into Suffolk, around Beccles and Hslesworth. 
Here three Normans, Roger Bigot, Richard de Saint Clair 
and William de Nojers, seized ttiem, and made serfs of them, 
although they were too poor to be a beneficial acquisition.'^ 
Other Saxons, and the Welsh, taken prisoners with arms in 
their hands, on the banks of the Severn, had their eyes put 
out and their limbs^mutilated, or were hung upon gibbets, by 
order of the Norman earls, prelates, barons and knights, 
assembled at the court of the king.^ 

Meanwhile, a fleet of two hundred sliips left Denmark, 
commanded by one of the sons of king Swcn, who hod 
again become the friend of the Knglish, and approached the 
eastern coast; but when the Danes learned wlmt had passed, 
they dare<l not fight the Normans, anrl turned their helms 
towards Flanders.^ Waltheof was accuscil of having invited 
them over; he denied the charge, but the Norman woman 
whom be liad received in marriage from king William be- 
came his denouncer, and bore witness against him.^ The 
votes of the assembly or of the court (as it was then called) 
were divided as to the sentence which should be passed upon 
the Saxon chief. Some were for death, as for a revolted Eng- 
lishman, others for perpetual imprisonment, as for a disloyal 
officer of the king.® The discussion lasted for nearly a year, 
during which time Waltheof was confined in the royal for- 
tress of Winchester. At lost his enemies prevailed, and in 
one of the courts which was held three times a year, sentence 
of death was pronounced.’ Contemporary English writers 
accuse Judith, the niece of tiic king, married to Waltheof 
against her will, ofhaving desired ondurgedthe sentence which 


• ' ChroD. 8 ^dd., p. 

* D« DurgoDsiba* qui muiMniDl in burq-i dc Nonric, oblfruiit ri maoenl 
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was to widow her and to Bet her at liberty.* jVioreover, mRnjr 
NormanB aspired to the three earltloma possessed by the 
Saxon <5hief; and Ivo Taille-Bois, whose lands joined his, 
and who desired to annex them, w as one of the most eager 
for hia destruction.® Lastfy, the king, to whom AValtheof 
was no longer useful, rejoiced at a pretext for getting rid of 
him; if we may believe the old chroniclers, he had long en- 
tertained this desire.* 

Early in the morning, while the people of Winchester still 
slept, the Normans conducted the Saxon chief beyond the 
walls of the city. Waltheof Avalked to execution, attired in 
his costume ns carl, the outer portions of which he distributed 
among the priests and poor people who followed him, and 
whom the Normans allowed to approach, on account of their 
limited number and wholly peaceful aspect. Coming to an 
eminence at a lliort distance from the w^alls, the poldiera 
stopped, and the Saxon, prostrating himself, with his fltce to 
the ground, prayed in under tones for some minutes; the 
Normans, fearing lest delay shouhl spread the rifews of the 
execution tlirough the city, and a rising take pkl^ to save 
Waltheof, said to him impatiently: "Rise, 'that We.may fulfil 
our orders.” As a last request, he asked them to await 
until he had said the Lord’s Pmyer, for hlmtolf and for 
them. They consented, and Waltheof, rising from hiaproe- 
trate attitude, but remaining on bis knees, began to uy, in a 
loud voice: " Our Father, which art in heaven,” but at the 
first words of the verse : " and lead us not into temptation,” 
the executioner, whoperhaps -saw the early rays of the coming 
day, would wait no longer, and, suddenly drawing his large 
Bword, decapitated the condemned man with a single blow.^ 
Hifl body whs thrown into a hole dug between two roada, and 
hastily covered with earth.* 

Having been unable to save the life of Waltheof, the 
Saxons went into mourning for his death, aod honoui^ 
hio with the name of " martyr,” which they had just 
awarded on the same grounds to bishop Eghelwin, who had 
died of hunger in a Norman dungeon.^ " They sought,” nys 

> Infulf., p. Vj. I n. > Joh. do FoHan, p. 009. 
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a contemporary, “to efface his memory from this world, but 
they did not succeed, for we firmly believe that heia in heaven 
with the bleaaed.”' It waa reported among the aerfa and 
towna-people of England, that after fifteen daya intermenL 
the body of the last chief of the English race, when removed 
by the monks of Croyland, had appeared intact and sprinkled 
with fresh blood. ^ Other miracles, propagated in like man- 
ner by patriotic superstition, were operated, it was said, at 
the tomb of Waltlieof, erected, with the king’s permission in 
the chapel of the abbey of which he had been patron.^ The 
news of these prodigies affrighted the Is'orman widow of the 
decapitated chief. To appease the soul of him she had be- 
trayed, and whose death she hod occasioned, she repaired to 
Croyland to the tomb of Waltlieof, and offered a silken cloth, 
which she placed on the sepulchre. The chronicles of the time 
relate that an invisible arm repelled her ofi'eriug, and that 
men suw the piece of stuff raised and cost to a distance, us if 
by B violent gust of wind.^ 

WultTctel, the abbot of^Croyland, an Englishman, hastened 
to make known these miraculous events, by narrating 
them ID the Saxon language from the pulpit of his church. 
But the Normans did not long permit him to continue 
his preaching in peace, and he was accused of idolatry be- 
fore a council held in London. The assembled bishops and 
earls degraded him from his ecclesiastical dignity, and sent 
him, aa a simple monk, far from his friends, to the abbey of 
Glastonbury, ruled by a Norman named Toustain, conspi- 
cuous among all the abbots of the conquest for his hard and 
ferocious disposition.^ This example, however, did not cast 
down the popular supersLition: founded upon national 
regrets, it disappeared only with those regrets, when the 
sons of the Saxons bad forgotten the old cause for which 
their ancestora had suffered. But this period did not arrive 
so speedily As the conquerors desired; and forty years after 
the death of Waltheof, when the government of the monaa- 
lery of Croyland had passed through a succession of foreign 

' FIditdl. Wl^rn. Chron., p. 6')9. Onler. ViiaJ., ut itip. 
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abbot0| under the HUthority of one Geolfroy, a native of Or- 
leans, miracles again began to be worked at the tomb of the 
last Saxon chief. People of English race came in crowds 
to visit hii sepulchre, the monks of Norman origin, who oc- 
cupied the abbey, ridiculing their fervour and abusing them 
and the object of their worship, calling the latter a felon 
traitor, justly punished with death.' 

The widow of Wallheof inherited all his possessions, and 
even the Idnds which he had given in full and entire posses 
slon to the abbey of Croyland were resumed and given to 
her.^ Judith hoped to share this vast inheritance with a 
husband of her own choice; but she was mistaken; the same 
power that had disposed of hep hand to gain over a Saxon, 
now proposed to employ it in repaying the services of a 
Frenchman. Without consulting his niece any more than on 
the former occasion, king William offered the possessions 
of Woltheof to one wSinion, from the town of Senlis, a brave 
knight, but lame and ill-formed. Judit)||| expressed an utter 
contempt for the man and refused the match: the Conqueror, 
little accustomed to make his policy yield to the fancies of a 
woman, gave to Simon dc Senlis the earldom of Northamp- 
ton, and the whole inheritance of Waltheof, without his 
widow, w ho thus lost the fruit of her treachery. alone 

with two children, she led an obscure and mournful life in a 
remote corner of England. The Normans despise^l her be- 
cause she had become poor; the Saxons abhorred her as an 
infamous traitor; and the old historians of English race ex- 
hibit a degree of joy in relating her years of desolation and 
sorrow.* 

The execution of Woltheof completed the prostration of the 
conquered nation., It would seem that the |>eople had not 
lost all hope, so long as they saw one of their countrymen 
invested with great power, even though under foreign au- 
tliorily. After the death of the son of Siward, there was not 
ill England, of all tliiw iiivesliMl with honours and politiciil 
t'unctionss uno single man born in the country who did nni 
look upon iliQ ualivcM as enemies or brute-beasts. All 

' Order. Vli*l , lib. W. p. IVW 
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religious authority had also passed into the hands of men of 
foreign race, and of the old Saxon prelates there remained 
only Wulffitan, bishop of Worcester.' He was a simple, 
we^-minded man, incapable of even a daring thought, and 
who, as we have seen above, after a momentary impulse of 
patriotic enthusiasm, became heartily reconciled with the 
conquerors. He hod since rendered them important services; 
he had made pastoral visitations and proclaimed the amnisties 
of the king in the provinces still in commotion; he had 
marched in person against Roger de Hereford, on the banks 
of the Severn; but he was of English race: his day came, as 
that of others had con^ 

In the year 1076, \v ulfsipn was cited before a council of 
Norman bishops and lords, assembled in the church of West- 
minster, and presided ovit by king Williiuii and archbishop 
Laiifranc. The assembly unanimously deidarcd that the Saxon 
prelate was incapable of exercising the episcopal functions in 
England, by reaiM of his not Inung able to speak French.^ 
In virtue of this singular judgment, the king and archbishop 
ordered the condemned predate to resign the sialf and ring,^ 
the ensigns rd' his dignity. Astonishment and indignation at 
being so ill rewarded inspired Wulfslan with an energy en- 
tirely new to him; he rose, and holding his pastoral slatf in 
his hand, walked straight to the tomb of king Eilward, wlio 
WHS buried in this church; there, stopping and addressing the 
dead man, in the English tongue, he said: lliou, Edward, 
gaYeflt me this staff; to thee 1 return it and confide it.’'* Then 
turning towards the Normans: “ I received this from a Ik t- 
ter man than any of you; I return it to him, lake it from him 
if you can.”^ As he pronounced these lost words, the Saxon 
energetically struck the tombstone with the end of the pas- 
toral staff. His air and this unexpecteJ action produced on 
the aosembly an impression of utter astonishment, mingled 
with superstitious fear: the king and (he primate did not re- 
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and emitted the lost English bishop to 

. v^|^*bbhpi]W iopL^ination Converted this affair into a prodigy, 
a00 the spread^ th^t the pastoral staff of W ulfsj^, when 

lie itrhok toe stone with it, had penetrated deep iiltd%, as into 
soft earth, and that i^) o^e had been able to withdraw it but 
the Baxon him^lf, ^hon the foreigners had revi^hed their 
' santence.^ After the death of Wulfstan, who was BU|ft}^d,ed 
in his see by 'a capon of Bayeux, named Samsoii^ the EnK^h 
honoured him, as they had done^Waltheof and Eghelwin, wii|i 
the title of ' ti was so ‘with almost all those who, 

eminent for dignity and character, steered death or persecu- 
tion for the cause of Anglo-SaxM nationality. 

All this seems somewhat strangC to us of the present day; 
for oppressed nations have lost the Custom of making saints 
of their defenders and friends; they have strength of mind 
enough to pre^^erve the remembrance of those whom they have 
loved, without surrounding their names ^jjj^ a superstitious 
glory. Rut whatever the difference between our patriotic 
manners and those of the mrm who have preceded us qn the 
earth, let this difference inspire us neither with anger nor 
with contempt towards them. The grand thought of human 
independence was revealed to them as to us; they environed 
it with their favourite symbols; they assembled around it all 
that they deemed noblest, and made it religious as we make 
it poetical. It is the same conviction and the same enthu- 
siasm expressed in a different manner; the same inclination 
to imronrtalire those who have devoted their life to the good 
^oC their fellow-creatures. 

' Muilh. Paris. Vtttr Abhaium S illutni, i. 49. 
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One of the neceaaary phases of all conquests, great or small, 
is, that the conquerors quarrel among themselves for the pos^ 
session and partition of the property of the conquered. Thu 
Normans did not escape this necessity. there were no 

more rebels to subdue, England became a cause of intestine 
war to her musters; and it was in the bosom of lier new royal 
family, between the father and his eldest son, that discord first 
broke out. His son Robert, whom the Normans sumamed 
in their language, Gamb^roji or CourU-Hevse, on account of 
the shortness of hi.s legs,' had, bcTore the battle of ITostiiigtf, 
been named by duke William heir to his lands and title. Tliis 
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nomination had taken place, accordin;^ to custom, with the for- 
mal consent of the barons of Normandy, who had all taken the 
path to young Robert, os to their future lord. When William 
had become king, the young man, whose ambition was aroused 
by his father's successes, required him at least to abdicate in 
hiA.favour the government of Normandy; but the king refused, 
willing to keep both his old duchy and his new kingdom. A 
violent quarrel ensued, in which the two younger brothers, 
William RuFus and Henry, took part against Robert, nnder 
colour of filial alfection, but in reality to supplant hini, if they 
could, in the succession which their father had assigned to 
him.* 

One day tliat the kjng was ut Laigle with his sons, William 
and Henry came to Robert’s apartments, in the liouse of one 
Roger Chaussiegue, and ascending to the upper rooms began 
to play at dice, after the manner of the soldiers of that time; 
then they made a great noise, and threw water upon Robert 
and his friends, who were in the court-yort^below. Irritated 
by this insult, Robert hastened, sword in hand, to chastise his 
brothers: ther? was a great tumult, which the king had some 
difficulty in appeasing. On the following night, the Jroung 
man, followed by all his companions, left the town, and pro- 
ceeded to Rouen, where he attempted to surprise the citadel, 
but failed in his object. Many of his friends were arrested; 
he himself escape<l, with some others, and, passing the frontier 
of Normandy, took refuge in La Perclie, where Hugh, 
nephew of Aubert-le-Ribaud, received him in his castles 
Sorel and Roymalord.'^ 

A reconciliation afterwards took place between the fathei 
and son, but it did not hvst long; for the young men who 
surrounded the latter began again to stimulate his ambi- 
tion by ever^ device. “Noble son of a king,” said lliey, 
“ tliy father s people must take good core of his treosun.*, 
since Uiou hast not n penny to bestow on thy foUo.vers. AMiy 
endurest thou to remain so poor, when thy father is so rich? 
Ask him for a portion of his England, or at least for the 
duchy of Normandy, which he promised tbec before all his 
Iwirons.” Robert, excited by this and similar suggestions, 
renewed his former rc<]uesl, but the king again refused, and 
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exhorted him. in a paternid tone, to return to hia duty, aild 
especially to moke choice of better counsellors, wise and grave 
personfs of mature age, such as archbishop Lanfranc. *' Sir 
king,” sharply replied Robert, “ I come here to claim my 
right, and not to listen to sermons; I heard enough of them, 
and wearisome enough they were, when I was at my gr^n- 
mar. Answer me therefore distinctly, so that I may know 
what I have to do; for I am firmly resolved not to live on the 
bread of others, and not to receive the wages of any man/' 

The kipg answered angrily, that he would not divest him- 
self of Normandy; where he wn.s bom, or shore England, 
which he had acquired by so miiqli labour. “ Well,” said 
llnbert, “ I will go — I will go and serve Strangers, and per- 
haps obtain from them what is refused me in my own 
country.” lie departed, and went through Flanders, Lorraine, 
i rcrniiiny, then to France and Aquitaine, visiting, says on 
idd historian, dukes, counts, and rich lords of coatlcs, telling 
tlieni his grievnnoBs and demanding their aid; but nil he re- 
ceived for the sujiport ol^ his cause he spent upon mounte- 
bank.'^ parasites, debauched women, and soorf found himself 
i*ompwlcd to beg afresh, or to borrow at enormous usury, 
^latildo, his mother, sometimes sent him money unknown to 
ihe king. William heanl of this, and forbad her to send any 
more; she disobeyed, and the irritated king reproached her, 
in bitter terms, “with supporting his enemies by the treasure 
he had placed in her keeping;” he ordered MatihliA^ mes- 
senger, who conveyed the money, to be arrested and to have 
his ryc.s put out; but the latter, a Dreton, named Samson, 
escaped, and turned monk, to save at once, says on old chro- 
nicle, his soul and his body.‘ 

After much journeying, young Robert /epaired, under the 
.liispices of Philip, king of France, to the castle of Gerberoy, 
in Beauvoisis, on the confines of Normandy. He was well 
received hefe by Elie, viscount of the castle, and by his col- 
league; for, ‘JayB^he old narrator, it was the custom at Ger- 
beroy to have two seigneurs equal in power, and to receive 
fugitives From all countries.* There the son of the Con- 
f[ueror osseniblwl n body of mercenaries; some came lo him 
from France and Normandy; even men-at-arms of king Wil- 
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liam, and several of those who had been flattering him daily, 
and living at hia table, quitted their posts, and repaired to 
Gerberoy;’ and at length he himself, crossing the sea, came 
in person to besiege the castle where his son had shut himself 

up. 

in a sally made by Robert, he engaged, hand to hand, a 
knight enveloped in armour, wounded him in the arm, and 
threw him from his horse; the voice of the wounded man 
told him that it was his father he had overthrown; he in- 
stantly dismounted, aided him to rise and to regain bis saddle, 
and left liim free to depart. ^ The Norman chiefs and bishops 
endeavoured once more to reconcile father and son; butAVil- 
liam at first resisted their intreaties. “ Why,” said he, “ do 
you solicit me in favour of a traitor who has seduced from 
me my soldiers, those whom I have fed with my bread, and 
whom I have supplied with the arms they bear?” He, how - 
ever, ultimately gave in; but the good understanding bctw'een 
father ond son was not of long duration; for the third time, 
Robert withdrew, went into a foreign country, and returned 
no more durinj his father’s -life.^ The king cursed him on 
his departure, and the historians of the age attribute to 
this malediction the misfortunes wdiich filled the life of the 
oldest son of William the Bastard — misfortunes of which, as 
we have seen, the conqugst of England was the first cause.* 
From these dissensions, which troubled the repose of the 
chief iff the conquerors, the conquered derived no advantage; 
and if, in the absence of William, the royal hand itself w'cighei 
not upon that people, other hands, those of earls, viscounts, 
judges, prelates, and ahlmls, all of foreign race, made it feel 
their heaviness. Among the most pitiless of these ministers 
of the conquest, figured the Lorrainesp, Vaulclicr, bishop of 
Durham, who, since the execution of Wnltheof, had added to 
his ecclesiastical office the government of the whole country 
between the Tweed and the Tyne.' The friend^ of the earl- 
bishop loudly vaunted bis administration, praised him 
for equal skill in repressing the rebellions of the English by 
the edge of the sw’ord, and in reforming their morals by the 
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power of his discourses.' The simple fact was, that Vnulcher 
harassed his province by insupportable exactions, that he 
allowed his officers, after him, to levy tributes on their own 
account, and that he permitted his soliliei's also to rob and 
murder with impunity.'^ Among those whom he put to death 
without trial was one Liulf, a man beloved by the wfiole 
country, who had retired to Durham after having been de- 
spoiled by the Normans^ of nil the property ha possessed in 
the south of England. This murder, executed with most 
atrocious circums^nces, put the crowning point to the hatred 
of the people to the Lforrainese bishop and his agents. The 
old :;pirit of Northuinl>erland was aroused, and the inhabi- 
tants of that district, so fatal to foreigners, assembled os in 
the time of Robert Comine. ^ 

They held nocturnal conferences, and unanimously agreed 
to proceed with concealed weapons to the assembly of justice, 
held from time to time by the bishop, at the county court.'' 
TJiis court was held on the banks of the Tyne, near the New 
CiLslle, built by the confiuerors on the high road to Scotland, 
at Jf place called in Suxon Gotes-lleaved, or GoaLs-lIead.*' 
The Northumbrians repaired hither in great numbers, as if 
to address humble and pacific solicitations to their lord. They 
demanded reparation for the wrongs that had been done them. 

I will not retlress any of these,” said the bishop, unless 
you first give me four hundred |K)unds, good monejfc” The 
Saxon who, knowing French, spoke in the name of the real, 
asked permission to confer with them, and all went apart for 
a moment, os if to consult together about paying the sum de- 
maJided; but suddenly the speaker, who was the chief also of 
the plot, cried out in the English tongue, Short reed, gotnl 
reed, slay ye the bishop At this si^al, they drew tlieir 
weapons, threw themselves upon the Lorrainese, killed him, 
and with him an hundred men of Norman or Flemish race.** 
Two servants only, Englishmen by birth, were spared by the 
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conspirators.^ The popular rising extended to Durham; the 
fortress built there by the Normans was attacked; but the 
gEUrison, numerous and well provided, resisted the Northum- 
brikns, who, after a siege 6f four days, became discouraged, 
and dispersed.^ 

At this new indication of life given by the population or 
the north, Eudes, bishop of Bayeux, the king’s brother, and 
one of his liqutcnanta in his absence, promptly marched to 
Durham, with a numerous army. Without taking the time or 
the trouble to investigate the circumstanc|^ of the insurrec- 
tion, he promiscuously seized the natives, who, confiding in 
their innocence, remained in their homes, and beheaded or 
inutiliitcd them.^ Others only purchased th^ir life by sur- 
rendering all they possessed. Bishop Eudes pillaged the 
church of Durham, and carried away all that remained of the 
sacred ornaments that E^elwin had saved by removing them 
to Lindisfarn.^ He renewed throughout Northumberland the 
ravages made there by his brother in 1070; and it was this 
second devastation which, added to the first, impressed upon 
the northern counties of England that aspect of desolhtion 
and gloom which they presented for more than a century 
afterwards.'^ “ Thus,” says au historian, who lived seventy 
years later, “ thus were cut the nerves of this county, once 
BO flourishing. Those towns, formerly so renowned, now 
BO abos^ those lofty towers, which threatened heaven, now 
in ruins, those pasture flelds, once smiling and watered by 
sparkling rills, now wholly waste, the stranger who sees 
them, beholds with a sigh, the old inhabitant no longer n - 
coanises.”^ 

In this county, ruined as it wos, the population, half Saxon, 
half Danish, long preserved ils ancient spirit of independence, 
and of somewhat savage pride. The Norman successors of 
the Bastard dwell in full safety in the southern ‘provinces; 
but it was scarcely 'without apprehension that they journey e<i 
beyond the Hunilwir; and an historian of the twelflh century 
tells us that they never visited that part of their kingdom 
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without the escort of an army of veteran roltlicrs.' It was in 
the north that the tendency to rebel against the social order 
established by the conquest longest endured; it was the north 
which, for more than two centurie^ furnished those bands of 
outlaws who were the political Buccessora of the refugees of 
the camp of Ely, and of the companions of Hereward. His- 
tory hofl not understood them; it has passed them over in 
silence, or else, adopting the legal acts of the. time, it ha.^ 
branded them with names which divest them of all interest, 
with the names of rebels, robbers, and bandits. But let us 
not be misled by these apparently odious titles; in all coun- 
tries subjugated by foreigners, they have been given by the 
victors to tlie brave men who in small numbers took refuge 
in the mountains or in the forests, abandoning the towns and 
cities to those who chose to support slavery.* If the Anglo- 
Saxon nation had not the courage tcTfollow their example, it 
at least loved those who gave it, and accompanied them with 
its blessing. While ordinances, draw n up in the French lan- 
guage, required all the inhabitants of the cities and boroughs 
of England to hunt the outlaw, the man of the forest^ us n 
wolf,^ to pursue him from hundred to hundred, with hue and 
cry, the English sang ballads iu honour of this enemy to 
foreign rule, who, as they expressed it, had the carl’s purse fur 
Ilia treasure, and the king’s deer for his herd. The popular 
poets celebrated his victories, his combats, his stratagems 
against the agents of authority. They sang how he had out- 
stripped the men and horses of the viscount, how he had taken 
the bishop, had put him to a thousand marks ransom, and 
made him dance a measure in his pontifical robes. ^ 

The Norman bishop, Eudes dc Bayeux, after his expedi- 
tion into North umber loud, became fomotiB among bis people, 
QB one of the greatest quellers of the Elnglish;^ he was chief 

m 
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of judges, or grand justiciary of all England, earl of 
Kent and of Hereford, since the imprisonment of Roger Fitz- 
Osbern. The reputation he enjoyed inflated him with pride, 
and the power he exercised in England and in Normandy 
excited in him the ambition of the greatest power then ex- 
tant, tlie papal power. Some Italian soothsayers had pre- 
dicted that a pope named Kude.s should succeed Gregory VII. 
The bishop ,of Baycux, relying upon this prediction, com- 
menced intrigues at Rome, bought a palace there, sent rich 
presents to those whom the people beyond the Alps still 
called senators^ and loaded the pilgrims of Normandy and 
England with letters and despatches;' he engaged Noi1id|At 
barons and knights, among others Hugh le Loup, earl of Ch^*^ 
ter, to follow him into Italy, in order to constitute a brilliant 
escort for him. King William, while still in Norjipandy, beard 
of these preparations, w^ich, for some reason OC other, dis- 
pleased him. Not desiring that his brother should become 
pope, he sailed, and surprised him at sea, oil the Isle of Wight. 
The king immediately assembled the Norman chiefs in that 
island, and accused before them the bishop of having abused 
his power of judge and carl; of having, beyond all measure, 
illtreatcd the Saxons, to the great danger of the common 
cause; of having des|>oiled the churches; and lastly, of having 
attempted to seduce and take with him, beyond the Afps, the 
warriors upon whose fidelity rested the safety of the country. 

“ Consider these grievances,” said the king to the assem- 
bly, “ and tell me how 1 ought to act towards such n brother.* 
No one dared reply. “ IajI him then be arrested,” continued 
the king, ''and put into safe custody.” None present dared 
lay his hand upon the bishop. Hereupon the king advanced 
and seixed him by his robe. *' I am a priest,” cried Thides', 
" 1 am the minister of the Lord : the pope alone can judge 
me.” Rut William, witlmut quitting his hold, -answered: 
" It is not A priest nor prelate I judge; it is my earl, my 
vassal and false viceroy whom 1 orresU” The brother of the 
conqueror of Engloud was taken to Normandy and impri> 
Bon^ in a fortress,* perba^ys hi the same where still languished 
Ulfnoth, tho brother of king Harold, whose fate was now like 
his own, after fifteen years of d fortune so diflerenL 
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The repronrhes of the kin^ to the bishop its to his coAdiict 
in the north of Englnnil, if they are not an invention of the 
old historian, seem to betray some fears of a fresh rising on 
the part of those avIio had killed llobert Comine, reUken 
York, massacred bishop Vaulcher, and who joyfully Uaatened 
to embrace every and any enemy of the Normans that landed 
on their coasts. Such an apprehension was not entirely 
futile, for more than one revolt broke out in the neighbour- 
hood of Durham, under the administration of William, suc- 
cessor to tke Lorrainese.* In the rest of England the con- 
^lucred sliow'cd less energy, or more resignation to their suf- 
lerings. Few positive facts as to the nature of their suffer- 
ings have come down to ns, and those, few relate, for the 
most part, to the miseries of the clergy, the only class of the 
oppressed men of old Englnml that has founu historians, 
lltjwevcr, what was done to this prt\ileged class may enable 
us to conjecture to what the other classes, wlioni religious 
scruples did not protect, would be subjected; and an incident 
in the internal rule of iiii English monastery, under a Nor- 
mal^ abbot, in the sixteenth year of the compiest, will aid us 
in forming an idea of the rule of the coiniuerors in the cities 
and provinces under the authority of the earls, viscounts and 
bailiffs of the foreign king.^ 

The ermvent of Glastonbury, Somersetshire, after the depo- 
sition of Eghclnotli, its Saxon abbot, had been given to Tous- 
Lain, a monk of Caen. Toustnin, according to the custom of 
other Normans, who had become abbots in England, had 
begun with lessening tlicmtions given to his monks, in order 
to render them more manageable; but hunger only irri- 
tated them against the power of him whom they loudly 
te^1le<^ intruder.^ The abbot, from national predilections, 
or out of pure despotism, ordered his Saxon monks to learn 
to chant .the service aller the method of a famous musi- 
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3ian of F^K-amp, and thn Saxons, as much through hatred of 
the Norman music, as from habit, adhered to the Gregorian 
chant. ^ They received repeated injunctiojis to renounce it, 
B0 well os many other ancient usages; but they resisted, and 
at length declared, in full chapter, their firm resolution not 
to change it. The Norman arose in a fury, went out, and 
immediately returned at the head of a body of soldiers, fully 
armed. 

At this sight the monks fled towards the church, and took 
Refuge in the choir, the door of which they had time to shut.‘^ 
The soldiers attempted to force it, and meanwhile sonic ot 
them climbed the pillars, and, placing themselves on 
rafters at the top of the choir, assailed the monks below with 
discharges of arrows. The latter, retreating to the high altar, 
glided bebinfl the shrines or reliquaries, which, serving them 
as ramparts, received the arrows discharged against them. 
The great crucifix of the altar soon bristled with these mis- 
siles.^ By and bye the door of the choir yielded to the efforts 
of the soldiers, and the Saxons, forc^.d in their retreat, were 
attacked with swords and lances; they defended themselves 
as best they could with the wooden benches and the metal 
candlesticks; they even wounded some of the soldiers,^ but the 
arms were too unequal; eighteen monks were killed or mortally 
wounded, and their blood, says the contemporary chronicle, 
poured down the steps of the altar. ^ Another historian says, 
that he could recite many facts similar to this, but that he pre^ 
fere to pass them over in silence, as equally painful to write 
and to reod.^ 

In the year 1083 died Matilda, wife of king William. An 
old narradve says that the counsels of this Lady more than 
emoe softened the sotjl of the conqueror; that she often dis- 
posed him to clemency towards the English, but that oAer 
her death William ab^dooed himself without reserve to his 
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tyrannioal humour.' Fncts are wanting to subetantiate this 
aggravation of oppression and misery for the conquered 
people, and the imagination can scarcely supply the dcflciencv. 
for it is difficult to odd a single shade to the dark picture of 
the unhappiness of the preceding years. The only differ- 
ence observable between the epoch of the conquest which 
followed the death of Matilda, and those which have been 
already narrated is, that' William, having nothing further to 
gain in powej’ over the natives, begun to create lor himself n 
personal domination over his companions in victory. 

Necessity had probably as large a share in this enterprise 
as ambition; nothing remaining to take from the Knglislu 
the king found himself obliged to levy contributions on the 
NormanI themselves for the maintenance of the comnioii 
property. In the year 1083 he exacted sixpence in silver 
for every liide of land throughout the kingdom, without dis- 
tinction of poSessor.^ The Norman warrior, worn out by 
twenty years of combats, found himself obligeil to pay, nut of 
the revenues of the domain he had conquered in the days of 
his yauth and strength, the hire of a new army. 

From this epoch dates a spirit of mutual distrust and secret 
hoetiliiy between tlie king and his old friends; they accused 
each other of avarice and selfishness. William reproached 
the Norman chiefs with caring more for their private in- 
terest than for the common safety; with tliinking more of 
building forms, raising flocks, or forming studs, than of hold- 
ing themselves in readiness against the native or foreign 
eoemy.^ In their turn, tlie chiefs rcprtjaclicd the king with 
being beyond all measure greedy of gain, and with desiring 
to appropriate to himself, under false pretexts of general 
utility, Uie wealth acquired by the labour of all. In order 
to rest his demand of contributions, or money services, on a 
fixed baaist.Wiliiam ordered a general terri I orial inquest to be 
made, and a register prepared of all the miitalions of properly 
brought about in England by iJic conquest; he desired to 
know into what hands throughout the country the Saxon do- 
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mains had passed, and how many of these still retained their 
possesions in virtue of special agreements with himself or his 
baronsf^ how many acres of land there were in each domain, how 
many were sufficient for the maintenance of a man-at-arms, 
and how many men -at- arms tliere were in each province or 
county of Kngland; what was the gross amount derived in 
various ways from the cities, towns, boroughs and hamlets, 
what was the exact property of cacli earl, baron, knight, or 
scrgeant-at-arins; what land, how many men holding fiefs 
on that hind, how many Saxons, how much cattle, an^ how 
many ploughs each possessed.^ 

This undertaking, in which modern historians have thought 
they discerned the stamp of administrative geniusy« was 
simply the result of the peculiar position of the Norman king, 
03 chief of a conquering army, and of the necesity of establish- 
ing some kind of order in the chaos of the conquest. This is so 
entirely the case, that in other conquests, the oetails of which 
have been transmitted to us, for example, in th^t of Greece 
by the Latin crusaders in the thirteenth century, we find the 
same kind of inquest instituted by the chiefs of the invasion, 
on a wholly similar plan.'^ 

In virtue of the orders of king William, Henry de Fer- 
riercs, Walter, Giffnrd, Adam, brother of Eudes the senes- 
chal, and Uemi, bishop of Idncoln, with other personages 
selected from among the officers of justice and of the Ex- 
chequer, made a progress through the counties of England, 
establishing a court of inquiry in each place of any im|)ortance.^ 
They suminoncd before them the Norman viscount of each 
p^rovince, or of each Saxon shirc^ a personage whom the 
Saxons, in their liuigiiage, still called by the ancient title of 
jAirff-rrrf or sheriff. They then Bummoned, or caused the 
viscount to summon, nil the Norman barons of the neigh- 
bourhood, and called upon llicm to ilate the precise limits of 
tlielr possessions and of their territorial jurisdictions; then 
some of the inspectors, or cum inissi oners delegated by them, 
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proceeded to each laige domiuD and to each district, or hun- 
dred, as the Saxons called it. There they made the French 
men-at-arms of each seigneur, and every English inhabitant 
of the hundred, declare upon oath how many frce-holders or 
lease-holders there were on the domain,* what portion each 
occupied in full and modified property, the names of the actual 
holders, the names of those who had possessed them before 
the conquest, and the various mutations of property that had 
taken place since. So that they required, say the narratives 
of the time, three declarations concerning each estate ; wluit 
it had been in the time of king Edward; what it was when 
William gave it, and wlint it was at tlie time being.* Under 
each particular return was inscribed this form : “ Tliis is 
wha^^ lioa been sworn by nil the Freiiclimen and all the 
Englishmen of the hundred.”^ 

In each town they inquired what taxes the inhabitants had 
paid to the an«;icnt kings, and wbnt the town prwluccd to the 
officers of the C'ftiir|uernr; bow many bouses tlu*. war of llio 
conquest or the construction (»f fortrc.sscs bad done away willii 
how many houses the * conquerors liad taken; how many 
Saxon families, rcdviciol to utter poverty, were not in a condi- 
tion to pay anything.^ In cities, they took llie oath from the 
high Norman authorities, who convoked the Saxon eitizens 
in their old Guildhall, now become llie properly of the king 
or of some foreign bnron; lastly, in places of less importance, 
they took tlie oath of the royal provost, of the priest, nnrl of 
six Saxons or villeins, us the Normans called them, of enidi 
town.'* This sur\ cy occupied six years, during which the 
commissioners of king AV'illiam went over all England, with 
the exception of the mountainous districts, north and west of 
Yorkshire, that is to .‘*ay, the five modern counties of Dur- 
ham, Northumberland, Cum1>erland, Weitmoreland, and Lan- 
cashire.® Perhaps the lands in this di.striet, cruelly devas- 
tated on t^o separate occasions, were not deemed valuable 
enough or fixedly appropriated enough to make their Hur\'cv 


' Ex AiioUTD). MSS., upHfi SrlJcii, prtpr. ad Kulnicri Hist. nor., p. 1 •'> 

- Ib. • lb. It;. 

* Domesday Dook. 

* Ex .•uonyiD. i/f anp. p. !■'». 

* Anno miflpflimo r>c1of(r^inio j^ealo ab inrimalioDe Dooiioi. vigeiimo 
qulnio rvgni Willrlmi facin c^l bia ile^ciiplio. (Domesday D., li 4wiJ.y 
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manner, siized all estates over which he had any pretension, 
and of which the occupier, although a Norman, could not or 
would not render an account} 

Another claim on his part was, that every domain which 
liaf paid any rent or service to king Edward, should pay 
the flame rent or service to him, although held by a Norman. 
This claim, founded on a regular succession to the rights of 
the English king, which could not be admitted by those who 
had forcibly dispossessed the English race, was at first ill 
received by the conquerors. Exemption from taxes or any 
money service beyond a voluntary contribution now and then, 
appeared to them the inviolable prerogative of their victory, 
and they regarded the condition of customary tax-payers as 
peculiar to the subjugated nation.^ Many resisted the de- 
mands of the king, scorning to have personal servitude im- 
p>sed upon them for the land which they had conquered. But 
others submitted; and their compliance, whether voluntary 
or purchased by William, weakened the opposition of tlie 
rest. Raoul de Courbespinc long refused to pay any ren( for 
the houses he had taken in the city of Canterbury; and Hugh 
do Montfort for the lands he occupied in Essex, ^ These two 
chiefs might act thus cavalierly with impunity; hut the 
liaughtiiiess of less powerful and less considerable men was 
sometimes severely punished. One Osbern Ic Peebeur 
(Fisher), having refused to pay the dues which his land for- 
merly paid to king Edward, as depending on his domain, was 
appi^priated by the royal agents, und his land offered to any 
one who would pay the dues demanded.' Raoul Tnille-Bois 
paid, says- the great roll, and took possession of the domain 
forfeited by Osbern Ic Pcchcur.^ 

The king thus endeavoured to levy from his own country- 
men, in the cities and lands of his demesne^ the tax esta- 
blished by the Saxon law. As to the Pmglish in these cities 
and demesne lands, besidos the tn.\ rigorously txacted, as 
being the custom of the place, and which was often doubled 
or tripled, they were further subject to n casual, orbilrary, 
yoriable impost, capriciously and harshly levied, which the 

* RatloDUT, (IrmLioArF, irdilrir ralioDpin. (D. B., 

■ CoDMueiudL>, cu»lnin«, cusiuinurii, consiumps, rnifcnviJ. 

• D. B., i. fot. rrr/ii ; Jh. ii. p. ‘2, rf r 
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Normans called tnille or taillage (tallogium). Th^^reat roll 
enumerates the tnllngable burgesses of the king, in cities, 
toir ns, and hamlets. “ The following tu'e the burgesses of 
the king at Colcliester:' Keoliiian, who holds a house and five 
acres of land; Leofwin, who holds two houses and twenty- 
live acres; Ulfrik, Edwin, Wnlfstan, Manwn, ^c.” The 
Norman soldiers and chiefs also levied tallage on the Saxons 
who lind fallen to their lot in town or country.® This is what, 
in the language of the conquerors, called having a free 
burgess or Saxon; and in this way the free men were reckoned 
by the head, were sold, given, exchanged, lent, or even 
ilivided among the Normans.^ The great roll mentions that 
,i certain viscount had in the town of Ipsw’ich two Snxnn 
burghers, the one on loan, the other in pledge;^ and that king 
AVilliam, by authentic deed, had lent the Saxon Ed wig ia 
llaonl Tnille-Iloi.s, to kt^qi him ho long ns lie should Jive.'* ® 
Many intestine disputes ninong the. conquerors for the S[K)il 
of the conquered, many invagions of Xorjimns ii|)on Normans, 
as the roll expresses it, wen* also n*cordcd in every part of 
h.ngl^nd;® for example, William de W.irenne, in Bedfordshire, 
had disseised Walter Esi>ec of a half-hide or half-acre of 
land, and had taken from him tw o horses.^ Elsewhere, Hugh 
de Corbon had usurped from Roger Bigot the half of a free 
Englishman — that is to say, live acres of bind. In Hamp- 
shire, William de In Chesniiye claimed from Chicot a certain 
portion of land, under pretext that it belonged to tlie Stf^on 
wh.osc property he had laken.'^ The hist fact, and many 
others of the same kind, prove that the Normans regarded as 
their legitimate properly all that the ancient proprietor could 

» Biirgenseu {Ib. ii. llfl.) 

• Oinnn inti bddi liberi hoinioes Hofferii tiigoi, el NormauDUfl leoet eos 
lie en. (/ft. jK 341.) 

> IbIos lib«rofl liominen caliimpnialur fin^fer Je ItamiB. (D. B., ii. .‘I'JT. ) 
TnVLMt Hugo d® Torbun, inib Hog^rio Bigol medielulem uniiis liberi Iiu- 
iniiiiB. {fh. U7(:*.) 

‘ Umbel Nomiuiuns II. UDum in VBilimonio coDlrm euDdrm, 

el mlienim p(n> drbiio. (/^ ) 

‘ Hbdc lemin leuiiil Arigi, et poinii dajr cu^ToIuil. T. H. K. banc d 
voslea W. m CDDres»il. ci per huiiid bre^em Kadulfo TillrboBc rommodaWi, 
ul cum fterT®|®l riujundiu ti\Brti, \ Ib. i, v!l|.) 

• Inta^ionex. 

■ ...Bine breve rep* des.^aisivu. \c. (/4. 1 
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have legmly claimed, ami that llic furc \r\\ ader, considering 
himself a natural succos.-or, niade ihe same claini.i, protjccuted 
the some civil Buits, that tin* natural lu lr of the Saxon would 
have done.* He aummoued tin; Kn;;lish inhabitants of the 
district as witnesses to eslahlisli the extf'iit of the rights 
which luB Hiibatitution in |)laee. of the man he had killed or 
expelled Imd eoininuiiiealeil to him.- Fn ipiently, the memor} 
of the inhal)itants, (listurl)ed hy the suflering and confusion 
of the comin’est, was lujt ef|ual Ut tlu‘.*>e appeals; frettuently. 
also, file Shu'inan wlm sought to disputi* tlie lighi of hi-^ 
conntryireii, rtd'used to abide hy llie ilepoaiLion of the ril* 
populace of thf' roiuiuered.^ In this easr*, tttfe only means i l 
terminating the diajinte was hy judicial combat hetweeii tin* 
parties, nr a trial in the king’s court.'* 

The Norman terrier speaks in many places of. unjust inva- 
tbns, di.sscizins, and wrongful pretensions.'’ It seems eunou> 
to fliul the w ord justice in the register of the expropriation ul 
on entire people; a book which cannot be properly understood, 
unless wo bear in mind throughout every page that the word 
inA«rif<inc0 means tho spoliation of an Englishman; that evei \ 
Englishman despoiled by a Norman takes tluAcefurth tin 
name oi predecessor of tho Norman; that the being with 
a Norman, meant the abstaining from inva^iou of lands or 
houses of an Englishman killed or expelled by artother Nui - 
man, and that the contrary is called iujusticc^ os is proved b) 
the^ollowing passage: “ In the county of Bedford, Eaoul 
Talue-Bois has urgustly disseized Nigel of hve hides of land, 
notoriously forming part of the inheritance of his prrdecessur^ 
and part of which is still occupied by the concubine of the 
saidNlgol.” 

Some of tho dispossci^seil Saxons ventured to prc&uU thcin- 
mIvos before tho commissioners of inquiry to set fortli their 

a 

* lltDo C'lRjiiuil,..pcr ■mrrnw[ifTm...r?yu(» inrs^ ofnn«t W. rrx nibi do- 

navtl. (A&. rolio 'il.V) 

* D* ho« Rimiu lc«iiQiaiuuia mIAuiuI Up— « iiUquiB bcuninibai lolioi co- 
mlunui. (/b. p. 14.) 

* Tm Union ion) dp Tillnnin cl rill plebr. (/^.) 

* JadieioiB pof rp^n in juirin rtgit ; Jniliirio, md b^os nen duHto. ( 
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r.IaiDif; many of these are registcreil, couclicnl in^lonn^: of 
humble supplication that no Norman cmployeil. These men 
declare J themselves jXHjr and mi.spmblc; they appealed lo ilie 
elemeney and compassion of tlie king.' Those who, by Mil* 
most abject servility, succeeded in preserving some slight 
[Mjrtioii of their paternal inheritance, were obliged to pay for 
this favour with degrading or fantastic services, or received it 
under the no less humiliating title of aims. Sons are in- 
scribed in the roll os holding the properly of their fathers bi/ 
alms."^ Free women retain their field os One Avoman 

preseives her husband’s land on condition of feeding the 
king’s dogs.^ ^ mother and her son ri'ccive tlieir own pro- 
perty in yifly on condition of each day saying prayers for tJie 
soul of Kiehanl, the king’s son.^ 

riiis Richard, son of ^^'ilIiam the C'unr]iicri)r, dieil in 1081. 
crushed by his horse against a tree in the N« w Forest^ 
Tins was a space of thirty niilc.s, newly planted with trees, 
between Salisbury and the sea. Tbi.s ili^lrict, Wfore being 
convertcil into wood land, ronlainiMl more llinii sixty parishes, 
wbicb the eonquemr broke up, and whose inhabitants be ex- 
pelled. ^ lli| not knowm whether the rea.S4in for this singular 
proceeding was purely politic, and whether 'William’s sjx*- 
cial object was to provide a secure, place of debarkation for 
his succours from Normandy, a plane where they would 
encounter no Saxon enemy; or whether, as most of the 
ancient historians say, be merely designed to satisfy his pas- 
sion and that of his sons for the chase. It is to this hior- 
dinato passion that are also altribiiled the strange and cruel 
regubtiona he made respecting the carrying arms in the 
furesta of England; but there is reason to suppose tliat these 
regulaiions had a graver motive, and that they were directed 
against the English, who, under the preteit of bunting, might 
meet in arms lor political purposes. " lie ordered, says a 
conlemportrj chronicle, that whoever should kill a stag or 

I D. D., 1. fol. 2CW. 

> ..inclemoMna cooccaaii. ilh. fbl. 21H.) ■ 7». fbl. 5a. 

‘ ...RcBinjB Oo4rici In duno, ro qaod naiii«l»al caaca auna. (7S. lot. 57.) 

• Th. bL 141. 

' Xvmt Ftfrr^. Yi 40 BpclBaa, Olonmr. wrrbo /vrrwia. 

.,.rt few pro ba«ialfefis Ibidra eonnlilaiL (Order. ViuL, 
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a hind ehtuld have hia eyea picked out; the protection given 
to stags extended also to wild boars; and he even made 
statutes to secure hares from all danger. This king loved 
wild beasts as though lie had been their father.”^ These 
laws, rigorously enforced against the Saxons, greatly increased 
their misery; for miuiy of them liad no means of subsistence 
but the chase. “ The poor murmured,’^ adds the chronicle 
iust cited, “but he made no account of tlieir ill will, and they 
were fain to obey under pain of death. 

William comprised witliin his royal demesne all the great 
forests of lOngland, i'orniidable places to the conquerors, the 
asylum of their last adversaries. These J^ws, which the 
Saxon historians ridicule as laws to protect the life of harts, ^ 
were a powerful protection to the life of the Normans; and, 
in order that their execution might be the better assured, 
hunting in the royal forests became a privilege, the conces- 
sion of which appertained to the king alone, who could at will 
grant and interdict it. Many high personages of Norman 
race, more olive to their own convenience than to the inter- 
ests of the conquest, were indignant' at this exclusive law.* 
But so long 08 the spirit of nationality remained among the 
conquered, this objection of the Normans din not prevail 
against the will of their kings. Sustained by the instinct of 
political necessity, the sons of William preserved, os exclu- 
sively as he had done, the privilege of the chase; and it was 
only when this privilege ceased to be necessary, that their 
successors found themselves constrained, however unwillingly, 
to surrender it.' 

Then, that is to say, in the thirteenth century, the parks of 
the Norman proprietors were no longer included within tho 
royal fore.st 8 , and tlje lord of each domain obtained tbe^ree 
enjoyment of his \v(K)ds; his dogs were no longer subject^ to 
inutilation of limbs,''* and the royal foresters, verderers, or 
viewers, no longer prowled incessantly round his house to 
surprise him in some offence against the forest laws, and to 

* HiuloonTc, Kf 5 m/». Sub swiilie he lufode Uia h«idflar 

BW\Ur he wwrf heom Mer. (Suon. Clirwn., p. IDI.) 

' Chrvn. Sbx,, p. 101. 

^ Ticra slRiuii lie Irporibns «i peiirulo imrouiieR evsent, 
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moke him pay a h&avy fine. On the contrary, the royal law 
for the preservation of game, great and small, was extended 
in favour of the descendants of the rich Normans, enahliug 
them to have game-keepers of their own to kill with impunity 
the poor Englishman who might be detected laying wait for 
deer or hares.* At a later period, the poor man himself, the 
descendant of the Saxons, having ceased to be formidable to 
the rich heirs of the other race, was only punjshed, Avheu 
he dared to hunt, with a year’s imprisonment, and the pro- 
viding responsible bail to answer for his not committing any 
such crime for the future, “in parks, or forests, or warrens, 
or fish-ponds, oPtonywhere, against the peace of our lord the 

The last peculiarity that wc shall cite, ns exhibited by the 
great register of the Norman conquest, is that we find there 
the proof that king William established as a general law, 
that every title to property anterior to his invasion, and every 
act of transfer or transmission of property made by a man of 
English race posterior t^ the invasion, was null and void, 
unlesi he himself had formally ratified it. In iho first terror 
caused by tike conquest, some Englishmen had made over 
port of their lands to churches, cither in actual gift, for the 
good of their souls and bodies, or in feigned gift, to secure 
that portion to their sons, should the domains of the sjiints of 
England be respected by the Normans. This precaution 
was futile, and when the churches could not produce written 
proof that the king had confirmed the gift, or, in other words, 
that he himself had made it, the land was seized to his 
account.^ Such woa the case with the domain of Ailrik, 
who, before departing for the war against the Saxons, had 
assigned his manor to the convent of Si. Peter, in Essex; 
and it was so with the estate of one Edrik, made over before 
the conquesj to the monastery of Abingdon.^ 

This law was more than once put in force, and all title to 

1 Si fiigit Dccidalur malefaclor, non obliurbil juB Dec appellum. (Ad- 
diiam^nlA id MbIlL. I’uiB, i. lOU.) * Ib. 

" Kortunain Irnuil Godid quedaro rsmiDa T. H. E....hBiJc lenajn dnli. 
. ..Suiclo-PBiiln, posiquBin rex Teuil in ADglimm, »ed non oBlendil brcTem 
nee coDce^nm regie. (D. D.. ii. 13.) 

* ...EdiictiB, qui rnm irnehfti, delibermTii ilium fliio suo qai enl Id 
Abendone moamebuj, nt ad fixmain illud lenrrei. (/&. i, 'iD.) 
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propeily whatsoever utterly effaced and annihilated for the sons 
of the Anglo-SaxoDS. This fact is attested by the Norman 
Richard Lenoir, bishop of Ely about the middle of the twelfth 
century, lie relates that the English, daily dispossessed by 
their lords, addressed great complaints to the king, saying 
that the ill treatment they had to undergo from the other 
race, and the liatnal exhibited towards them by it, left them 
no resource but to abandon the eountry.^ After long delibe- 
ration, the kings and their council decided that in future all 
that a man of lOiiglish race obtained from the lords, as pay- 
ment for personal services, or as the result nf n legiil agree- 
lULMit, should be irrevocably secured to him, but ou coml'^on 
that be slioubl reuuuuee all right fouuiled Li])r)u anterior 
posscission.- “ This decision,” adds the bishop of Ely, ‘‘ was 
sage and benefieial; and it obliged the sons of the Conquered 
10 seek the good graces of their lords by submission, obe- 
dieuec, and devotion. So tliat now no Englishman possessing 
lauds or houses or other property, is proprietor thereof by 
title of iiiheritaiice. or paternal sueC'^ssidn, but only in virtue 
of a donation made to him in recommence for his loyal 
sL'rviees,”^ 

It WHS in the year 1()H(3 that the compilation of the (irrnC 
Hoi! of the Normans — the Book of Jufkjmcnt oi' the Saxons — 
was finialied; and in the same year there was a great convo- 
cation of all the eoMiiuering chiefs, laymen and priests. In 
this couiieil were discussed the various claims registered in 
the i*oll of inquest, and tiie discussion did not terminate with- 
out quarrels between the king and liis barons; there were grave 
>:oulerencL'»s between lhr*m, says a conteinimniry chronicle, 
ajlou the important distinction a.s to what ought to be defini- 
tively regarded ns^legitliimte in the oecupations unddP the 
inquest,* Most of the individual invasions were mtified; 
but as some exceptions were made, there was a dUcontrated 
minority among the conquerors. Several barons and knights 
rcnoiineed their homage, quitted William and England, and, 


' Cum dDmiiiiit j > w\b odiotu passim p<>ller«niur, iipc qui Bblata mii- 

rl rrbiiH Bpolinli, nd alieg^nut tnuisire cogcrenlur. 
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crossing the Tvyeed, went to offer to ^lalcolin, king of Scot- 
land, the service of their horses and their arms.^ Malcohn 
received them favourably, as, before them, ho had received 
the emigrant Saxons; and distributed among them portions 
of land, for wliich they became his liege-rnen, liis soldiers to- 
wards and against all. Thus Scotland received nn accession 
of [>opnhition entirely different from those which had hitherto 
mingled together there. The Normans, united by a common 
exile and a common hospitality with the ICnglisk who had but 
lately fled before them, became, under a new banner, their 
eoinpanious and brotUers-jn-arms. K(pj:ility reigned beyond 
ilic Tweed betwcLMi two races of men ’who, on the other side of 
ihc same river, were of so diflereiit a condition; a fusion rapidly 
Look place of manners and even of hitigiiage, and thi^i ecol- 
li-etion of diversity of origin did not sever their sons, Ix'caiJSC 
iiieru was mingled with it no recollection of foreign insult 
111- oppression. 

While the conrpjcrors wcri‘ tlius (xcupied in regulating 
their internul allairs, tlu^y were siulilenly disturbed by an 
ahinu from wiiliout. ^Ihe report si)rcad tiiat a thousand 
Uai'ish vessels, sixty Norwegian vc.ssels, and nn hundred 
vessels from Flanders, furnished by Kobert rle Frison, the 
new duke of that country and an enemy of the Normans, 
were assembling in the gulf of Fymiiord, for the purpose of 
malting a descent u[Kin Fiigland and delivering the Anglo- 
Saxon pfi>ple.' The kings of Deinmirk, wlio, for twenty 
yciirs piist, had successively encouraged and betrayed the 
hopes of this peui)le, could nut, it would seem, resolve entirely 
to abandon theiii. The insurrection which, in 1080 , caused 
the death of the bishoj> of Durham, appears to have been en- 
coj^geJ by the ex|K:ctalion of n descent of the iiorthmen; 
for we find these words in the official despatches addreasod, 
at the lime, to that bishop; “The Danes are coming: care- 
fully provide your castles with provisions and urms.”^ The 

^ TZ/zmi/io*, vol. i., iutnxlucrlioii, p. l -U. 
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Danes did not come, and perhaps the extraordinary precau- 
tions recommended to bishop Vaulrher on their account occa- 
sioned the failure of the outbreak in which he perished. 

But this false alarm was nothing compared with that 
which spread through England in the year 1085. The 
great body of the Norman forces was at once marched into 
the eastern provinces; poets were established on the coasts; 
cruisers put to sea; the recently erected fortresses were sur- 
rounded with additional works, and the walls of the old 
cities, dismantled by the conquerors, were rebuilt.^ 
wmi am published through Gaul the ban he had proclaimed, 
twenty years before, when first about to cross the Channel. 
Ho promised pay and reward to every horse or foot soldier, 
who would enrol in his service. An immense number ar- 
rived from all parts. Every country that had furnished in- 
vaders to effect the conquest, furnished garrisons to defend it.* 
Fresh soldiers were quartered in the towns and villages; nnd 
the Norman earls, viscounts, bishops, and abbots were or- 
dered to lodge and support them in proj>ortion to the extent 
of their respective jurisdictions or domains.® To meet, the 
expense of this great armament, the king revived the old im- 
post called Dane-yheldf which, ])rior to its being levied by 
the Scandinavian conquerors, had been raised for the defence 
of the country against their invasions. It was re-established 
at the rate oT twelve pence in silver for each aci;| of land. 
The Normans upon whom this tax immediately Tell, reim- 
bursed themselves out of the pockets of their Anglo-Saxon 
farmeqMr serfs, who thus paid to repel the Danes coming to 
their ala, that which their ancestors had paid to repel them as 
enemies.^ 

Bodies of troops overran the north-eastern counties of Eng- 
land, in all directions, to devastate them and render them 
uninhabitable either by the Danes, if they landed, or by tho 
English, whom they suspected of favouring their' landing.® 
There remained on the sea coast, within reach of the vessels, 
neither man, nor beast, nor fruit tree. The Saxon popula- 
tion wa§ necessarily driven inland, and, by way of additional 

* Hlrt. S. Canuii, Nf unp. ■ CUron. Suon., p. 
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precaution Qf^ainst any communication between that populn- 
tion luid the Danes, a royal ban, published by sound of 
trumpet in all places lying near the sea, ordered the Knglish 
to assume Norman attire, Norman weapons, and to shave their 
beards in the Normnn fashion.* This singular order was 
designed to deprive the Danes of the means of distinguishing 
the friends whom they came to succour, from the enemies 
whom they C4ime to figlit.'^ 

The fear which inspired these precautions w’aS not without 
foundation; there was really a numerous Heet, destined for 
England, at anchor on the coast of Denmark. A 

Olaf Kyr, king of Norway, son and successor of tnat 
Ilarohl who, seeking to contpier brngliind, had obtained but 
seven feet of land there, now ciune to aid the nation which 
had vanquished and killed Iiis father, witinfbt, perhaps, heed- 
ing the change in the destiny ol’ that people, and thinking 
that lie was going to avenge Ilarohl.-^ As to the king of 
Denmark, Knut the son of Swen, jwomnlcr of the war and 
chief commander of the unnaincnt, he understCKMl the n^vo- 
lutioii effected in Kiiglanil by the Norman conquest, and it 
was with a full knowledge of the subject that he went to 
succour the conquered against the conquerors. “ He had 
yielded,” say the Danish historians, “ to the supplications 
of the exiled Knglish, to the me.ssages received from Eng- 
land, and to llic pity inspired in liis bowm by the miseries 
df u race of men allied to bis own, a race wliosc chiefs, whoso 
rich men, whose notable personages hail been kiU^ or 
banished, and which found itself reduced to sdfpitude 
under the foreign race of Freiwh^ who are also called /?o- 

These were, in fact, the only two ijamcs by which the 
Norman nation was known in the north of Europe, since the 
last remains of the Danish language had perished at itouen 
and ai Jla/eux. Though the seigneurs of Normandy might 
still readily prove their Scandinavian descent, in forgetting 
the idiom which was the visible sign of that descent, they 

I ...All iuKlAr Iiomtt»orHnl...f^€T omiiia Frm/irigfniii, quon rl llnmTn&s 
iLci pTwiajiroii% A&AimilAre prvcipil. i IliMi. N. CAinili, ut tup. p. tJ'Hi. ; 

• /t. 

' 9A(pi aJ OIaTc Ktita, cip. riii. ; Suoir^X HrimMkrinyla iii. 

* Hifcj. S. CAinili. p. -J17. 
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ha(l lost their title to tlie compact wliich, despite fre- 

quent hoBtilities, the result of transient passions, united the 
Teutonic populations one with another. But the Anglo-Saxons 
were still entitled zo tlic benefit of this fraternity of origin; and 
this, say the chroniclers of his nation, the king of Denmark 
acknowledged; so that if his eiiLcrprise was not wholly ;|jf6e 
from infusion of views of personal ambition, it was 
ennobled by the sentiment of a duty of humanity and Telil|0|i- 
ship. llis licet was detained in port longer than he had^jjt- 
pccted, and, meanwhile, emissaries from the Norman king, 
aUjl and cunning us their muster, corrupted with English 
goTtl many of the counsellors and captains of the D|ncs.^ 

The delay, at first involuntary, was protracted by these in- 
trigues. Tiie men secretly sold to Williaqv|^nd especially 
the Danish biah op», most of whom allowed ttfenselves to be 
gained over, repeatedly succeeded in preventing king Knut 
from putting to sea, by creating all sorts of embarrassments 
and obstacles. Meantime, the soldiers, tired of a futile en- 
campment, complained and murmured in their tents. They 
demanded not to be thus mocked, and that they should he either 
sent upon their expedition, or be allowed to return to tlieir 
homes, their labours, and their commerce. They held meet- 
ings, and signified to the king by deputies their resolution to 
disband, if the order for departure was not given forthwith.^ 
King Knut attempted to um* rigour in order to re-establish 
discipline, lie imprisoned the leaders of tlie revolt, and 
sentenced the whole anny to pay a fine of so much each 
manj^llThe general exasperation far from being calmed by 
these measures, increased to such a ilegrce, tliat in July, 
1086, there was a general mutiny, in which the king was 
killed by the soldjers:^ this was the signal for a civil war, 
which spread over all Denmark; and from that time the Danish 
people, occupieil with its own quarrels, forgot the Anglo- 
Saxons, their servitude, and tLeir wrongs. . 

Tliis ^vas tlie last occasion on which the sympathy of the 
Northern Teutons was esQlcised in favour of the Teutonic 
race wliich inhabited England. By degrees, tiio Englisli, 

* Hial. 9. L'niiuli, Hf Mup. p. Torfosus, //ijI. rcr. lib. rL 

■ p. ^ 

■ Illsu S. CiJtlllj, Ut 9 Hp. 

' /!^. p. n.'i'j, ff 


> Ib. 
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despairing of their own cause, ceased to recommend them- 
selves an^ their cause to the remembrance and support of the 
northern nations. The exiles of the conquest died in foreign 
lands, and left there children, who, forgetting the country of 
their ancestors, knew no other than the land which had 
given them birth.* Finally, the Danish ambassadors and 
travellers who visited England, hearing in the houses of the 
irreat and wealthy none but the Roniane tongue of Nor- 
mandy, and paying little heed to the language spoken by the 
traders in their shops, or the neatherds in their yards, 
imagined that the whole population of the country was ifor- 
Jiian, or that the hinguagir had changed since the inv'asion of 
till* Normans.'^ Seeing Enmeh troiivi rcs in every castle and 
city constituting the jmstime of the higher chissci in Eng- 
iaiel, who, in fact, could iiavi; siippiscd lliat, si.xty years be- 
fore. tlie.'^ealds of the lunth had been liedd in the same favour 
tliLTL?^ England accordingly, from the twelfth century, w'as 
regarded hr the Scandinavian nations us a country of an abso- 
lutely foreign tongiu'. ^ '1 his opinion became so di ciiled, that, 
ill Uhe Danish and iNnrw'egian law' of escheat, the English 
were elassi'd in tlic rank of the leitst favoured nations. In 
till! rode hearing the name of king iMngnus, under the 
;li*ticle of successions, wc hiid the following words: “If men 
)f English race, or other.s i*veii .still greater strangers to 
U5 — If Englishmen or other men speaking an idiom bearing 
no resemblance to our own. . . This w ant of rt^semblanco 
could not mean mere diversity of dialects; for, even in the 
present day, the brogue of tlie aortln-rn provincc-s^T Eng- 
land is to a certain extent intelligible to a Dane or Nor- 
^vegiaIl.‘’ 

r 

' l^Diilajius, Kir. Dnnic. Hist., lib. v. p. 11)7. 

' ijDfirun vcr« ill Aiitj^lin niuiaiA fmI, ubi Wilhplman Niuliu» Aiiffliftm su 
‘ » ,;it ; e\ eo riiiin lenipore in Auglia iuvaJiiit Lin^ia Francico— NomiAUDica 
^Walk^kai. Sag,! ivf Ininnlnugi, cap. vii. (llAfuiv, 177^)) p. H7. 

^ (juiiiilaugus (LAl,\ailcu.sifl)...iul regem (F.llielrediim) accesait...*' IJar- 
uicn bcmicum dr Ir comppaui cui vrllrm AudienJo VAciires.” Rpx Ila fQiti 
'iiiuiiit, r.ntle GniiiilAugU9T.r«ciLavil...Kadeij] lum Ao^Ii'd qav ( Dmuee el.) 
' orwrgitD fuii lingua, (/ft.) 

* Ltxicx juris Ittlandomm diclus Gmytu. T. dc bjcrcJ.. cap- 'i- mi 
\ :::. ; iti^Kpn. dr lingua dsnlca, apud 3sga a/ Ounnlangi, p. 247. 

* Die piinripal, inJred sliuasl the sole diffrrence, ari-Hes from llie French 
'vrr.N. whicli L.'ive b<^n iiitrodueed inlo il in grea: nnmbt^'*. 
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About the dose of the year 1006, tliere was a general 
meeting of all the conquerors and sons of the conquerors, at 
Salisbury, or, according to some writers, at Winchester. 
Koch person of dignity, layman or priest, cnmc at the head of 
his men-at-arms and the feudatories of his domains. There 
were present sixty thousand men, all possessors of at l^fflA^a 
portion of land sufficient to maintain a horse, or pro^ae ii 
complete suit of armour.^ They renewed in succession their 
oath of faith and homage to king William, touching his 
hands and pronouncing this form: “ I become your man from 
this day forth for life, for limb, and for worldly honour, and 
unto you shall be true and faithful, and bear you forth for 
the land that I hold of you, so help me God.” 

The ariped colony then separated, and it w^oj probably then 
that the royal herald published, in his name, the following 
ordinances 

“ We will and order that the earls, barons, knights, ser- 
geants, and nil the free men of this kingdom, be and hold 
themselves fitly provided with horses ond arms, that they 
may be ready at nil times to do us the lawful service they owe 
UB for their domains and holdings.^ 

“ We will that all the free men of this kingdom be leagued 
and united os sworn brothers-in-arms, to defend, maintain, 
and guard it to the best of their power. 

“ We will that all the cities, towns, castles, and hundreds 
of this kingdom be guarded every night, and that the inha- 
bitants in turn keep watch and ward against all enemies and 
evil doers. 

“We will that nil the men brought by us from beyond sea, 
or who have followed us, shall be, throughout the kingdom, 
under our peace and. special protection; that if one of them 
bo killed, his lord, within the space of five days, shall seize 
the murderer; if ho fail in so doing, he shall pay use fine, 
conjointly with the English of the hundred in which the 
murder has been committed. 

" We will that the free men of this kingdom hold their 
landa and possessions well and in peaoe^ free from all unjust 
exaction and all Lai ’age, so that nothing be taken or de- 

I Siaon. Cliron., p. IhT. Mmili. Wt^Aimon., p. 3*20. 

' Onlpr. Vii*!., lib. tH. p. 5411. 

J S«lden, Hi*/, ad KwLaivn Hitt. p. IIN). 
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manded trom them for the free seryice they owe us and ore 
bound to do us in oil perpetuity. 

“ AVc ’will that all shall observe and maintain the law of 
king Eilward with those which we have established, for tho 
benefit of the English and the common weal of the king- 
dom. 

This vain word, the law of king Edward, was all that re- 
maiued for the future to the Anglo-Saxon nation of its an- 
cient existence; for the condition of each individual had been 
wholly changed by the conquest. From the greatest to tho 
smallest, each conquered man had i>cen brought lower than his 
former position: the chief had lost his power, the rich mon 
his wealth, the free man his inde|>cndcnce; and he, whom the 
hard custom of the period hail m^e to be born a slave in tho 
house of another, Ti>eciune the serf of a stranger, no longer 
enjoying the greater or less consideration which tlic habit 
of living together and the community of laiigiiiige liad pro- 
cured for him on the part of his former master.* 

The English towns and villages were imceremoniously 
farmed out by the Norman carls ninl viscounts, to men who 
then worked them for their own profit, and as though they were 
their own property.^ ‘‘ He let out to the highest bidder," 
say the chronicles, “his towns and his manors; if there came 
a bidder who otfere l more, he let the farm to him; if a third 
arrived, who utfered u still higher price, it was to the third 
that he adjudged it.^ lie gave it to the highest bidder, quite 
regardleas of the enormous crimes w hich the farmers com- 
mitted in levying taxes upon the poor people. Ho and hia 
barons were avaricious to excess, and capable of doing any- 
thing by which they could gain money.”* 

William, for hU share of the conquest, hail nearly fifteen 
hundred manors: he was king of England, supreme and irre- 
movable chief of the conquerors of the country; and yet he 
was not hAppy. In the sumptuous courts he held thrice a 


' Seldrn, moi. ul Kculmeri, Misl., p. IDl. 

^ El Jos liberuiiA eai aiiftpUJni. el jus maacipii coaagnBtaluiii. (Bermo 
Lapi *4 Au^M, apud llickes, I’fwMitr. linyuar. Septrnl^ ii. 100.) 

Hr ■rlir hys lounm siiJ hvs londcs lo ferme wri tmIt. 

(Iloben of Gloacesl^r’s ChnmicU, p. 387.) 

■ curun. .su., p. len. 

* .\aiuJF4 WsTerliriciucs, ut $up. p. 134. 
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year, the crown on his head, at London, "Winchester, or 
Gloucester, when hia companiona in victory, and the prelates 
whom he hod instituted, were ranged around him, his coun- 
tenance wofl Bad niid stern; he appeared uneasy and full of 
care, and the possibility of a change of fortune haunted his 
mind.* He doubted the fidelity of hia Norniana, and the^b- 
misflion of the English. He tormented himself oa to his future 
career, and the fate of hia children; and consulted, respecting 
hia forebodings, certain men renowned oa iu this period 

when divination was a part of wisdom. An Anglo-Norman 
poet of the twelfth century represents him aeated in the midst 
of hia bishops of England and Normandy, and aoliciting them, 
with childish earnestness, to throw some light upon the fate 
of his posterity.^ ^ 

After having subjected the variable and turbulent results 
of the conquest to something like regular if not legitimati' 
order, "William quitted England for the third time, and crossed 
the Channel, loaded, say the old historians, with innumer- 
able maledictions.^ lie crossed it, never again to return : 
for death, ns we shall soon see, kept him on the opppsile 
shore. Among the laws and ordinances that he left be- 
hind him, two only arc worthy of being mentioned as relating 
specially to the preservation of the rule established by tin* 
conquest.'* The first of these two laws, which is merely tlu* 
accomplislimont of a pi'oelamation already cited (if the pro- 
clamation itself bo not another version of it), had for its ob- 
ject to repress the assassin ali on s committed on the members 
of tho victorious nation; it was couched in these terms: 
“When a Frenchman is killed, or found dead in any hun- 
dred, the men of the hundred shall apprehend the murderer and 
bring him to justice within eight days; or, in default of Ibis, 
■hall pay a fine of forty-scvtui silver niarks^ as murdrum.^ 

* Climn. SsxDU., p. 1(K). Hmlincr, p. 10. 

* CoDlinuiUioii ilii Mriit Ji* \Vi«cc, par iiii anonvmo; ap. Cbroui^aeB 
Aa^o-NonouidM. I. HU— m. 

■ XliDinM nadtHirur, nr snp, p. 3^8. ' Esdni»r, p. 6. 

* L»||M WUlHin. CnnqiiMi. ; Ingi^U., p. DO. *^Thia wma tba rvriTm] of m 
Uw by king KniU, «Un, lo pppvrm iXw aecrrl kUiinf of iIm* Dmorm, 
oaaoled ibai U uiy nuo wu killrd ud ih« lUsyer Mo«p«d. lha porMW killad 
sbooM laken lo be k Dana, niik<ui pra\t>d to hm F.ngibh by hia Mvn^ 
and roliilont ; on fkllurv of anoh prvof. the riU had lo pay ■ nrarWriffia, or 
ftiM, of KkHy maiha.] 
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An Anglo-Normnn writer of the twelfth century explains 
the pounds of this law in the iollowin;j tenns; “In the first 
years of the new order of things, those the ICnglisli who 
Avere allowed to live, spread n thousand snares for the Nor- 
mans,' assassinating all those whom they met alone in desert 
or bye places. To suppress these assassinations, king William 
and his barons for some years employed punishment and ex- 
quisite tortures against the subjected peojile;* but these chas- 
tisements producing little cffriirl, it was iec»'ec^ that every 
district or hundred, os the Knglish call it, in which a Norman 
should be found dead, without any one there being suspected 
of the assassination, shouM nevertheless pay a large sum of 
money to the royal treasury'. The salutary fear of this 
punishraenL, indicted on all the inhabitonts in a body, would, 
it was thought, procure safely for travellers, by inducing the 
men of each district to denounce and deliver up the culprit, 
whose single fault would otherwise cause an enormous loss to 
the whole place."^ 

To avoid this loss, ijie men of an hundred in which a 
Frenchman — that is' to say, a Norman by birth, or an auxi- 
liary of the Norman army — was found dead, hoslciied care- 
fully to destroy every external indication capable of proving 
that the body was that of a Frenchman, for then iho hundred 
was not responsible, and the judge did not pursue an inquiry. 
But these judges soon detected the trick, and frustrated it by 
a regulation equally singular. Every man found assassinated 
was deemed a Frenchman unless the hundre<1 could judi- 
cially prove that lie was a Saxon by birth, which had to be 
proved before the royal judge by the oatbs of two men, near 
relationB of the deceased on the father’s side, and two women 
cm the mother's.^ Without these four witnesses, the quality 
of Englishman, EnglUheru, os the Normans called it, was nert 
Bufflcienlly proved, and the hundred bad to pay the fine.* 
Nearly three centuries after the invasion, if we may believe 
the antiquaries, this inquest was still held in England on the 

■ DialogD da BcJtwlo, Id soCia od MoUb. Pot*, i. ad init. 

^ Id. ib. • Id. ib. 

* fUlm^ arm Cimuiirmtarim* jwru Amytirami, lib. i. cap. p. 40. rdll. 
or r.c7iidoB, lead. 

* aprtBunu, Oio atmr . Torbo JCmyttrArHa ; the Nomona »oaiHiinea pro 
noaai^ Aagira, Amyhrk^ Koplez, rmyferi* ; aDglezerie, amytrrhrrir. 
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body of every BBsaBsinated man; and, in the legal language of 
the time, it was called presentment of Englisherie.^ 

The other law of the Conqueror to which we have referred 
was designed to increase in an exorbitant nianner the autho- 
rity of the bishops of England. These bishops were all 
Normans: it was deemed judt and necessary that their power 
should be wholly exercised for the advantage of the conquest; 
and os the warriors who hod effected this conquest maintained 
it with sword and lance, so th<) churchmen were called upon 
to maintain it by political address and religious influence. 
With these motives of public utility was combined another, 
more personal with regard to king William; it was, that the 
bishops of England, although installed by the common counsel 
of all the Norman barons and knights, had been selected from 
among the chaplains, the creatures, or the intimate friends of 
the king.^ No intrigue, during the life of William, ever dis- 
turbed this arrangement; never did he create a bishop who 
had any other will than his. The position of things changed, 
it is true, under the kings his successors; but the Conqueror 
could not foresee the future, and the ex|>erience of his whole 
reign justified him when he made the following law: — 

“ AV'illiam, by the grace of God, king of England, to the 
earls, viscounts, and all the men of England, French and 
English, greeting. Know, you and all my other faithful 
subjects, that by the roinmoii roiinsel of thn arclibisbops, 
bishops, abbots, and lords of my kingdom, 1 have thought dt 
to remnu the episcopal laws, which uniilly and contrary to 
nil the canons have been, up to the time of my conquest, in 
force in this country.^ 1 oi^cr that, for hcnceforU], no bishop 
or archdeacon shall attend the courts of justice, to hold pleads 
of episcopal causes,-, or shall submit to the judgment, of 
seooltf men causes wliidi relate to the government o£ the 
soql. 1 will that whosoever is summoned for any cause what- 
ever to appear before the episcopal justice scot, sboli go to 
the house of the bishop, or to some place which the bishop 
shall himself have chosen and named; let him there plead his 
cause, and do right before God and the mshop; not according 


* Tbs Uw WM not Rbollihpd till ibe irifni of Edw. Ill, (iivlMl.) 

* An^i 9icrm, mnd Wilkin*, ConriT#*, ptuAM. 

■ Svlden, not. id E«dDi«r, p. 1Q7. Uugilile, Monnsi. UL 806. 
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to dM Ibw of the country, but according to the canons and 
episcx»pal decrees.^ If any one, through exceas of pride, re- 
fw to appear before the tribunal of the bishop, he shall be 
Bmnmoned onOjs, twice, thnce; and if, after these three con- 
secutirO summoaingB, he doea not appear, he shall be excom- 
mnnicated, and, if necessary, the power and justice of Uie 
king and the viscount shall be employed against him.**^ 

It Was in virtue of this law that was effected in England 
the separation of the civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, which 
established for the latter an absolute independence of all po- 
litical power, an independence which they had never possea^ 
in the time of Anglo-Saxon nationality. At that period, the 
bishops were obliged to attend the court of justice, which was 
held twice a year in each province and three times a year in 
each district; they added their accusations to those of the 
ordinary magistrates, and judged conjointly with them and 
the free men. of the district the cases in which the custom of 
the age permitted them to interfere, those of widows, orphans, 
and churchmen, of divorce and marriage. For these cues, 
as for all others, there was but one law, one justice, and 
one tribunaL The only difference was that, when they 
were tried, the bishop seated bimsedf beside the sheriff and 
the aldenaan, or elder of the province; and then, according 
to uaage, sworn witnesses testified as to the facts, and the 
judges determined the Law.” The cliange in these natiousl 
oostonis dates only from the Norman conquesL It was the 
OMMueror who, bursting through the ancient rules of civil 
aquitti^, gave power to the high clergy of England to hold 
oourta in their own palaces, and to employ the public power 
in enforcing the attendance of the contumacious; he thus sub- 
jaeCed the royal power to the obligation df executing the de- 
qne es rendered by the ecclesiastical power, in virtue of a legls- 
klioil which wu not that of the country. William impued 
this Obligation on his successors, knowingly and purposely, 
ftou fKoOy and not from deiwtioii or foom fear his 

0 • 

« lldem,a. 

* Cbortm WOlelin. 1.. a^d WDUav, CtmHlia, I. 300. 

> Bjphto mam llutiwa on grmr borligvmaie umI twa ; and tJiwr 

■SjugliWflei' Mieoof aai am ealdintoaB, and ih^r wfler Moon go goSea rlbis 
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)^L who were all devoted to him.^ Nor had the iea^iof‘ 
(Gregory VIl. any influence upon this determinatk>ir; 
For, notwitUstanding the servicea, which the court of Bomiio 
hlid fonnerlj rendered him, the king waa ever prepared Wkh 
a Btem denial when the pontiff’a demanda were not agreeable 
to him. The tone of one of hia letters to Gregory shows 
with what freedom of thought he considered the pontifieal 
pretensions «nd hia own engagements towards the Roman 
church. The pope had to complain of some delay in the pay^ 
ment of the Peter’s pence stipulated in the treaty of alliance 
concluded at Rome in the year 1066 ; he wrote to remind 
William of this stipulation, and the money was immediately 
sent. But this was not all; in raising the banner of the holy 
seo against the English, the Conqueror seemed to have ac- 
knowledged himself vassal of the church, and Gregory, avail- 
ing himself of this circumstance, did not hesitate to sommon 
him to do homage for his conquest, and to swear the oath of 
fealty and vassalage between the hands of a cardinal. Wil- 
iam answered in these terms: “ Thy legate has required me, 
bn thy part, to send money to the Roman church, aifd to 
swear fealty to thee and thy successors; 1 have admitted the 
first of these demands; as to the second, 1 neither have nor 
will admit it. I will not swear fealty to thee, because Ibave 
not promised it, and because none of my predecessors have 
sworn fealty to thine.’’* 

In concluding the narrative of the events Just related, the 
chronlclerB of English race give way to touching regrets as 
to the miseries of their nation. '* There is no doabt,** ex- 
claim some of them, "that God will nodonger pennit ns 
to be a nation, or to possess honour and security.’’* O&im 
^complain that the nhme of Englishman has become an oppro- 
briom)* and it is not only from the pens of oontemporaries 
thnl such Complaints proce^j the remembrance ofn n^t mis- 
fo^iine and of a great national shame is reproduce^ century 
■ftar century, in the writiaga of the eons of the Saxons, 

* OaiisUs almls at ui1lDiii.»«pro fbmnlald Vii>...sti|N!Bdisifi...(,]gs4h- 
Ptfta, FUm AUt, a, Atbatfi, L 11.) Oniw. Tiul., pmsttWi.. , 

■ Beldeo, uoca td Eodmeti Uiai.. p. 

* Sshilaw et htmoram gcaii AiigionuD...sbscal«Tit, ot aoMiS^ ood 
osM JusMit. (Jell* BtvnioD, «| »wp. f, Ml.) MsaUl Wwtov, Jmwi 

> listUi. Ptrli. 1. 
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although more faintly as time advaDces.* In the fifteenth. 
oentJiryi the distinction of ranks in England was still attached 
tOi the conquest; and a monastic historioni not to be susp^ted 
of revolutionary theories, wrote these remarl|able words: 

If there be amongst us such a distance between the various 
conditions, one must not be astonished at it; it is because 
there is diversity of race; and if there be so little mutual 
confidence and affection among us, it is because we are not 
of the Same bloocL”^ Lastly, an author who lived in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, recals the Norman Con- 
quest in these words: the ** memorie of Borrowe” and uses 
touching expressions in speaking of the families then disin- 
herited, and since fallen into the class of the poor, of labourers 
and peasants;^ it is the last glance of regret thrown baek 
on the past, upon the event which bad brought into Eng« 
land kings, nobles, and cbieHtains of foreign race. 

If, retracing in his own mind the facts he has read, the reader 
would form to himself a just idea of what was the England 
conquered by William of Normandy, he must represent to 
himself, not a mere ebange of government, nor the triumph 
of one competitor over another, but the intrusion of a whole 
people into the bosom of another people, broken up by the 
former, and the scattered fragments of which were only ad- 
mitted into the new social order as personal properiyi aa 
clothirtff <f the earthy to speak the language of the ancient 
acts.* We must not place on one side, William, king and 
despot, and on the other, subjects high or low, rich or poor, 
all inhabitanta of England, and consequently ail English; we 
moat imagine two nations, the English by origin and the Eng- 
lish by invasion, divided on the surface of the same country; 
oetmher imagine two countiics in a far different condition: 

9 

■ Aaplu AngloTuin lexYM Bt prvdla miiJia 
* JHitribaMf, odbao p-esciiB ridet rt dolet 0t«s. 

^ (Heune, notm ad Oalll. Nsiibrlf., p. 

> Henric. Koy^ton, uf pvp. eoL 2349. 

" wvfeh Ipvaie TiDleoDc, raSdslB Slid lusmiaUe drsololloii, it Msf 

vel soBW lo pmmmm ihoi iiL«oy beving BDclBiuJy of Che raee* end dMcenie 

of we t fty famUee, jra, vren of priaoee, haw rive becooie poor ortl' 
ieen (YmteBU, A BmMtdietg ^ Dnumad ImiMgamea im 

^alM^<«P.^178; wdkl of lOOO, 410.) 

agro hmalas. (DwDfo, Oto— r. wrho 
Mss. vorho Ateatm.) 

V 2 
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tho land of the Normans, rich and free from taxes, that 
of the SaxoQB, poor, dependent, and oppressed with bui^ns; 
the fltst adorned with vast mansioDS, with walled ana em- 
battled caetlle; the second, sprinkled with thatched cabins or 
half mined huts; that peopled with happy, idle people, war- 
riors and courtiers, nobles and knights; this inhabited 
by men of toil and sorrow, farm laboarers and meGbanics; 
on the one side, luxury and insolence; upon the other, misery 
Uld envy, not the envy of the poor at sight of the riches 
of others, but the envy of the despoiled in the presence of 
their spoilers. • 

Lastly, to complete the picture, these two countries in a 
manner are entwined one in the other; they touch each other at 
every point, and yet they are more distinct than if the aea 
rolled between them. Each has its separate idiom, on idi^oi 
foreign to the other; the French is the language of the 
court, of the castles, of the rich abbeys, of all the places where 
power and luxury reign; the ancient language of the land is 
confined to the hearth of the poor, of the seif. Long, from 
generation to generation, did these two idioms Continue to 
subsist without mixing with each other, remaining the*one 
the token of nobility, the other the token of base estate. This 
18 expressed with a sort of bitterness, in some verses of an old 
poet, who complains that England in his time oflkrs the 
strange spectacle of a country abnegating its own language. 

Thai 0006 kil Engelond Into Normannei bonde. 

And the NorinaoDei nr cooiho ipeke tho bote hir ow« ipoche 
And ip^kp Frraoh m dado atom, and her cbjldnii dodo alao uche; 

Bo that havmen of this loud that ut brr blod como 
Hoidolb ■Ua lhalka ipeche ihit hii of brm name, 

Ao Iowa men holdclh^to englyaa and to bar konda ip««ba got* 

' Hobart of Gloneaatev, Chrvmekt p. 854. 
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FBOM TIBB DBA.TH OF WILLIAM TBB ODNQ.UEBOR, TO THE LAST 
OBBBBAL OONSPIRAGT OF THE ENGLISH AGAINST THE 
MOBMANfl. 

1M7— 1137. 

Qumrrel betw^B king William and Philip 1., king of Franc^e-^King WilUim 
hunu tbo town of MauteB — Lanl raomeutn of king William — Hla death 
— Ulfl funeral — Eleciion of WiUiam RufUa — The gDldamitb Otbo, 
banker of the inTaaion — Veracrti In praiae of the Conijupror — Ciril war 
■moDg the Normans — TenninaLlon of the dvll war — Titlltj between 
WUlinm Hufba, king of England, and bis brother Robert, duko of Nor- 
nalldj — Revolt of the j^ngHab monka of ibe convent of Bl. Auguatin — 
Cmupiracj of the monki of this convent againat their Norman abbot — 
Alliance between the monka and Hie oitizenH of Canterbury — Tyranny of 
tha Norman bishopa and counts — Freah vexalionii inflicted upon the 
monks of Croyland — New quarrela among the Normana — Moderailoa 
of Eudea Fili-Unbert — Heavy burdens impoaed upon the Engliih— 
Terror of the English on the approach of the lLliig<-^BVDriiy of the fo- 
rest laws — Last chaae of William Rufus — His death — Henry elected 
king of England — He addreases himself to the English — Utter Inain- 
ceiitj of his promises — He wishes to marry an EngHnhwoman — Opposi- 
tion of the NorAan nobles to the contemplated match — Marriage of the 
king to Edilba, Edgar's niece — More civil war — Revolt of earl Robdrt 
de Belesme — HJs banishmeni — Slate of the English populalion — Be- 
Bewsd quarrel bsawoen the king and bis brother Robert — L«vy of money 
in Engbud — Duke Robert becomes bis brother's prisoner — The son of 
duke Robert takes relbge in France — Foreign abbots installed Into Eng- 
Ulkt monaaleries — BnBbringa and complaints of the English monks— Po- 
pular supenUtioiis— Embarkation of the children of king Henry— ^Tbelr 
ahlpwR^ — IndiBerence of ibe English to the calsmity tbns endorsd by 
tha king and the Norman fkmilles — Invaodves of the English hiatorfana 
on Ibis Dosadon — Mabile, daughter of Robert Fitz-Aymon— Norman 
aneodota — EngUah aaeodola — Trial and aenlanee of tha Baaon Bribtatan 
—Anglo-Norman tiibcmals— Oath taksn to Matilda, sumamcd the Em- 
iruai Marriagn of Matilda with tha eaii of A^jon — Festivities at 
Bouan on the oocaaion — Election of Blaphen of Blola— HU popnUHly 
with the Norman barons — HU mptnre with them— Conspirscy of tha 
B ugl iah F light of tha oonspirstors—Buhsaquent InsarreclJons — Dlffl- 
calBes asparieneed by iha bUtorlan. ^ 

Dvmnio hu rtEy in Noraundj, in tbe first months of the je^ 
1097, king Wiliinm occupied himself in terminnkiDg an old 
dispote with Philip I., king of France. Fmroored bj the 
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trotil>l6^ which followed the death of duke Robei^ the^ 

^ Ve^ti; iituftted between the Epto and the Oiae^ 
dl^ti^berCd ^ from Normandyi and re-united- to iMace. 

flattered himself that he should be able to r^yer 
tfaia portiCn of his inheritance without a war ; and, jending 
the Insult of tbh negotiations, he reposed from his fatigues at 
Bouen; he eren kept his bed, by the advice of his physicians, 
Who were seeking to reduce bis excessive corpulence by a 
rigorous diet. Thinking he had little to fear fropi a man 
absorbed in "such cares, Philip gave evasive replies to the de- 
mands of the Norman; and, on his part, the latt^seeraed to 
take the delay patiently.* But the king of FiHl^ having 
one day said jestingly to his friends : ^'By my faitii,^ t^e king 
of Englc^d is very long about his lying-in ; there wUl be 
great rejmclng at his churching,” this sarcasm, reported to 
William, offended him to such a degree that he forgot eve^- 
thing but vengeance. Me swore by 'his greatest oath, by 
the splendour and birth of God, that he would be churched 
ut N6tre Dame-de-Paris, with ten thousand lances for his 
candles. * 

Suddenly resuming his activity, ne assembled his troops, 
and in the month of July entered France through the ter- 
ritory of which he claimed possession. The wheat was 
still in the fields, and the tiWes laden wit^ frbh. He or- 
dered everything to be laid waste on his way; the harvests 
were trodden under foot by the cavalry, the vines tqin upi and 
the fruit trees cut down.^ The first towW'he cifte to was 
Mantes-sur- Seine } it was fired by his order, and be himself, 
in a sort of destructive phreniy, rode in the midst of the 
flames, to eiijoy the spectacle and encourage bis soldiers^ 

As he was galloping over the mins, his horse plaoed^jhis 
feet upon some baming embers, slartWl, fell, and ' wnhnded 
^is ri der in the stomach. The agitation into which ha had 
, thrown himseirby riding about and shontiDg, the beah^if the 
and of the weather, rendered his wound he 

^,^WM ooovejed very 111 to Rouen, and thrum; ijCtiii In imp 

* OalimaJaiB de ValDwaino oomltBiu, (Order. YluLjjjllk vlfiL f. fiSd.) 

BaaiUotoniW IHrolU ■opUIka^ibue ueut wmu (/t<) ^ 

* OhTQB. U Nomandle ; Reo. dr« Hljlor. de la FiaaM, tIL WX Job. 

'BroBlob, Ml. C 8 fl. ‘ ^ ^ ' 

• Order. YUalla. at tvp. ^ Id. f. 050. 
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^Hfhe noiM of the streets, to n nonasterj outAide thedtyJ 
HeJ^^uished for six weeks, surrounded by phjBicianB and 
pmBtii dtid' his illness growing worse and worse, he sent 
mi^iiey to Mantes, to rebuild the churches he had burnt; he 
ilto dums to the convents and poor of England, to ob- 
taih, says an old English poet, pardon for the robberies he 
had committed there.^ He ordered the Saxons and Nor- 
nians whom he had imprisoned to be set at liberty. Among 
former were Morkar, Siward Beorn, and Ulfnoth, brother 
of king I&Eold, (one of the two hostages for whose deliver- 
aOce Haiwld made his fatal journey.)^ The Normans were 
BogeTi fhnnerly earl of Hereford, and Eudes bishop ofBayeux, 
Williani’s half-brother by the mother’s side. 

William, sumamed Bufus, and Henry, the kiqg's two 
youngest bobs, did not quit his bedside, wailing \viLh impa- 
tience for him to dictate his last will. Robert, the eldest of 
the three, had been absent since his last quarrel with his 
fathei^. It was to him that Williaio, with the consent of the 
barons of Normandy, had formerly left bis title of duke; and, 
notwithstanding the malediction he had since pronounced 
upon Robert, he did nof seek to divest him of this title, which 
the wishes of the Norraaiis had destined for hioL As to the 
kingdom of Ehtgland," he said, ’’ 1 leave it to no one, because 
I did not inh^t it, but oequiped it by force, and at the price 
of blood; I replace it in the hands of God, contenting myself 
with expresdbig the wish that my son William, who bos ever 
been Bubmissive to me in all things, may obtain it, if it 
please God, and prosper in it.^ ” And what will you give 
me iben, my father?” energetically demanded Henry, the 
yoongest son. " I give thee,” said the king, " five thousand 
pounds in sUver, from my treasury.” ’’ But what can I do 
%itli this money, if 1 have neither land^or house?” ** Con- 
tenl ye, my son, and have confidence in God; allow thy eU]pr 
blodien^to i^wcede thee; thy time will come alter theirs.” 
Memy immediately withdrew to receive the five thonaand 
pomOBi^lie had them carefully weighed, and deposited in a cof- 
(er, ftroiigly bonded with iron and supplied with good locks. 


■ Older. VlUHs, fS. 

* 1^ bate Ikoika l utS cfye, Uuu hjm Uiofte be «lde jdo. 
ir, w. 300.) 
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l^ilUan^ 'B^u dofiarted at the same time for Eoglaud^ in 
CTO 

lOtb of Sojptenll^, at sdhris^ ki|ig WillMun was 
BIAI^I^ iied 0ie sound of bells, apd Ask^d what it mei^t; 
h$ , was -anmei^iBd that the^ were ringing prinoe at the 
Ohurch of Saint Maty. He raised his bands, saying; 1 
'OOmmend my soul to Mary, the holy mother of Uod,** ^d 
■linost imm^iptely expired. His physicians and t^e other 
attendants who had passed the night with him, seeing hWdaad, 
bo^y Bioiinted their horses, and went to Jook^after ^eir 
property. The seryants and vassals of lower rank,^ after the 
dlgfc It of their superiors, carried off the arms, pla^ ^IptKes^ 
linen, and everything portable, and also leayhig. the; 
body almost naked upon the floor. It remained, thus aban?. 
doned, several hours for throughout Rouen the people hod 
become EiS it were intoxicated, not with grief, but with fjear 
for the future ; they were, says an old historian, as muoh 
troubled as though they had seen an hostile army before tbO 
gates of their city. The men ran wildly to and fro, asking 
advice from their wives, their iVienda fh>m the first pprsou 
they met; they removed and concealea their goods, or ondoa- 
voured to sell them at a loss. 

At last the churchmen, priests, and monks, having reco- 
vered their senses and their slMbngth, arranged a procession. 
Dressed in the habi^ of their order, with the candles, 
and censors, they came to the corpse, and prayeomr the soul 
of the deceased. The archbishop of Rouen, Wfllian^ ordered 
that the body of the king should be transported to Coen, and 
buried in the cathedral of Saint Stephen the proto-martyr, 
wldoh the king had built. But bis sobs, his brothers, all hia 
rdadona had deserted him; none of his officers was presenli 
not one appeared to take charge of his obsequies; pod 
a futvmte country gentleman, named Harlnin, who, pf 
20 ^ nature an^ for the love of Gk>d, Say the histmaM o^ 
toe undertook the trouble and the expense oS care- 
maoiak He hired men and a hearse at his own ei^peiie^ le- 
moned Ihe body to^he banks of the Sdne^ and theiM bp^ 
a boa^ by liver and by sea, to Caen, QUb^ abbot of Saint 

^ V 

■s 

' Boma ChroBv MU- 
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Stepltetx^ c&mty with all hU monkB* to mef^t the body; inmnj 
prieBta aod^yrndn joiti^ tbem^ but a fire whid^ Boddehly 
brdfc^'cnit d&iolv^ the. pcocesBion, and prieats and Inymen 
all*fidfitened to ^tinguiBO it. The monka of Saint Stephen 
alone reni^ne^ and carried the body of tkn ^ng to their 
trouBe.*^ 

The ^ifthiimation of the great chief, th^/amous^ barony as 
thd IdatbriaiiB of the period style him, was not completed with- 
out ftnsh Ineidents. All the bishops and abbots df Normandy 
were a&embled for the ceremony; they had prepared the 
grave iii the church, between the choir and the altar; the 
mass wae finished; they were about to lower the body, when 
a man, advancing from the crowd, said aloud : ** PriestB and 
bishops, this land is mine;, it was the Bite of my father^B 
house; Uie mxin for whom you are now pmying took it 
me by force, to build hia church upon iL^ 1 have not Bold 
my land; 1 have not pawned it; 1 have not forfeited it; I 
have not given it : it is mine by right, and I demand it.* In 
the name of God, I forbid the l^dy of the spoiler to be placed 
here, or to be covered With my glebe.” The man who thus 
Bpokb was Asselin Fitz- Arthur, and all present confirmed 
the truth of what he had said. The bishops made him ap- 
proach, and agreed to pay him #iaty pence for the immediate 
place of sepulture, and to give him equiU^|le recompence |6r 
the rest of the land. The king's body was without a coffin, 
clothed in its royal habit; when they proceeded to place it in 
the graven which h^ been constructed in masonry, the aper- 
tnre was found to be too narrow; in forcing the body in, it 
borsL^ They burnt abundance of incense and perfumes, bnt 
in vain ; the people dispersed in disgust, and the priests them- 
sel vt^ hastening the ceremony, soon quitfed the church.* 
WQUam Boi^ on his way to England, learned the 
death of his lather at the port of Wissant, near Calaia. He 
hastened to Winchester, the where the royal treasure 
was deposited, and gaining over William de Pont-de-f Arche, 
the keeper of the treasure, obt^ned the keys.* He had an 
invdktorj "taken of it, and weighed it carefally; he foand it 

■ u. is. ■ Id. i>. 

> RoiBaa im Boa, fL B09. Chnia.- da NeiMadla, mi w^. sJU. 343 
« liagnlaiBBai Tvator onpok. (iS.) 

■ Dagdaia, iTmtl. IL 600 
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to of 60,000 pounds of fine silver, wUb mii^Mi}« 

an4 ET quai^tity of jewels.^ iHe next assembled fdl tbd^Qi||i 
Nonaum barons then in England, announced the dome 
Conqueror, was chosen king by them, and cr^wued bj 
bildiop Lanfranc in the cath^ral of Wincls^er^ Whue 
lords who had remained in Normandy werej^^ding a^coohcil 
as to the succession.’* Many of the latter qH^^psirous lhat 
the two countries should have but one and the same gove^- 
^ment; they wished to give the crown to d^e Robert, who 
had returned from exile; but the aotivity of William antici- 
pated them. 

His first act of royal authority was again to imprison the 
Saxons Ulfnoth, Morkar, and Siward Beom, whom hla 
father had restored to liberty;^ h^ then drew fropi the tre^ury 
a great quantity of gold and silver, which he gavs to the 
goldsmith Otho to be converted into ornaments for the totnb 
of him whom he had abandoned on his death bed.^ The 
name of the goldsmith Otho merits a place in this history, 
because the territorial register of the conquest mentions him 
as one of the great proprietors newly created Perhaps be 
had been the banker of the invasion, and had advanced ^mrt 
of the funds upon mortgage of English lands; we may easQy 
believe this, for the goldsmiths of the middle ages were 
b^l^era | perhaps also, he had merely made commercial 
■peculmtionB in domains acquired h^> ibe lance and the 
sword, giving to the adventurers, those m^it-aJTUia eirani, a 
cdasii of men so common at that period, golo^llf ^chuge for 
their lands. 

A sort of literary oompetition^WBS now en|oi^ into be- 
tween the Latin' versifiers of England and ^,'M|akaiidy, w 
the epitaph which ^as to bo cut on the tos^W^^te deceased 
king; it was Thomas, archbishop of off 

Uio hQnours.^\ Several piec^ of praise 

of the Conquer have been presefiD. ^'^ndays, and 
amongal the eUlogies bestowed on mp priests and 

lltAftry men oil period, there a^ s l ^ very aingolar; 

> p, loe. * Dogdalv, «! 

Alated, BarwUo., mI any. Ub. U. P. IM. FlmvaL p. OlE. 

• Ordvr. Yilalii, lib. vUL p. ees. 

* Doucadoj BoOh, U. p. Ofi. 

BaUu Tbnina- vmna ax uiro Inaarti aimL f Oidit. YWaftr 
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nation exclaims one of them, ‘‘why hast thou 
ii^ptibled ' the re^se of this prince, so much tho friend of 
0! England,^’ cries another, “ thou wouldst have 
cji^^shed him, thoil wouldat have esteemed him in the highest 
degree, had it not been for thy folly and thy wickedness/^' 
His pacific and fruitful,’" says a third; “and bis 

soul wa§ bhfitd^^ent.*’^ None of the epitaphs remain which 
the conquered l^ation pronounced upon him, unless we re- 
gard as an instance of the popular exclamations occasioned 
by his death, these verses of an English poet of the thirteenth 
century: “ The days of king William were days of vexation 
and sorrow, so that much people of England thought his life 
too long/’^ 

Meantime, the Anglo-Norman barons who had not concurred 
in the election of William Rufus returned to England, furious 
at his having become king without their consent; they re- 
solved to depose him, and to substitute for him his eldest 
brother, Robert, duke of Normandy.'* At the head of this 

g party was Eudes de Bayeux, brother to the Conqueror, who 
hj|d just come out of prison, and many rich Normans or 
glish-Frencflitnen, os the Saxon chronicle calls thero.^ llie 
d king (for so the historians of the time designate hlm),^ 
Ld^ that his countrymen conspired against him, cfdled to 
hia aid the men of English race, concillaling their support by 
the hope of some mitigation of their sufferings.* He, sum- 
moned around him several of those whom the recollection of 




^ Gens Anglornm, tarbwtis principem, 

Qnl Tirmils mmltem. 

^ (Beript. rer. Ngroui., p. 318.) 

' OdUI. PictoT., p. 207. 

* Cujus regnam psciBcimf^ 

Fait st4|ue thictirenim. 

(Bjijnsldas Andsamvrasis,' CArtm./npifd rer. Boript. rar. Gallia, ti 
* P^vAoio., nli. 470.) 

* Tbor was bj king WUUas'a daj worm aul aorwe jnon, 

8o that mneludel Engelond Ihogte his lyf lo long. 

(Robert of Glouceslpr, U. 374.1 
. * Chron. Banim., p. J 02. 

* Tba l ic —ts frvnrisoe m s a . calln freodfce meO. (/k.) 
r Li rb ros- (Romsii de fins, U. 300.) Ibe reds kyng. (Robi. sf 

I Chroii. SuoD., p. 101. 
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th^ /pAft bIUI caused to be regarded hj 

M their oatand chiefs; he promised them theiilj|m' 
Um thay riK>iitd themselves require, the best which hadvV^ 
heao tn tha oouniry;^ he restoi^ to them the right to 
BHDS| aad the right of the chase; he stayed the iev)r of iiO^- 
poats and of all odious tributes; but this did not last 
aay' the contemporary annals.^ / ^ ^ ’ 

, For these ooncessionO of a few days, and perhaps aliO 
firom a secret desire to come to blows with the Normans,* the 
Saxon chiefs consented to defend the king’s cattsO^ and phb^ 
listed in his name and their own this ancient prodSttaaiion of 
war, that which once aroused every Englishaiiih capable of 
bearing arms: “ Let each man that is not a'nothihg, wfa defter 
in the town or country, leave his house and come.’ ^ Thh^ty 
thousand Saxons aasembled at the appointed place, recei^Mbd 
arms, and were enrolled under the king's banner.^ They 
were nearly all foot- soldi era; William 1^ them by a rapid 
march, with his cavalry, composed of Normans, to the city of 
Rochester, where bishop £udes and th^ other recusant chiefs 
had fortiAed themselves, awaiting the arrival of duke RobQ(;|, 
to march upon CanterbQry^aud London.^ ^ \ 

It appears that th& Sdxq^s of the royal army displaye^^l 
gi^t ai^ur at the siej^e of Rochester. The besieged clo^y 
prassad, soon demand^ to capitulate, on condition of acknd^ 
le^iim William for theit king, and of retiining nnder him 
thw lands and honourf.'^ William at Arst refused; but the 
Normans of his army, not haflng'the same seal as Saxons 
in this war, whtuh was for them a civil war, and not desiring 
to reduce their countrymen Bnd>teladaPB to extremity, Cor'^ 
sidered the king too Inveterate against the defenders of Ro- 
chester.* i 

They eought to appease him : We who have aided thee fn 
danger," aaid they, pray thee ti sparaour eoumfy^ed, oht 
relalivea, who are also thine, and who aided thy flUMr tb 6ob- 
quer England." The king gave wav, and at last gfigflhd tlM 
besieged liberty to quit the oity with their anna 4iti hoteha. 


• Job. BnwtPn, Dol. 084. Aaasf. Wa w i du M u a, el kSii' 

■ /t. ■ Job. Biomioik, el asp. 

* ^ ^ AasilM WsvtTltlsBiti, p. 130. 

^ ^'Ordsr. VUsUs, Ab. Till. p. 067. * Florut. Wlfwa., p. eao 

’ * 0^. Vkuiim Ml Mp. ■ ib. ’ 
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Budes endeay wed further to obtain that the king^a 
nuUtarj; muaic ahould not phi7 in token of yictoiy at the de* 
paFtore of the ganiaon, but William angrity refused, and 
a^, that he would not make this concession for a thousatid 
gold marks; the Normans of Robert’s party quitted the city 
whiob they bad not been able to defend, with colours lowered, 
to the sound of the royal trumpets. At this moment loud 
nUoiohi?^ arose from the English in the royal Ermy: Bring 
U4 Qord%” they eried; “ we will hang this traitor bishop, with 
all. his aecqi^^Uoes. O king! why dost thou let him go free ? 
He is npt worthy to live, the traitor, the peijured nfurdera* 
of so many thousand men.”* 

It was amidst these imprecations that the prelate who had 
blessed the Norman army at the battle of Hastings quitted 
England, never more to return. The war amongst the Nor- 
mans lasted^ some time longer; but this family quarrel gra- 
dually subsided, and terminated in a treaty between the two 
parties and the two brothers. The domains that the friends 
of Robert, had lost in England, for having embraced his cause, 
prsre restored to them, and Robert himself resigned his pre- 
^5HiQns to the crown in consideration df large territorial pos- 
^jpions,* It was agreed between the two parties, that the 
P^, if he survived Ibe duke, should haVe the duchy of Nor- 
paMy, and that in the contrary case, the doko should have 
Ihe kingdom of England; twelve men on the part of the king, 
uid twelve on the part of the duke, confirmed this treaty 1^ 
oath.* Thus end^ both the Nonfian civil war and the 
alliance which this war had occasioDed between the English 
aad the king. The popular ooncessionB ^ that the latter had 
made, were all revoked, his promises belM, and the Saxons 
returned to their position of oppressed subjects.^ 

Near Ihe dty of Canterbury was an ancient monastery, 
fooiided ii^hoiMKir of the miiBionary Augnsdn, who con- 
verted the DaxoDs and Angles. Here weiw preserved, in a 
higfasr degree than in the i^igioos houses of less importance, 
die nataonal si^t, and the remembrance of ancient liberty. 
The Normans perceived this, aj^d early endeavoured to de- 
stroy tliia sfuiil by reiterated humiliations. The primate 

> /». f. see. 
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Xal^S^e by abolishiDg the ancient privUege «i 

ttiie ^rhboki Augustin, of being exempt from all eoole- 

BiHitical'diedptlne but that of their own abbot.' Akhongb 
the abbot, at this thne, was a Norman,* and as such Utile 
liable to any suspicion of indulgence towards the men of 
Another race, Lanfrano deprived him of the charge of hie 
monks, which he hiniself assumed; he then forbad the bolls 
of the monoBliry to bo* bung before the office had rung from 
the cathedraf, paying 'no respect, says the historiaii, to this 
maxim of the Holy Scriptures: 'Where the^piril of the Lord 
u, thefe is liberty. Ttie Saxon monks murmured at . being 
subjected to this restriction, and, to manifest their discontent, 
they celebrated the offices latey negligently, and with all sorts 
of irregulRrities, such As reversing the crosses; and walking in 
procession barefooted ag^nst the course of the sun.^ 
do violence to ns,’' said they, in contempt of the canon|F^ 
the church; well, we wHl violate the canons in the 
the church."* ^ *^^^7 requested the Nonnan, abbd^TO 
transmit a protest from th^m to the pope; but tne only Ig^y 
of the abbot was to puhiah thehi as reb^ wd tn shut 
building; so diat tbay fcould not go out.* ^ This man,^ w 
sacrificed bis persohol i0lle|Miidenee oot of hatred to 
Saxons, died in 108H, And then archbishop 

franc himself proceed to tbs? monkstery, taking adth him r 
N orman ihonk,xRile4 Ouy, lai^th M^ved hr the king.V 
Ht o^ed upon the |iiqpka^ JSt Augusdii, in the name of 
the rojai autbofity/tqkleie^lliid in^ the new abbot forth- 
with ; but all .emphi^clri||g|^w4l^ that they would do no* 
thing of die^soHA at this resistanca, ordered 

that those who r^fhs^ td«cA>^ should , immediately quit the 
monasteryj^ ‘ They kfmoetvall '^patted,, and the Norman waa 
installed in ‘jtheir absence wiln the. usual oaranottieo. The 
prior of the^monastci4, Elfwin, and mvoiAI other 

monkli, aD of Saibn blnb, wero, then sorted and'hipriaoned. 
ThiMia Ivbo had departed a^e^command of tlm awhMihiip 

> WlOstas* TboML, Ckrom^ «pf lllti AasUe BeripL, (Oilte) |A 
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wept^d seated themselves od the ^ond under the wells of 
ihpea^e of Canterburj. They were informed that e certain 
nombe^ of hoilra was granted them within which to return 
tb the monasteiy, but that after that time thej would be re- 
garded and treated as vagabonds; they remained for awhile 
undecided, but the hour for refection came; they suffered from 
hungeTj and many, repenting, sent to archbishop Lanfranc and 
promised obodieoce. He made them swear op the relics of 
8t. Augustiir to remain faithful to this promise. They who 
refused to take the oath were imprisoned, until weariness of 
captivity should render them docile. One of them, 

named Alfred, who ded and was afterw^da found wan- 
dering by the road-side, was put in irons in the archiepiscopal 
palaoe bI Canterbury. The spirit of resistance was appeased 
for some months, and then again became still more violent 
itttaD before; a conspiracy was farmed against the life of the 
r abbot of foreign raoe. Qne of the conspirators, named 
ombamjHwas taken, brought before the archbishop, and 
ione^k to his design of killing the Norman. 1 bad that 

Dtion,'* answp^ the monk boldly, and assuredly would 
ire axecnied Ifiofranc onk;iM him to be tied naked to 
^e doors of the inboaaterj, and, to be publicly whipped. 

In the year 1089, the prini^ Lanfranc died; and the 
monks, delivered from the teiror with whjpb he bad inspired 
them, 0Dmoienoe4.a third revolt, of a more serious chanicter 
than the two others. They called to tbiir aid the Saxon inha- 
bitants of Canterbury, wbo,bmbracing this quarrel as a national 
quarrel, came armed to., the house of the abbot of Saint 
Augbstin, and attacked It. *^6 abijoi’s people resisted, and 
on bcHh sides there were several ^med wounded and killed. 
Guy, with great difflcid^, ese«>ed froiq bis' adversaries, and 
hastened to shut hiipself op in tbn j^tbedraL On hearing of 
the the Nonnans, Gsnbelqi^, bishop of Winchester, and 

6oDdal|ii^ bisbop of Rochester, has^sBed^ tp Canterbury, 
Wbithfg nnawrous deUchmepti of troops irpTb sent by the 
king's order. The monastery of Saint Augustip was occu- 
pied miliiarilyi the trial of the roonk| was commenced, and 
UHt were condemned in a body to receive corporal punishment, 
which two fore ig n monks, Guy and Lds Normand, inflicted on 
them at the dismtion of the bishops; they wereliheo distri* 
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tB of Englaiid, and in their placi tweni^r 
I Olid m prior caine from, the continent those 
of Canterbuiy who were taken by the Norman 
^onns were condemned, to lose their ejea. 

■tmggjes, fruits of the hatred and despair of tt$ 
Od^uered, were reproduced at the same time in many 
churches of England; and generally, wherever Saxons, united 
in a body, andTiotxeduced to the last degree of slaveH, en- 
counter^ the chiefs or governors of foreign lace. These 
ddefs, whether priests or laymen, differed only in tlielr dreM^ 
under the coat of mail, or under the cope, it was the same in- 
solent, cruel, avaricious conqueror, treating the conquered as 
beings of an inferior race to his own. Jean de la Villette, 
bishop of Wells, formerly a physician at Tours, pulled down 
the houses of the Canons of his church to build himself a palace 
with their materials.' Renonf Flambard, bishop of Lincoln, 
formerly a valet to the duke of Normandy, committed such 
depredations in his diocese, that the inhabitant Kj|||^ 
said an ancient historian, rather than live under hiouthority.^ 
The Norman bishops went to the altar, as the wb to their n^i- 
tary review^ between two rows of lanceai^heyi passed tp 
day in playing at dice, hunting, hawking, uid drinking.* 
of them, in a 4t of gaiety, had prepared for hb Saxon monk{ 
in the great ball of the monost^^, a repast at which he made 
them eat meat forbidden by ihar order, and served up by 
women with dbhevelled nalf^mid half naked.* Those of the 
monks who at this sight desired io withdraw, or who even 
tnrd^ aw ay" their eye^ and called hypocrites 

by the Konp^*pi^a^,a^£lio tnejeda.* 

Against BUchas^vniw^Qs tbbAemi^ the Anglo-Saxon 
clergy oonld pot maietaiiran^Tery protracted oombal; eye^ 
dM age and persAutJoielnenioved some of the old nmnks or 
prti^Sl the resbtpnce, at first sneFfpstiei was gradu^y exli^ 
T^ of being peopled by p nuoori^ pf men 
oflhgltah rape was with any itMiastery gimind ibr tlb M 
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9 Ii 4 o|gpfMioa of ^ho groat. Tliia waa experienoed un^QT 
by the monasterj of Crojland^ alroadj to iU 
time of ihe conquest Afler a conflagraliob 
wbicii kisd ooQJOmed part of their houses, the Norman count 
of tb« district in which it stood, pr^umiDg 'that the cbarten 
of tile abbey bad perished in the flames, summoned the monka 
to nppw in bis court at Spalding, to produce their title. On 
the apqpinted day they sent one bf their number, Trig, who 
took ifith him their ancient charters in the Saxon language, 
confirmed by the Conqueror, whose seal was appended. The 
monk displayed his parchments befuru t)^ count and his 
officers, wl^ laughed at and insulted him, saying that these bar- 
barian and unintelligible scrawls were of no author!^. Tbe 
sight of tbe royal sikl, however, produced some eflrect; tbe 
Norman vUoount, who dared not break it or publicly seixe 
the charters to which it was atlached, idlowed the monk (o 
depart', but he sent servants after him, armed with sticks, to 
seize him on the road, and take the charters from him. Tr^ 
only avoids# them by following a bye read.' 

ilie peace which reigned among the conquerors of England 
once more 4isturU*d in the year 1094, by the revolt of 
lU^ral chiefs against the king. One of the causes of this 
RloU was the exclusive right to hunt in the forests of Eng- 
mnd, establiihed by William tbe Bastard and vigorously 
maintained by his son.* At tbe head of tbe malcontents was 
Robert, son ^ Roger de Molbray, earl of Nor^omberland, 
who poaseseed two hQndred end eighty manors in England.* 
Robert did not appear at the court pf the king on one of the 
days flxedf^ the politicalponfhreiiceAiior tb4 barons and Abglo- 
Norman knights, (iis B]|sem:e eYcjted suspicion, and the 
king Ssaued a proclamation lAt every grat landholder who 
did not appear at bis court at the Bpproamj||g feast of Whit- 
suntide, d^oold be excluded tbe pdbb'o pEce. Robert is 
Motbray ^ not attend, iVom fea# of being asixed and impri- 
aooed; |rhif^iipon William despatched tbe royal troop# in 
NortbomberlanfL He besieged a^ took several castlesr ha 
blockaded that of Bamboroogli, ' to which earl Robtf t had 
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mMiUkwn, Imt be could not make himself master of It. 

Ulirf UselM efforts, the king constmcted oppo g|^ ■ iftitiii 
bdroa|;b a wooden fortress, which he caDed, in hiA^cMltf 
lithpiage Malvtum, or neighboor, left a gAnisOQ ba 
ana returned southwards. The garrison of the new fortress 
iorptised Robert in a sortie, wounded and made hinrptieoner. 
He was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and hIS oOeom- 
plices were exiled from England.' ^ 

The esttftes of these banished men, in town and^ boiintry, 
remained for some time without a master and withdiitCUltiTa- 
tion. It appears that the king’s favourites allowed them to 
remain untilled, after having taken from^bern eveiTthing of 
hxij value, indifferent as to property, the origin of Which and 
the uncertainty of political events, rendered it too precaridus. 
On their part, the royal officers, in order that the ekchoquer 
might lose none of its revenues, continued to levy from the 
town or hundred to whiph the vacant property appertained 
the entire amount of the territorial tax, a charge that fell 
upon the men of English race.^ The people df Colchester, 
according to an old narrative, returfied great thanks to Endr^ 
Fltahubert, viscount or governor of the town, for assd&^jr 
in his own name the lands of the disinherited Norman8,l|^ 
consenting to pay the taxes demanded in respect of 
If we, may cr^it the same account, this Eudes gained tk,i 
love df the people of Colchester by his equitable and mild 
administration. He is the only chief imposed upon the 
English by the foreign power to whom history beark such a 
tesumony. 

This exception to the law of the oonqne^ did not extend 
bajond one ^nale town; eqprywhere else things fidkrWed 
IlMir course,' and (he royal officers, Say the chronides, Were 
W n tee than rotlprs; they pillaged without mercw the coni* 
loll of the peannt, and the shop of the trader.* O^drd was 
Mveitied by mbert d’Oihlly, who spared ndtlhar poof nor 
mhi in the north, Odineau d'OmfraviHe seixed tht^goo^ of 
the SngUah in hia vidnicy,, in order to compel them to hew 
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BiHljCanj ^tooes for the conAtnictioii of his ovlle.' Aiooiid 
king alao levied bj force troops of men to con* 
wall for the Coaqaeror’s tower, a bridge over the 
^ Weetmineter a P>^pe or beilof audience, for 
fasenitbliea of his barons. V 
< >^^,T)M OOuntiea to whose share these works fell,” saje the 
SaxQSL chronicle, " were cniellj afflicted; every year that 
passed was heavy and full of sorrow, on account of the vexa- 
tioas without number and the multiplied taxes/^. 

Hiftorians leM laconic have transmitted to us some details 
of tW sorrows and torments that the conquered nation 
BuSbnsd* Wherever the king passed in his journeys through 
England, the country was ravaged by his people.* When 
they could not themselves use all the provisions or goods that 
they found in the houses of the English, they Diade the owner 
himself carry them to the neighbouring market, and sell them 
for their profit; at other times they burned them for amuse- 
ment, or if it were wine or other beverage, washod the feet 
of Uieir hcnies with it. " The ill treatment to which they 
subjected the heads of faoiilies. their outrages upon the women 
ttiuU^Lrls,” adds the contemporary historian, "one would 
h to relate; accordingly, ut the first rumour of the king's 
a^noach, all fled frimi their abcNlc^, and retired, with what- 
epv they could carry, to the depths of the forest or other 
tesert places."^ 

Fifty Saxons who, by somo happy chance, or perhaps by a 
litUn l^tical cowardice, had managed to retain a remnant of 
their property, were accused, fairly or jDstly, of having 
bunted in the royal forests, and of having killed, taken, and 
eaten deer^ juich were the terms of the criminal charge brought 
ngailisi thorn. They denied the charge, and the Norman 
judges inflicted on them the ordeal by Are, mhich the ancient 
English laws only sanctioned when demmndra by the accused. 

On the apfoinled day,” says aneye- Witness, *• ail underwent 
the seote f> OP» without any mercy; it was piteous to behoidt 
bot.Qn^r in preserving their h^ds Iran burning, slewed 
clearly their innocence, and the wlckef^j^ of their perse- 

> LelsaA, CoiUfimmeo^ h. 110, 
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oa^or^.’! 'Wlien it was reported to king William that after* 

th^ the hands of the accused were unscathed: ^ 

ef 4bav said he; God is no judge of these thin^; the^ 
matters obncem me, ond^ is I who ought to jiidge 
Thie historian does not reHfce what the new sentence whs, oir 
what /the fate of the nnhsppj English, whom now no pious 
ftaud ooald bbyb. 

The Saxon t, persecu^ hy William Rufus for transgress^ 
ing the laws of the chase, far more rigorously than they had 
been even by his father, hod no other way of revenging them- 
selves than by calling him, in derision, keeper of tXe forests, 
and wild beast-herd, and spreading sinister mmours as to 
these forests, into which no man of English race ooald enter 
armed without risking his life. They said that the devil, 
under terrible forms, appeared there to the NormanB, and 
told them of the terrible fate that he reserved for the king 
and his codfcsellorB.* « This popular superstition obtained 
authority %y thd singular chance w'hich rendered hunting in 
the forest of England, and especially in the New Forest, fatal 
to the race of the Conqueror. In the year 1001, Richard, el daft 
^ of WiTTiam Bastard, had mortally wounded 
snU* there; in the month of May of the year 1 100, Bkl^jira^ 
son of duke Roba^ and nephew of William RafWt wS ' 
killed there by an urow carelessly shot;^ and, singular <n^ 
cuniBtance, this king hifnself also met with the aame death 
there in the July oAhe same year. 4 

On the mumlng of bil last day, be bdd a grand bleak fa^d* 
with his fHends In Winchester castle, and then prepared for 
the propoaed chase. While he was fastening his shoes, jesting 
wilh his gtMts, a workhtkh presented to b|m six new arrows. 
He sxsndiied them,! praised the workmanship, took four tohlna- 
self, and gave the twobthem to Walter Tlr^ sSiyiter^^HHuBf 
arrows for the « best shpt." WsUer Tlrel wall a FreillkMW 
lirlSD had great posse^bns in Poix and Pontiliiekf Im 
Mtilfs most cherished intimate, aiid conatairt oba^MUitoi At 
the momiant of dp^iarii^ there Canm hi a nf 
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wkhflf «t Glouoeiiter» bemri^ desMtchea from hla sopoHor. 
XWwtWr B NiMman by birth and nimod Serlon, eeot word, 
elpjowring (bo utmost nneafliiieai a( the circumBtanco, that 
one oC hie luooke (probably of EngliBh race) had hod a 
orUlfomen ID hifl deep; that he hod seen JesuB Christ seated 
upon a throne, and at his feet a woman, who supplicated him 
saying: " Baviour of the world, look down with pity upon 
ihy eople, who suffer under the yoke of Wil{iam. On 
h^iri g this inesBag^ the king burst into loud laughter. 
‘‘Do they take me for an Englishman, with tlicir dreams?** 
said hei “ do ihey think I am one of the idiots that turn 
bock Decause on old woman dreams or sneeses ? Come, 
Waller de Poix, to borseJ”' 

Henry, the king’s brother, William de BretcuiVand several 
other lor^ accompanied him to the forest: the hunterB dis- 
persed, but Walter Tirel remained with, the king, and their 
dogs huntod togetbe^ Both were at their post opposite each 
other, the arrow in the cross-bow and the Anger on the 
trigger,* whto a large ^tag, turned up by the huntsmen, 
advanced between the king and bis friend. William pulled 
tbe trigger, but the cord of his crossbow firemking, the ■no# 
did not fly, and the stag, astonished at the sharp sound, 
stopped a^ looked around. The king‘ signed to iub com- 
panion Ju shoot, but the latter did not ol^y the signal, either 
became did not see it or bepause be did not understand it. 
Hmwopon William impatiently exclaimed: '* Shoot, Walter, 
abool, ia $be devil's name I*** And on < the instant an arrow, 
either that of Walter Of from another hand, pierced his 
oheati hi# fell without uttering a word; and expired Walter 
Tird ren to- him; but Anding him ivithout life, be rer 
BMHmied hia bpniH gallop^ to the coast, ^as|ed over to Nbr- 
and thenee mto Franco. 

A$ $he flsBtriiinoitr of the king’s death, all partidpadog in 
the chase heetily quitted the forest to see to tbJdr dfidra. Bis 
*** *^H* iMiy gailopod to Winchester to. the royal treasury;^ 
and ^ body of Wiliiam rRufus remained on the ground, 
abandoned as that of the Conqueror had beem Some char- 
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ooof who found him pierced with the 

him* iA‘ their oart^ wrapped in rugs through' tl^h itbe 
lilood trickled along the road.^V In thie mann^ 
reniAina of the second Norman king conveyed to Wlnt^hdlMir 
Oaetle. Henry, already arrived there, imperiously 'd^kakh^bd 
the keys of the royal treasury. As the keepers Wete‘^h^ 
tating, William de Breteuil himself, arriving from the NciW 
Forest, entered all out of breath, and oppo^ this dhmahd: 
‘‘Thou and'I,^ he said to Henry, “ought loyally tdlWem- 
ber the fealty we swore to the duke Robert thy DrdtfeidN he 
has received our oath of homage, and, absent or present, he is 
entitled to it.'^ A violent quarrel ensued t Henry d tew his 
sword, and, with the aid of his attendants, who ilockbd in, 
took possession of the treasure and of the royal ornaments. 

It was Certainly true that, in the terms of the treaty of 
peace concluded between William and duke Robert, and sworn 
to by all the Anglo-Norman barons, the crown was due to 
the duke; but he was then far from En^and and fi^ Nor- 
mandy. The exhortations of popq, Urban IL to all'^hris- 
tiana to recover the Holy* Land, had produced a|M>werful 

f pect upon his adventurous spirit, sod he was among the 
rst who had deported with the great levy en moise mode to 
the cry of Dieu U Veul, in the year 1096, and which, three 
years ofker, attained the object of its pilgrimage in the capture 
of Jerusalem. When the death of his brother William hap- 
pened, Robert was on bis return to Normandyi bUt, lit^ 
suspecting wbat the delay would cost him, he stayed soniie 
time to prosecute % love affair at the court of one of 
Norman lords settled in Italy. Thus taken by surprise^ and 
without a leader, hit partisans could not withstand thosd ef 
Shmry. Tha Uttea, master of the royal treasibe^ 'eiBie to 
London, where the principal Normans assembled]! and, three 
after the death of hia brother, l-WMllMimlktegb, 
tham and •oluunl^ orowiMd.* Hm pnktM fhUMrad Uai. 
tw—iiM bn wu grMtlj BttMhod to them nd to lito lUantan 
of tlw period, e rifeoiutaaoe wUob praeorol' ftv^hlto Ibb 
lioTCZrfe, or Jlfmeftre.' It ia erda^toU tfeit tbe 
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^filiaiTed tilni to his competitor, becuue he hid been 
vp ^ Eogland.^ He promised at his coit>- 
imtioa tp observe tbe good Uws of kiog Eklward; but declared 
tbfttjbotlWiUk Uke hie father, retain the exclusive ei^joyment 
of the fbeoBta.* ' 

King Henry, the flnt of the name, had neither the faults 
nor the good qualities of hia eldest brother Robert. The 
latter was volatile and fanciful, but generous and of good faith; 
the other waa an able adminiatrator, greatly given to diaai- 
mulatioD^ Notwilhatanding tbe facility with which he had 
osooided the throne, he thought it prudent not to rely too 
entirely on the faith of Ihoee who had elected him. He aua- 
pectod the fidelity of the Normana, and resolved to create 
for hiniMlf in England a power independent of them, and to 
arouse, for his own purposes, the patriotism of the Saxons. 
He extended hia hand to the poor conquered natives, who 
were ever flattered in the hour of danger and crushed when 
that hour had passefl away, lie convoked their leoiling men, 
anch by an interpreter^ addressed them in tho following 
terms:— a 

**My friends and liegemen, natives of this country, ip 
which I was myself born. You know that my brother would 
have my crown. He is a haughty man, who cannot live in 
repoaei be openly despises you, bolding yon as cowards and 
gUition% and would trample yon under his feet. But I, a 
mild and pactflo king, propose to maintain yon in all your 
anerkrnt liberties, and to govern you by your own connaels, 
with moderation and prudence. 1 will give yon, if you re- 
quire it» a writing to this effect, signed with my own hand, 
nod will confirm it by oath. Stand firm, then, by mes for, sup- 
JEngliah valour, I fear not the Anad menaces ot the 

ThP' waging promieed br tho king to the EngUsh, or, to 
a4e the langnii^ of the period^his r^al charter, was dnim 
npi.^aa aiam eopice of it made aa there were Norman oam- 
ttein Ali^tod» and, to invest it witli the more aolemnity, a 
OOWtaeal, Made for the purpose, waa affixed to iL* Tho oopioi 

aWf.,p.Sf7. » Jeh. Bwim, irfwy. 

• Ifwihtv Paris. I. 01. 

^ ThsM MkM, BiML IPislsa. AagUs Sasn, 
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in the church of cRch 

ih^ iM not remain t^re long; all were removed wh4n the 
Mfi^ relrtU^tcd kta promiaea, and, in the phrase of an^Onci^bt 
fhiatofian, impudently lalaified hia word.^ Three odpiea bniy 
remained which escaped by chance; one at Canterbafy, One 
at York, and the other at Saint Albana.^^ 


> MatlliBir Pavis, locv citato, 

> ['* Tbis gbMter, whiob laid llie foundation for tlip Bnbaeqaeol ritsrtaru 
of Henry's BucceBsors, is entitled Henriei Primi. Matthew 

Paris lias twice recited this charter, namely, under the yealra IK^'aixl 
t'ilS, and two oopieB of It are entered In the Red Book of the 
one oi which , is prefixed to king Heniys laws, pubUshed by Lamtavd and 
WilklDB. It Is Ukewiee printed in Richard of Haguetald’B history of king 
B[^pbeii, and a copy of it, taken from the Textue Roffensls, has Biitte been 
publiBhed by Haame, and afterwarda again by Mr. Juatfee BUekSton^ In Lis 
Law Traoia This ia acknowledged to be the moal conreet cbpy of' ally, 
being compiled by Emulf, biahop of Booh n ter, who ibed a.d. 1114.'*— 
OrabhSi H. of English Law^ p. The following tranalatlou ia adopted 

ftrom Mr. Tbomaon'a HUiorical E»9ay on Magna CAorfa, one of the 
nkoat TSluable contributions to hiatorioal literature ever made; *'In the 
year of our Lord’a incarnation M. C. I.; Hei\ry, the ae# of king 'WUllam, 
alter the death of hia brother WilMani, by the grace of God, king Of the 
l^ngllah, to all hia faithful aubjecta, greeting. Know ye, that because 
through the mercy of Qod and the common Doancll of the barons of all 
England, 1 was crowned king of the aame, and because the klngdbm hath 
been oppressed by ui^aat exactions, — for the honour of God, and the lore 
wbioh 1 have towards you all, I have ftratly aet at liberty tbe HolyiCharcb 
of God, ao'lhat 1 will neither aell, nor let out to farm, nor upon ^e death 
uf any arehhisbop, or biehop, or abbot, will 1 take any thing fmm the 1 ot 4 - 
aUp of tha ohnron or ita tenanta until a Bucoesaor ab^l bate beeW idtaittl^ 
to it, And I albo take away all evil cuatoma with wbioh the klng^m of 
Bn^nd haa been. npJneUy oppresaed, and whiob are here in part aes down. 
If any of my earlai, or barons, or others who hold of me, ihell did, hie heir 
eWl hot redeem the estate es he wm wont to do in the time of my Vrothdr; 
budthell relieve it by a Juet and lawfiil relief. In like manner ahiUl the 
tvimiim of my haroBs re^ve their lands of their lords by a Jnkl iMlawIbl 
rallefi And if any of my barona or other tenants, will give his iittghtdr, 
■iilor, nioo«i or kjiiBWoman in marria^ he ahall treat with ^ ■hpnt it ; 
hitdlwlU neither take gnything of hk for ihai lieenee, nor wm 1 ^Ttii^t 
1^ gklng her in merrlage unless he iHIlirtg to jolft tder tO'tt¥ endmfee. 
And K upon iba death of a baron, or other of my tenahte, thm fdokihirk 
dAOfhlir pod heir, l will give her in maitigge, together with hef Ikndi, Iw 
th«« nognaal |f ny hvnne. And upon the death of ^ mad. if hin #Uk hh Imi 
tpMhmf ohlldreu, she shall hare her dow^r add marrlage-porddii ; and 1 
will not giro her again in marriage exoepdng by her own consent. But If 
tha wUb hnM oblldrMi, ebe ahall then hare hdr dewef end UMeie- 
■oHton whilst she lawfhlly praeorves bar body; and I dfBl hot dfepqqo of 
her in mairiofa, but aoeoiding to her own will. And of lahdS and 
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that iaduccd Henry 1. to take ^is itep 
led him to adopt another still more decisive; 
4hi|^ .WAR* lAke a wife of Anglo-Saxon race. There WRS 
tbpp iq fhigland an orphan daughter of Malcolm, king of 
aqd of Margaret, sister of king Edgar. She was 
named Edith, and had been brought up in the abbey of Rum- 


ohildrea, there Bhuil be appointed guardians, being either the wife or boihd 
near hinBimiQi who ought to be just. And 1 also command that my baroUB 
cooduBt themaelTCB In like manner towardb the sons, danghters, and wiven, 
of thBir t«DUita. The common mintage of money which was accuBtomed 
iQ be iBkan in (dties and oounties, though not paid in the lime of king Ed- 
ward, 1 do wholly forbid Ui be taken for the future. If any coiner or other 
neraoq, shall be taken with false money, due jnstice shall be done upon him. 
All pleas and debts which were due to my brother, 1 forgive, excepting my 
just farms} and excepting thoBO things which were covenanted for conoem- 
ins the inheritance of othors, or for those which properly concerned other 
men. And if any have engaged anything for his own inheiitance, that I 
formve; vrilh all reliefa which were agreed upon for lawful inherltancM. 
And if any of my barons or tenants lie sick, and he will give, ov deeigns to 
bequmth his money, I grant that it shall be disposed of accordingly. Bnt 
ilf bfing pieventsiPby war o^ sickness, be should neither give nor dispose of 
bis moiiey, hia wifle, oUildren, or relalians, and his lawful tenants, shall di- 
vide It between them for the good of his soul, aa it shall seem best to them. 
If any {q/ my Unamta) shall forfeit, he shall not give a pledge in 

fbrbearanco of thwflne, as wsa done in the time of my father and brother, 
excepting BCCoftling lo the manner of the fine: so that it shall be satisfied 
as it was wpnt to bo before the lime of my father, in the Lime of my oiber 
aimesUirB. But if he be convicted of perfidy or any other wickedneas, he 
shall make a Aue sadsfaclion for it. Also I pardon all murders, from the 
day in which I was crowned king: and those which shall hereafter be cura- 
AuUn4 aball have aatiafaction according to the laws of king Edward. I 
l^ve, by the oommon council of my barons, retained in my hands aU forests 
in the same manner ss they were held by my falhsr. 1 also grant of my 
own free-will to knights who defend their lands by their habeTTCODs, [that 
tJ fo (Bgy, UnanU by miiifary senHce,) that their, demesne Isnda and carri - 
afsa^abijU bn free from all guil da and payments tb works: so that being lo 
grenUl l^lievecb they may the more easily provide ibemselTes with hones 
and arms, bvUfr flUing my aeirice and the defenoc of my kingdom. 1 also 
eatablub, peace in the whole of^y realm, and command it to be held 
the foturO' I afoo reatore lo yon the law of king Edward, with those 
BOtel^aiiehbk pith wnioh my fother improved it by the ecuoMl of hjs baiwtts. 
11 any man. hath taken snyihiDf of mine, or the goods of another, ahica the 
d^ih 0 ^ king William, my brother, the whole ahall speedily be restored 
withoat any othsr aatiafbcdon : hot if be shall retain anything, he shall pay 
a heavy reeompance for iU-^Witoosed by Manrioe, bishop of London, and 
biphfip (h»Ai|hlfi and William, htshop sieot of WlnebeataT; mid sari Henry, 
riH Blfopiy Walter Odflbid^^Bobert da Jfonifort, Boger' Bigot, and Hani^ 
da Fort; ^ l(«oinknb when 1 was orowned.' 
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under the care of another of £dgar'a<'^ 
^fC^Xuiatiiia, who, taking refuge in Scotland w^h^h^ 
^jg^rpi^r, had aaflumed the veil in the year 1086. Aa a^king’d 
daughter, many of the high Norman barons hod sought Edgar’s 
niece in marriage; she was demanded of William Rufiia by 
Alain de Breton, lord of Richmond, in Yorkshire; but Abrin 
died before the king had given her to him. WillialA de 
Cirarenne (Warenne), earl of Surrey, then sought her^ but 
for fM)me reason or other the marriage did not take place.-^ 
It was this lady whom king Henry’s ablest counsellora pro- 
posed to him as a wife, with a view thus to gain the support of 
the whole Anglo-Saxon race against Robert and his partisans. 

On their part, many of the English conceived the futile 
hope of p^itnessing the return of the old Saxon times, when 
the granddaughter of the Saxon kings should Wear the csrown. 
Those who had any relations with the family of Edith went 
to her, and intreated her not to refuse this union.^ She 
showed nfuch repugnance, it is not precisely known for what 
reason; but they who urged her were pot diad|bragedi and so 
beset her, says an ancient author, that she at last said; yea, 
o|it of sheer weariness of saying nay. “ Noble and gracious 
lady,’’ they urged, it is in thy power to retrigye th&iancieDt 
honour of England; thou wilt be a sign of alliance^ a pledge 
pf , reconciliation, but if thou persist in thy refusal; eternal 
hatred will remain between the two races, am^^^tiidopd will 
not cease to flow.”* ^ > 


As soon as Edgar’s niece had given her assent, Ihev changed 
her name, and instead of Edith, she was called Matilda, wltioh 
SQUnded more agreeably in Norman ears.^ This was not the 
only i^ecaution that l^came necessary; for a strong parley 
was formed against ithe marriage, principally oompoe^' of 
those « who openly or secretly favour^ duke Robei^ whose 
nomberB were augmented by many who, from natioeial^iide, 
thought it unworthy of the conquerors of England ta bayo ‘ a 
Sa^oa . woman for their queen. Their ill will nritod^ np all 

# ' V.t: 

WDldm- Malmesb., da tTeflii, lib. t. ai M», p.,]jd4> ^ 

^ ■ Order, VhalU. lib. rlij. p. 702. 


• Matthew PtfU, i. 08. ^ ^ 

Importaiie dloebant: 0 mahenua — 

M hOD feeerU, oaau efis perannii inlmitida jgTMff*" - 
pghliie humeni oflbaieaiB tnvsuniwbiUe. 

\r “ Order. Vlul., yl mp. ^ ‘ 
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Bdrti -of' iiofbreseen obstacles; they alleged that Matilda, 
brbtight tip from her infancy in a .convent, had been conse- 
crsCi^to God by her parents; it was reported that she had 
boeii seien publicly wearing the veil, and this report sus- 
pended ihe celebration of tile marriage, to the great joy of 
who were opposed to il.^ 

There was at this time, in the archiepiscopol throne of 
Canterbury, a monk of Dec, named Anselm, a ipan of learning 
and virtue, to whom the historians of the period render thia 
honorable testimony, that the native English loved him as 
though he had been one of themselves.^ Anselm had come 
by chance to England, in the reign of the first William, at 
the time when Lanfranc, seeking to destroy the reputation of 
the sainta of English race, was fiercely attacking the sanctity 
of archbishop Elfeg, murdered by the Danes. Entirely ab- 
sorbed With his project, th^pnmate conversed with the Nor- 
man monk on the history of the Saxon Elfeg, and what he 
called his pretended martyrdom. ‘‘For my part,” answered 
Anselm, tbink thi^man a martyr andltruly a martyr; for 
he preferred to die rather than injure his country. He died 
for jusUoB, 83 Saint John for truth, and both for Christ, who 
is truth and jtlstice.”^ 

Become primate in his turn, under William Rufus, Anselm 
persevered in ihe spirit of equity which had inspired this 
Answer, and in his go<^ will towards the English. He was one of 
the most zealous partisans of the marriage sought by the latter, 
>biit when he learned the reports respecting !^gars niece, he 
dedared that nothing should induce him to take from God 
QQe who was hia spouse, to unite her to a carnal hoiband. 
Wjsjiing, however, to assure himself of the truth, hd^ques- 
tiobed Matilda, who denied that she bad been consecrated 
to God; she even denied that she had ever worn the veil 
of bqr owit BOcord, and offered to prove this before all the 
pwahitfeg)iof J&i^laniL must confess,” she said, that I 
bavo^sdniffliinbs appeared veiled; but only for this reason: In 
my yontii, when 1 wae Aider the core of my aunt Christina, 
she, to protect me, as she said, from the libertiigsm of the 

1 EvUnor, m^L Nova, (9«ldeii) 56. * Tb. 112. 

^ TidStnr egregiiu qul Baiaitr..SJo w6o JohsniiM 

firv £l|klis'g^ piv jutitl^ ('Jgfi. SHriaburleiisls, da VUd 

Amaelmi ; ^gilS BicrS, il. 192.) 
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wltlQ E^sailed the honour of eveiy woman 
os^j^ ^Rce a piece of blapk stuff on my head, and wbeif I 
wear it* she treated me harshly. In bet presenee* 
t w6l^ this cloth, but as soon as she left me, 1 threw it on the 
g^Uhd^ and trampled on it in childish anger.”^ 

Anselm, unwilling to act in this great difficulty upon his 
own judgment, convoked an assembly of bishops, abbots, 
moi^B, and lay-lords, in Rochester. Several witnesses cited 
before this council confirmed the truth of the girl’s state- 
ment. Two Norman archdeacons, William and Hunihault, 
were sent to the convent in which Matilda had been^edu* 
cated, and on their return, deposed that the public yoice^ as 
well as the testimony of the sisters, agreed with her declara- 
tion.^ A.t the moment when the assembly was about to deli- 
berate, archbishop Anselm withdrew, that he might not be 
suspected of using any influence^upon it; and when he re- 
turned, he who spoke for all the rest announced, in these 
terms, the common decision: We think that the girl is free^ 
and may. dispose a# her person, relying herein upon the 
authority of a judgment pronounced in a similar case, by the 
venerable Lanfranc, at a time when the Sa^on women, who 
bad sought shelter in the nunneries, through fear of the great 
William's soldiers, demanded their liberty.” 

Archbishop Ajiselm replied that he fully concurred in this 
decision, and, a few days after, celebrated the marriage of 
the Norman king and the niece of the lastkin^ of Ei^liah 
raoe; but before pronouncing the nuptial benediction, desirous 
of ffisaipaiing ul suspicion, and disarming raaUgnityi he 
aaoend|d a platform niised for the purpose in fr^nt of the 
chur^ door, and related to the people the inquiry^ that had 
been made and the decision that been 
anoe with it. These facts are stated by an 
Edmer, a Saaon by birth and monk of Can terbary^^ jg 
All theee precaudons could not overcome whiU thmEs^ 
rtan oalls the heart-malioe of certain men,* tflpip to 

say, the repngnance of many of thU Normans to wuiv they 
deemed th# mlsallianoe of their king. They amuaed Akem- 
■elvea at the expense of the newly-married pair, ealling^ tbam 
Qodrik and employing these Saxon hf iraj 

I Eiduffr, pp ill, D7. 
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or^oriBion.^ Henry knew it and heard it,” says ao ancient 
chi^illcler, but he affected to laugh at it heartily, adroitly 
conc^ting hi^ anger. When duke Robert had landed in 
Kor&andy, the irritation of the malcontenta aAsumed a more 
^riods character; many Anglo-Norman lords crosBed the 
Channel to support the rights of the dispossessed brother, 
or him encouraging messages, inviting him to hasten 
to England, and nssuring him of their fidelity, pursuant to the 
compact formerly concluded with William 'Rufus.’ And 
accordingly, on Robert’s landing in England, his army was 
riipliily augmented by a great number of barons and knights; 
bdt the hisnops, the common soldiers, and the men of Eng- 
lish race, remained on the king’s side.^ The latter more espe- 
cially, with their old instinct of national hatred, ardently 
desired that the two factions should dght. Ther^was no 
battle on the duke’s disembarkation, because Robert landed on 
tile coast of Hampshire, while Henry awaited him on that of 
Sussex. Some days elapsed before the armies could meet, 
and the least inveterate among the Normons of both parties, 
availing themselves sf tlie interval, interposed, and appeaaed 
this quarrel between brothers and countrymen. It was ar- 
range that Robert should once more renounce his pretensions 
to the kingdom of England, for an annual pension of two 
thousand pounds of silver, and that the confiscations made by 
the king upon the duke’s friends, and by the duke upon the 
kite’s, should be restored.’ 

This treaty deprivetf the English of an bccasion of satisfy- 
ing with impunity their national aversion to the conquerors, 
gnd of killing the Normans under the covert of a Norman 
banner. Bu^ ere long, this occasion again presented itself, 
and was eagerly seized. Robert de ^lesme, one of the most 
powerful earls of Normandy and England, was cited before 
the general assembly to answer to furty-dve charges. Robert 
appear^ and demanded, os was the enstom, permission freely to 
Sedt hisiriends and take counsel with them as to bis defence; 
but once out of the cqnocU-hall, he mounted his horse, and 

* tVtlMab Mala— b., ^ Jce., lib. r. M nrp. p I66r 0inn 

^ (Kayghum, lib. ii. eoL :i375.) 

f ^rtlpbiy b« UIb «i fonnldsbiltt cocblaiHra, inuo dilTfiviu, pjlslsh 
Ilalmmb., loco ci£a/o.) 

■ Wigorn., p. 000. 
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hi^dited 6ive of hia atrongholda. The king ani] lords^.Tjr^ 
hraV^-jr '^Wait^ hia answer, declared him a publi^ ene^y., 
uAj[(^'li6'j[»td^nted himself at the next assembly. Bu^^^bert 
ddB^le^le, preparing for war, supplied with ammunition and 
ai^fdiB bis caatlea of A||^del and Tickhlll, and the citadel of 
Std^WbhuVy, which was in his keeping, He also foitifii^ 
Brid{[enortii, near the Welsh frontier; and it was towards thU 
pi^nt, tbe royal army marched to assail h^. ^ 

King Henry had been besieging Bridgenortfi three weeks, 
when the Norman earls and barons interposed to terminate 
the War, and to reconcile Robert de Belesme with the king. 
*' Ft>r they thought,” says an old historian, “ that the victory of 
the kihg over earl Robert would give him the means to It^nd 
them all to his will.” They came in a great body to Henry, 
and demanded a conference, or, as* it was termed in the 
French tongue, a parUment, toAreat of peace. The assembly 
was held in a plain near the royal camp. On the side of the 
neighbouring hill ^ body of three thousand English, wbo^ 
knowing the object of the conference of the Norman chiefs, 
WQTO greatly excited, and cried: “ O king Henry, believe them 
not I they seek to lay a snare for thee; we are here, we will 
aid thee, and make the attack for thee; agree to no peace 
with the traitor until thou hnldst him f^ast, dead or alive.*^ 
Foe this once, the Normans ilirl not succeed in their attempt 
at'^Dciliation; the siege of BriJgenorth was vigorously pro- 
secuted, and the fortress taken; the camure of th^^ Sbrews* 
bury soon followed, and Robert de Belesme, impelled to 
capitulate, was dispossessed and banished.' 

The vanity of the English enrolled under the royg} b^ner 
ml^ht be flattered by their military successes against the^ 
sur^ent Normans, but^the nation at large derived n<^^ 
from it; and, if it was avenged on some of its enemies, | 
for l|be proflt of another^nemy. Though the king h^idn 
ried e Saxon wife and had received a Saxon nickn^e I 
the Norman chiefs, he was a Norman at heart. His favbunte 
minlftar, the count de Meulan, was conspicuous among all, (he 
other foreign dignitaries fur his hatred to the natives.^ It is 
true that the popular voice s um am ed Matilda the good queen i 
aSI eounsellea the kiug, it is said, to love the people; but 



• Drdar. ViliJ., p. SOT. 
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fac^ repeal no trace of her counsels or of her influence,' The 
following ii the manner in which the Saxon chronicle of klie 
of Peterborough prefaces its account of the events 
tho^ ved the so eagerly^desired marriage of Heary with 
niece: “ It is not easy to reo|^t all the miseries 
witn which the country was afflicted tVs year, by the uigust 
add Cdnstantly-renewed taxes. Wherever the king travelled, 
the people in his train vexed the poor people, and committed 
in various places murders, and set fire to places" Ekich sne- 
ceeding year in the chronological series is marked by a repe^ 
tidon of the same complaints, set forth nearly in the same 
terms, and this very monotony gives an additionally gloomj 
colouring to the recital. “ The year 1 105 was most miserable, 
owing to the loss of the harvest, and the taxes, the levy of 
which never ceased.^ The year 1110 was full of misery, 
owing to the bad season, and the taxes which the king rais^ 
for the portion of his daughter.^’ This daughter, named Ma- 
tilda, after her mother, and who was at this time five years 
old, was married to Henry, Afth of the name, emperor of 
Germany. "All thi^'" says the Saxon chronicle, " cost the 
Elfish nation dear.^ 

That which cost it still dearer, was an expedition which 
king Hen^ undertook against his brother, the duke of Nor- 
mandy. Personally, Henry had no motive to bo the first to 
bresk tho peace that existed between himself and Robert, since 
the latter bod renounced all pretensions to the kingdom of 
EngUiid. But a short time previou#, the duke had paid a 
visit to his brother, as to a dear friend; and hod even, in re- 
turn for the hospitality he received, given to his sister-in-law 
Matilda the pension which, in the terms of their treaty, the 
king was to pay him.^ This act of courtesy was not the only 
good offlee that Henry bod experience on the part of bis 
eldest brother,- the most generous •xa least politic of this 
family, -formerly, when Henry was without lands, and dis- 
contented with his condition, he bad endeavoured to seixe 


if 


■ Maid the gode tiacras giTln oaiweils 
To Inf his role. 

fRobtrt of Brumie'o CTArofflcCr, p. ee.) Bobert of Gloaccsirr*i 
Chfomich, p. IDO. 

on. p. * Ib. p. 213 — ^210. 

« OrdM^. TiUiifi, lib. xl. p. B 03 . 
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•t:-if^4>r4^ i •' 

^itt HprmandjJ Robert and Wfllium 

fie; 

. bealo^ sebt to entrt^t l^is 
tbe freb |||$oybiOiit o^ ttifil 
Robeit, Niched by tbu 

h^kb^oi^om ftUo^ those of Hetiry to aoppljr toem- 
IhiMter. Hereupon, WilKein Ruf^s was eOtal^ 
*' You aho^ great akiU in wbfare,** said ne, 
liiiO fupply your enemy with drink; you have now 
Olijiy toYiit'iiish him with meat too.'*^*‘ How!’* answered the 
"ahould I kare a iirother to die of thirst? what Odier 
hiodier have we, were we to lose him?**^'* 

The reoollectioQ of this service and of this fraternal Sec- 
tion Vanildied from Henry’s mind as soon as he became king. 
He essayed by every means to injure Robert, and even to 
avail biiQielf of hia heedleaa character, facile even 
prudence, and which rendered the duke of Normandy 
untit to manage hia affairs. Man^ abuses Snd disorders Were in- 
troduced into hia duchy, and^ as a couaequcnce, there wore many 
malcontents, whom j^bert’a volatility prevented him from 
heeding and his easy nature from punishing. King fleffy art- 
fully availed himself of these ciTcamatancea to interfere in 
the quarrels between the Normans and their duke; at Aral in 
the charaulkr of an intercessor, and then, removing 
maak when discord recommenced, as the protector of Nor- 
mandy agaiiist the ill government of hia brother. Be Called 
Upon Robert to cede duchy to him in exchange for % alim 
or moD^. Thou best the title of lord,** he said to him in 
his messagOi thou art no longer a brd in reilllir;^ for 

diey who sbotild obey thee, scorn thee.” The dUke md%- 
tmntly refhsed to accede to this proposition, and at 

OOOO^^rooeeded to codipass his bfotW*a dowobH by 

to dept for Normiuijljr, Iko tiSP®** 

, ^ oC 'moMj to bo nitod in En^nn^ to4M>^«tlin<Bn. 

dtua expodltioni ud hia ooUocdqrs ezoraMtl^ibe 


TbwuB BnBoiM, ai ii^>h09. 

■* BulWr; 

CMtM. VlHlta,,.fl9a. 
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mo^ cruel peftsc^f^’ 

drpye from their poor ca^bu thiM wlm 
giyej( ^67 took out thc^ doore and windofVB^ and ca^edi^ 
even the.^^eoet article ^ofa fimiitor a. , ^^AgaihAt tiiose VTita 
appeared to poaaesa anything^ frivolc^ chargeawepe Jpsti* 
tuted: they dared not appear before the courts of jnetiee, and 
their property was then cx^ndscated.^ . Many personk^ Bays 
a cpn temporary, “ saw nothing new in these grfeyanoe^ know- 
ing that they existed during the whole reign of William j 
brother of the present king, not to speak of what passed in 
the time of their father. But, in our days, there was a TOiaon 
why these vexations were more hard and insupportable than 
ever; it was that they were employed against a ^)eople de^ 
spoiled of all, utterly ruined, and against whom their masters 
were furious because they had nothing.*^ Another writer oil 
the period relates thnt troops of labouring men used to corns 
to the king’s palace u meet him on his rides, and throw be* 
fore him tlueir ploughs. Mres in token of distress, and as if tO 
declare tha. they renounced the cultivation of their natiTS 
land in d ^pair.^ • 

The king aeparted lor Normandy, conquered duke Robert, 
and mad/ him prisoner, with his most trusty friends, in" i 
battle fought near the castle of Tinchebray, three leagued 
from Mortain. A remarkable incident in this victoiT was, that 
the 8uxon king, Edgar, was among the prisonere.^ Hayinw 
renounced all hopes for his Country and for himself, be him 
settled in Normandy with duke Robert whom he soon loved 
as « brother, and whom be even accompanied to the Hdy 
Bte was bronght to England, and the king, who 
him maixii^ bis niece, granted him a small pension, upon 
which bd lived f^r th^ ^mainder of hia days, in the oonntry, 


„ ^ ^ 7^'- ' ‘ /-t . ■ ' . . 

« Nidlitt Is^iiflectoTt^i |pfJls» Ittii; odsitis^dips reipeotte thlt, isd 
eraddWctiMliitnper dSswHs; (BiiBier^iw 
■ mtowsUlibos sfligi li'snisisiA;>.Ko^^ el mo- 

giuiA olt&clftbsatar. (ik) 

• Ih. 


• Dialsgas ds SeMoario ; SeMain sntw ad EldiMf^ HUt^ a-^lB. 

• DoS^. ■ .tmaal oollartananm ^ — n irttgihit (Oidar. VhaJ^lib. s. 
p. 778.) ^ 
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Bolitaiy and obecute.^ Duke Robert ctperieuced^ on the part 
of his brother, more rigoroua treatment; he was sent, under a 
strong guard, to Cardiff castle in South Wales, opposite 
Grloueester, in a district recently ^ken from the Welsh. 
Robert, separated from England by the Severn, at first 
enjoyed a degree of liberty; he could walk about the adjacent 
country; but one day he attempted to escape, and seized a 
horse; ho wros pursued, and brought back to his prison, w^hich 
he 'never again quitted. Some historians, but of the following 
century, relate that bis eyes were put out by order of his 
brother.^ 

At the time of his defeat, Robert had a son still under 
age, named William, whom king Henry endeavoured to get 
possession of, but who was taken to France by one of his 
father’s friends.® Louis, king of the French, adopted him, 
and had him brought up in his palace; he gave him horses 
and armour, according to the custom of the period, nnd feign- 
ing to take an interest in his misfortunes, converted him into 
a moans of disquieting the duke-kipg his neighbour, whose 
power gave him umbrage. In the name of this son* of Robert, 
tho king of France formed a league which was joined by the 
Flemings and tho Angevins. King Henry was attacked on 
every part of bis Norman frontier; he lost towns and castles 
one after another; and, at the some time, the friends of duke 
Robert conspired against his life.^ For several years he 
never slept without having' a sword and buckler at his bed’s- 
hend.® But however formidable the confederation of Lia ex- 
ternal and inlemfil enemies, it did not prevail ogainsl the 
power which be derived from combined Normandy and Eng- 
land. ^ 

Robertas young son continued to hve on the wages of the 
king of France, as his vassal, and to follow this king in his 
wars. They went together to Flanders, after a .sedition in 
whick hod perished the duke of Flanders, Korle or jCharlcs, 

.'iv ' 

1 PedeisnlJin pT« l|riiSTlB...o«aitaif(al hsbeii c«epvi...uqLn4)^ el 

tftdtiin, caiios iDM in ign] coDSUialu (WUlelailPiJaiju»b., mwk, 

Ub, lii. p. 108.) f 

• MaUli. Ptrii. I. 68. 

• OHpr. VH*U*, lib. xi. p. ^88. ^ 

' P' ^ h Bufertoi, ril<t Lodoviei Orvtii, m. 

Oxliia. >1 fYaMlD* xii 44. wP 
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Son of Knot, king of the Danes, who had himself also been 
killed in a revolL' The king of France entered Flanders, 
with the sanction of the most powerful men of the country, 
to punish the murderers of the late duke: but, without such 
sanction and solely by virtue of feudal suzerainty (a right 
greatly questioned), he placed young William on the throne 
of the late duke, in furtherance of his object to render 
him powerful and then to oppose him to king Henry. There 
was little resistance to this unpopular king, so long a| the 
king of France and his troops remained in Flanders; but, 
after their departure, a general revolt broke out against the 
new lord imposed uinm the country by foreigners. The war 
proceeded with various success between the borons of Flan- 
ders and the son of Robert. The insurgents placed at their 
head the count of Alsace, Thiedrik, of the same race witli 
themselves, and a descendant of one of their ancient dukes. 
This popular candidate attacked the protegd of the king of 
France, who, wounded at the siege of a town, died 8h(;>rtly 
afterwards. Thiedrik of Alaaco succeeded him, and king 
Louis found himself Obliged, despite his lofty pretensions, to 
acknowledge os legitimate duke of the Flemings, the man 
whom tliey had themselves chosen.* 

Prior to his departure for the Continent to sustain the pro- 
tracted war wliich his nephew and the king of France hud ex- 
cited against him, Henry had, with the consent of his bishops 
and barons, introduced on extensive creation of abbots and 
prelates. According to the Saxon obronicle, there had never 
been so many abbots made at once, as in the forty-first year 
of tkt of the French in England.^ At this period, while 
the daily intercourse with the church held so great a place 
in men’s lives, such an event, although of little moment in 
our eyes, was far from uninfluendol upon the destiny of thi' 
Engl^h^population, in as well os out of the cloister. “ Of thes<* 
new sliepberds,” says the contemporary Edmer, most were 
rather wolves than shepherds. We must suppose that such 
was not the k inf attentions and yet this were more probable, 
had ha selected ft lust a few of the natives of the country. 
But if you were Ihiglish, no degree of virtue or merit could 

^ JolikD. Iperiuit, CAron., a^ttd Script, rrr. Gftilic. pI FrtUicitf., lin. 4<in. 

< h. > Chroii. 21 I. 
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procure you the lowest employment, whilst a foreigner by 
birtU was, os such, judged worthy of any position. We live 
ill evil days.^’^ 

Among the new abbots instituted by king Henry, in the 
year 1107, was conspicuous a certain Henry de Poitou, who 
had come to England because it was a country in wiiich 
priests mado their fortune more speedily than elsewhere, 
and lived undef less restraint. This Poitevin obtained from 
ihe Jtlng the abbey of Peterborough, and “he demeaned 
himself there," says the contemporary chronicle, “as a 
hornet in a hive, seizing upon all he could find to take in the 
convent and out of the convent, and transmitting all he 
got to his own country.” He was a monk of.Cluny, and had 
promised the superior of that order, by oath on a relic of the 
true cross, to procure for him the entire property of the 
abbey of Peterborough, with all its possessions in land and 
goods. At the lime the Saxon chronicler wrote, the abbot 
hod made his request to the king, and the royal decision was 
pending; “May God," says the Saxon author, “have mercy 
on the monks of Peterborough, and this unfortunate house! 
truly it is now that they need the aid of Christ, and of every 
Christian nation."^ 

Those aulferingB, to which we cannot refuse our compassion, 
since they were undergone by men, and that the foreign 
government rendored them common to both priests and lay- 
men, by daily depressing more and more the hearts and 
minds of the English, appear to have increased in. them the 
superstitious tendencies of their nation snd theif time; they 
seem to have derived some consolation from imagining that 
God from time to time revealed his anger against their oj:^ 
presAors by terrible signs. The Saxon chronicle affirms that, 
when abbot Henry the Poitevin entered Peterborough, there 
appeared at night, in the forests between the monastery and 
the town of Stamford, block huntsmen^ tall and of fearful 
forms, who, leading block dogs with glmng eyes, and 
mounted on black horses, chased blac^.nindB : ** People 
worthy of belief have seen them," say^ we narmtof, ^ Knd 
for forty nights conseeniively the sound of their horns was 
heard."^ At Xinooln, on the tomb of a Norman bishops ^bert 

< EtdqMV, p.110. ^ 

• Ckron. Saxon., pp. Uaa, m • i>. 
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Bluet, R man infamous for his debaucheries, other phantoms 
were visible for several nights.* Accounts were circulated 
of terrible visions, which, said the story, had appeared to king 
Henry in his sleep, and so terrified him that three times in 
the same night he had sprung from his bed and seized his 
sword.'-' It was about this time that the pretended miracles 
at the tomb of Waltheof were renewed;* those of king 
Edward, whose beatification was not contested by the 
Normans, on account of his Telntionship to William the Con- 
queror, also occupied the imagination of the English.^ But 
these vain fireside stories, these superstitious regrets for the 
men and days lliat were post, gave the people neither relief 
for the present, nor hope for the future. 

The son of king Henry and Matilda inherited none of bis 
mother’s good will towards the English. He was heard pub- 
licly to say, that if ever ho reigned over those miserable Sbxddb 
he would make them draw the plough, like oxen.® When 
this son, named William, formally received his knightly arms, 
all the Norman baroi^ accepted him ns successor to the king, 
and swore fealty to him. Shortly after this, he married the 
daughter of Foulqucs, earl of Anjou. This union detached 
the Angevins from the confederation formed by the king of 
France, who himfielf ere long abandoned the war, on contli- 
tion that William, son of Henry, should acknowledge himself 
bis vassal for Normandy and do him homage for it.® Peace 
being thus completely re-established, in the year 1120, in 
the beginning of winter, king Henry, his legitimate son 
William, several of his natural children, and the Norman 
lords of England, prepared to return home.** 

" The £e^ Woe assembled in the month of December, in the 
Mrt of Bflrfleur. At the moment of departure, one Thomas 
RtEstephen came to the king, and offering him a gold mark, 

B 

' ...tOoi (nuibdfis DOctamU umbiis sugitaioi, ^KoyghioD, Dol. 2364.) 

■ /J. ool. 2083. 

i Elodan. diebaai.>j|tfraiMla vtMa lam mA lambBm SucU WkI- 

4arl aaityi^ (Pelri mesciuls, Cvmtimual. Mip. p. 110.) 

^ , * Ingult, p. B4. 

• pol. 2382. Joh. Bromioo, col. 1013, TLoniu Wtlsinghom, 

Tpo^iimA mpud Camden, JnyU^ flu;., p. 4X4. 

■ fiollo, primaa Nonnaanim dux, jnn perpetno promijierai, (Ano- 

nyniaa, Bofr*. «r. Gallic, et Prancie., xiv. IS.) 

’ Order. VltaL, lib. xiL p. 867. 
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said: “ Stephen, son of Erard, my father, sfirved thy father 
all his life upon the sea, and it was he who commanded the 
vessel which bore thy father to the conquest; lord-kin I 
entreat thee to grant me in fief the same office: I have a vessel 
called La Blanche Nef^ fitly provided.”* The king answered 
that he had already chosen a vessel for himself, but that to 
meet the request of Fitzstephen, he would confide to his 
charge his two sons, his daughter, and their suite. The 
vessel which bore the king sailed first, with a south wind, at 
sunset, and next morning reached England in safety.^ Some- 
what later in the evening. La Blanche Nef set sail ; the sailors 
who manned it had asked for wine previous to their departure, 
which the young and joyous passengers had disMwted in 
profusion. The vessel was worked by fifty rowersl^^MKomaa^ 
Fitzstephen held the helm, and the ship went rapidljM^^^M 
the moonlight, along the coast near Barfleur.^ The sailopSP 
excited by the wine, made every effort to overtake the king^s 
ship. Too intent upon this object, they heedlessly involved 
themselves among the breakers at a place then called the 
Baa de Cattc^ now known os the Boj de CattevUle* The 
Blanche Nef^ going at her utmost speed, struck on a rock, 
which drove in her left aide: the crow sent forth a cry of 
distress, which was heard by the king’s vessels, already on the 
open sea; but no one suspected its cause.^ The water pqured 
in, and the vessel sank with all in it, to the number of three 
hundred persons, among whom were eighteen women.® Two 
men alone clung to the main-most, as it floated nn the water: 
a butcher of Rouen, named Berauld, and a young man of 
higher birth, named Godefroi, son of Gilbert de Laigle.*^ 
Thomas, the master of La Blanche Ntfy after having sunk 
once, returned to the siirface; perceiving the heads of the two 
men who held on to the mast, "And the king's Bon,'’ said be, 
"what has become of him?” — " He has not appeared, neither 
he, nor his sister, nor any of tlieir company." " Woe is mel” 
exclaimed Fitzstephen; and h8#l unged beneath the^ waves. 
This December night was extremely cold, and the moat deli- 

» Tb. • 7B. ■ 7ft. 068. 

• 0«iiML, p, 207. 

* Order Vlul., loc. nl, 

■ 7ft. — WlUte. MidniMb., dt OrttiM rtg. Aiff., Ub. v. p. 166 

' Onler. ViuL, Hi tmp. 
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cate of the two survivors, losing his strength, relinquished his 
hold on the mast that supported him, and sank, commending 
his companion to the mercy of God. Berauld, the poorest of 
all, still supported himself afloat, in his jacket of sheep-skin, 
and he alone again saw the day; some fishermen picked him 
up in their boat, and it is from him that the details of the 
event were learned.^ 

Most of the English chroniclers, in relating this catastrophe, 
BO grievous to their masters, express hut little Compassion for 
the misfortune of the Norman families. They call it a Divine 
vengeance, a judgment of God, and discern something super- 
natural in this shipwr6ck in fine weather and a calm sea,* 
They recal the contemptuous and malignant language of 
young WiUiom with reference to the Saxons. “ The proud 
man said, I shall reign,^ exclaims a contemporary ; ^'but God 
said, It shall not impio^is one^ it shall not be ; and the brow 
of the wicked, instead of wearing a diadem of gold, bos been 
dashed against the rocks.’'^ They accused the young man, and 
those who perished with him, of infamous vices, unknown, 
they said, to England, before the arrival of the Normans.^ 
Tlie invectives and accusations of these writers, indeed, often 
exceed all bounds; as in other coses do their flatteries and 
their obsequiousness, manifesting them men who at once liate 
and fear. Thou host seen,'’ says one* of them, in a letter 
which was intended to remain secret, thou host seen Robert 
de Belesme, that man wbo mode murder his most agreeable 
recreation; thou hast seen Henry, earl of Warwick, and his 
son Roger, the ignoble soul; thou hast seen king Henry, the 
murderer of so many men, the violator of his oaths, the gaoler 

of his brother Perhaps thou wilt ask me, why in my 

history 1 so highly praised this Henry; I have said thak be 
was remarkable among kings for bis wisdom, his courage, and 
his w^o^th; but these kings, to whom we all take the oath, 

^ Ordrr. Vilaln, tii sup. 

* ManifMtam Del mppiroit jadi<uuni...niu’e Ertnqaillo pericmnl. (O^r- 

Tift. Cintnicr., apud HLbi. Angl. Script., (Setden) ii. col. 1339.) 

Enormiler in mki-i IranqnilliftBimo. (Milih. WeaUnon., p. iMO.) 

■ Heniin. Hontind., de evntempiu vuutdi ; AngUn Sacm, ii. 

* Bnperbii tumldl, laxnris et libidinie tabe dichIbiJ. (Oerrm. 

Cnuimr., toe. Hf.) Sceloj eodoniB dotiift Ul li«£ terra diTnlgattiin. (Eld- 
mar, p. BA.) Karioduin Uhid el enorme NonnApnoniv crimeik (Anglii 
Bftfn, h. 40.) 
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before whom the very stars of heaven s^em to bow, and whom 
the women, the children, and the idlers among men, gaze at 
on their way, rarely throughout their kingdom is there one 
man to be found so guilty as they; and this has given rise to 
the expression, royalty is crime'''^ 

According to the old historians, king Henry was never 
seen to smile after the shipwreck of his children. Matilda, 
his wife, wajs dead, and reposed at Winchester, within a tomb, 
the epitaph oil which was partly in English, a circumstance 
that for many years did not recur on the monuments of the 
rich and great of England.^ Henry married a second wife, 
not of Anglo-Saxon race, which had now again fallen into 
contempt because the son of the Conqueror no longer needed 
it. This new marriage of the king was sterile, and all his 
tenderness was now concentrated upon a natural son, naot^ed 
Robert, the only son who remnined to him.^ At about thjp 
time this son became old enough to marry, it happened 
one Robert Fitz-Aymon, a rich Norman, possessor of greati 
domains in Gloucestershire, died, leaving as heiress of his 
probity an only daughter, called Aihiable, and familiarly 
Mable or Mahile. King Henry negotiated with the relations 
of this girl a marriage between her and his son Robert; the 
relations consented, but Aimable refused, and persisted in 
her refusal for a loilg time, without explaining the motives 
of her repugnance, until at lost, driven to extremity, she de- 
clared that she would never be the wife of a man who had not 
two names. 

The two names, or the double name, Composed of a Chris- 
tiaii name and a surname, either purely genealogical, or in- 
dicating the possession of an estate or the exercise of some 
office, Was one of theX signs by which the Norman race in 
England was distinguished from the other roce.^ In bearing 
olily his own name, in the centuries which followed ^he con- 
quest, a man incurred thb risk of passing for a Saxon; and 
the provident vanity of the heiress of Robert Fitz-Aymon 

^ Hen. Hantind., u/ tup . p. 699. 

' Hie jaaet Matillls reginA, mb Anglia voqaU Mold (A« gWefi^ 

(Xhomu Radbonie, Hut, Maj. WiHton,; Ang. Saorn, 1 277.) ^ 

• Willplm. Ctemei., p. 600. 

^ Hloksiua, HUwsrt^io EputotarU ; TliBBAuras Liogntmin SeptSAk., 
ii. 27. 
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was alarmed at the idea that her future husband might be 
confounded with the mass of . the natives. She fairly con- 
fessed^his scruple in a conversation she had with the king, 
and which is related in the following manner, by a chronicle 
in verse; — 

“ Sire,” said the young Norman, “ I know that your eyes 
are fixed on me, much less for myself than for my inheritance; 
but having so great an inheritance, were it not great shame to 
take a husband who has not a double name? In his lifetime 
my father was called Sir Kobert Fitz-Aymon. I will not be- 
long to a man whose name does not also show whence he 
comes.” "Well said, dahasel,” ansAvered king Henry; "Sir 
Robert Fitz-Aymon was the name of thy father; Sir Robert 
Fitz-Roi shall be the name of thy husband.” " A fair 
name, I grant, and honourable for him all his life; but how 
shall ba called his sons, and bis son’s sons?” The king under- 
stood this question, and immediately answered : " Damsel, 
thy husband shall bear a name without reproach for himself 
and his heirs; be shall be called Robert of Gloucester, for I 
will create him earl of Gloucester, him ar^d all who shall de- 
scend from him.”^ 

By the side of this anecdotal illustration of the life and 
manners of the conquerors of England, may be placed some 
Dthers, leas amusing, of the fate of the natives. In the year 
1124, Raoul Basset, chief justiciary, and several other Anglo- 
Norman barons, held a great assembly in Leicestershire; here 
they summoned before them a number of SaxonS, charged 
with highway robbery; that is to say, with partisan warfare, 
which had succeeded to more regular defensive operations 
against the foreign power. Forty-four of these, accused of 
robbing with arms in their hands, were’’ condemned, by judge 
Basset and his assessors, to death, and six others to lose their 
eyes. "^Persons worthy of Credit,” says the contemporary 
clironicloi “ tittest that most of them died an unjust death; but 
God, who se(& all, knows that his unhappy people are oppressed 
beyond all justice; first, they are despmiled of their goods, and 
then they are deprived of life. This year was hard to bear' 
ho who possessed anything, however little, was robbed of it, 
by thOptaxes and the decrees of the powerful; he who bad 
noting, died ,of hunger.”^ 

' Robert □/ GlDUcPBter’§ Chronicle, p. 431, tt teq. 

. * ChroD, Sax., p. 22S. 
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A circmnsUudce which occurred some time before this maj 
thrQ(!ff^, 60 mfi light upon these decrees, which despoiled the im- 
SaXQUB of bIL In the sixteenth year of the reign of 
^ nsan named Brithtstan, living in Huntingdon- 
ablrt}, wislied to devote himself, with all he possesded, to the 
monastery of St. Ethelride. Kobert Malartais, the Norman 
provost of the hundred, conceived that the Englishman only 
desired to become a monk, in order to escape the punishment 
of some secret olfence against the foreign power,, and he here- 
upon accused him, as it would appear, altogether at random, 
of having found a treasure and appropriated it to his own use, 
which was an infringement upon the king's rights i for the 
Norman kings claimed to be bom-possessors of all mCney 
found underground.^ Molartais, in the king's name, forbad 
the monks of Saint Ethelride to receive BriSitstan into their 
monastery j he then seized the Saxon and his wife, and sent 
them before the juatioiBry Raoul Basset, at Huntingdon. The 
accused denied the crime imputed to him; but the Nonnans 
called him liar, insulted him for bis short stature and his ex- 
cessive corpulence, and pronounced asehtence which adjudged 
him and all that he 'possessed to the king. Immediately after 
sentence, they demanded from the Englishman a deolaration 
of his property, real and personal, with the nSoiea of his 
debtors. Brithtstan gave it| but the judges, not satisfied with 
the statement, told him several times thathe wsjs an iippudent 
liar. The Saxon answered in his language : " My lohls, God 
knows that I speak the truth;” be repeated these words 
patiently several times, says the historian, “without any- 
thing further.''^ His wife was obliged to give up flfteeh pence 
and two rinm that she had about her, and to sweat that she 
retainea no^ng. The^, condemned man was> then taken, bound 
hand and foot, to London, thrown into prison, and loaded with 
Iron ohalni, the weight of which exoe^ed his strength.* 

, Tips senteooe of Uie Saxon BrithUtan wns pronbunoed^ ac. 
to the testimony of the amdent histotian, iq ibe 
assembly of justice; or, as the Nonnans called it, Ut cf* 
ooi*il|, the county oonrt of Huntingdon. Them^ 
which all causes were tried# those concemisg the high 
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barong) which were reserved for the King’s Bench, were pre- 
sided oYcr by the viscount of the county, whom the English 
called sheri^ or by a circuit judge, ayt^ticier errant^ as it 
was called in the Norman tongue.^ Id the county-court sat, 
as judges, the possessors of free tenements, whom the Nor- 
mans called Franc tenants, and the natives frankUngs, adding 
a Saxon termination to the lYencb adjective.^ The county- 
court, like that of the king, had periodical sessions, and those 
who foiled to attend thorn paid a certain fine fhr having, as 
the legal acts of the time express it, left justice witbont 
judgment.^ None had a right to sit there, unless he wore the 
sword and baldric, the insignia of Norman liberty, and unlefis, 
moreover, ho spoke French.^ The judges attended girt with 
their swords, and thus kept away the Saxons, or, in the lan- 
guage of the old acts, the villeins, the country people, and all 
men of ignoble and low race.^ The French language was, so 
to spook, the criterion of a capacity to act os a judge; and 
there were even casea in which the testimony of a man, igno- 
rant of the language of the conquerors, and thus betraying hia 
English descent, was nUI considered valid. This is proved by 
a faci posterior, by more than sixty yeara, to the period at 
which we are now arrived. In 1191, in a dispute afiecting 
the abbot of Croyland, four persons gave evidence against 
him; these were Godfrey de Tliurleby, Gaultier Leroux de 
'Hamneby, William FiCz-Alfred, and Gilbert 'de Benniugton. 
“ The false testimony given by them was 'registered,” says 
the old hisUnian, ^and not the truth spoken by the abbot; 
but all present thought that the judgment would be favour- 
able to him, because the four witneases had no knightly fief, 
were not girt with the sword, and one of them even could not 
speak Fumich.”^ .* 

■ JoMiUarii mnsmlsa. Se« Bpelmmn, OIomm,, Terbo JMwtiiia, 

* Frv>«l HUnnls*. The tenniiiaijon in ibe Omnanlc Unguagsi, hidi- 

eitn or flliailOB. WbSn the EDgtiBfa versed the praetice of 

■tron^y uriradn^ their bagnafe, Uie word f^nk^ng became franklin. 
Baa Ofaaaa^a Caaie rS ar w TU«a. ' 

* Quad Iqatitiam daa jadielo d lmi aeti in t. HenrleJ, i. c^p. arix. 

U) ! 

^ Gloaaar. ad BUtth. Parle, reiho AtMita, 

* TiOaai vero t« 1 Cotaeii rrl PeidhifI, vel qnl nml btine modi rdra rcl 
tatopcB panaiua non aunt Inler legam Jndlcec lUimrraiMlL Cbegea Ilea. 
;.W. Ht*) 


* Petra B lr — nji» , ■! way, f . 4-V^. 
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0£ /king Henry^ft two legitimate children, Matilda still 
lil^^ the wife of Henry V., emperor of Germihj. She 
became a widow in the year 1 126, and returned to h& father; 
notwithstanding her widowhood, the Normans con^ued in 
rourtesy to style her empress.* At Christmas, Henty held 
hie courts in great pomp, at Windsor castle, and fall the 
Norman lords of both countries, assembled by his invitation, 
promised fealty to Matilda, both for the duchy of Normandy 
and for the kingdom of England, swearing, after her father’s 
death, to obey her as they had obeyed him.^ The first who 
took this oath was Stephen, son of the earl of Blois and of 
Adele, daughter of William the Conqueror, one of the king’s 
most intimate IViends, and almost the favouHto.^ In the same 
year, Foulqnes, earl of Anjou, seized with the new ehithusiasm 
of Ihe century, became what was called a soldier of Christ, 
assumed the cross, and departed for Jerusalem. Uncertain 
as to his return, he gave the earldom to his son Geotfroy, sur- 
named Plante Geneetf from his habit of wearing a spr^ of 
flowering broom in his hat, instead of a feather.^ 

. King Henry conceived a great likiifg for his young neigh- 
bour, earl Geoffroy d’Anjou, for his personal attractions, the 
elegance of his manners, and his valour; he became his 
knightly godfather, and defrayed, at his own cost, the 
mony, at Kouen, of his admission to chivalry.^ After^m 
bothi into which, according to custom, the young knight 
immersed, Henry *gave him, aa his knightly godson, a Spanish 
oharger, a suit of mail, lance and sword proof, gold spurs, n 
shield emblaooned in gold with the three lions, a helmet set 
with jewels, on ash lanoo witli a head of Poitiers sled, and 
sword, ^ temper So fine that it passed fbr the work of 
Wnluid/ tne fabulohs smith of northern tradidotis.'* The 


I Quoad riill libl nomen fatinrai lmpar«idoiii|fl (Do Orig. tyiiulL Asde- 
gaf.; Boi^pi. ru. OoIUd. qI Pruoio«, ill. 

> Mouh. Ptrio. L 70«~ 

” El primuo omilmin oomM (^.) 

* SciipL rvr. ObUId, ei FriDolo,, lii. 581, in notac, sd mIc, pag. Cbron. 
do KonnandJe, IS. liU. OdT. 

■ JobaasM Monio. Msjor. Bitt Omt/rttH dwif Nemmmir., ib. 

iti. m 

* OokpiiMU ; tha Pcdimdiir (xTlbe fi««BillnavliD"Edd«, oitd tb« Wajlud 

Baidi of lb« Wgviidi of Engluid mad BcotUnd. 
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king of England’s friendship was not confined to these proofs, 
and he resolved to rnarry the earl to his daughter Matilda, 
the empress, and the union was celebrated, but without the 
previous consent of the lords of Normandy and England; a 
clrcumstHnce attended with most serious consequences to the 
fortunes of the mfirrie<l pair.^ Their nuptials were celebrated 
in the Whitsuntide of the year 1127, and the rejoicings con- 
tinued for three weeks. ^ On the first day, heralds in their 
state costume went through all the squares tfhd streets of 
Rouen, making this singular proclamation; "By order of 
king llenry, let no man hero present, native or foreigner, 
rich or poor, noble or villein, be so bold as to absent himself 
from the royal rejoicings; whi'yever takes not his sbaro in the 
entertiiiiiments and s|>orts, shall be held guilty of offence to^ 
wards his lord the king.”® 

Of this marriage ^as bom, in the year 1 133, a son who wta 
called llenry, ufler bis grandfather, and whom the Normans 
BurnafiKHl I^Uz-empress, son of the empress, to distinguish him 
from the elder Henry, whom they callcd/^>r-r:rt/t//Mttiiip»- 
'Cojtf/uerrur. On the birth of his grandson, the Norman king 
on Cl more convoked his borons of Normandy and England, 
and required them to acknowledge as hU successors, the chil- 
dren ol his daughter after him and after her; they outwardly 
coirscnieil, and swore feally. The king died two years oner,^ 
in Normandy, thinking tlnit be left an undisputed crown to his 
daugliter and his grandson; but it hoppened far otherwise; on 
the first intelligence of his dcatli, Stephen of Blois, his nephew, 
sailed for England, where he was elected king by the prelalea, 
eorls, and barons, who had sw'orn to give the kingdom tn Ma- 
lilila.'* The bishop of Salisbury declared that this oath was 
void, because the king had married his daughter without the 
consent of the lords: others said that it would be shameful fur 
so many noble knights to be under the orders of a woman.® 
Stephen's eleclion waa saiictioDed by tho benediction of the 
priinale of Canterbury, and, what w'ua highly iraportanl at this 
period, approved by a bull of pope Innocent II. 

^ WUJsUd. MaliBCitb., NovtUm, lib. i. apud nr. Angf. fkn'pt., 

(SavUe) p, I7ft. 

* loh. Bromtoa, col. 1015. 

■ Ji»liAO. Moosrbas, tfl np. p. 021. * Mallh. i. 71. 

■ Foro niims Inipe ai lot iicibU«s temiiiB •ubdsreDtm'. 
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We have leanied,” said the pontiff to the new king, that 
thou haat been elected by the common voice and unanimous con- 
sent of the lords and people, and that thou hast been crowned by 
the prelates of the kingdom.^ Considering that the suffrages of 
BO great a number of men cannot have been combined in thy 
favour without a special co-operation of the Divine grace; 
that besides thou art a near relation of the late king, and that 
thou didst promise obedience and reverence to Saint Peter on 
the day of tl»y coronation, we admit all that has been done for 
thee, and adopt thee specially, with paternal affection, for the 
son of the blessed apostle Peter, and of the holy lioiuan 
church.’"^ 

Stephen of Blois was very popular with the Anglo-Nor- 
mans, because of his tried valour, and his affable and generous 
disposition. lie promised, on receiving the crown, to give to 
each of his barons the free enjoymen^ of the forests whiuli 
had been appropriated by king Henry, after the example of 
the two Williamfl, and to secure by proper instruments the 
liberticB of the church and of the nation.^ The first portion 

u. 

* Epist. Innooent. Fapn, apud Boript. rer. Gallic, ct Francio., av. 0^1. 

» lb. 3r)2. 

■ VoAic. quod nulllua Tel oloricL vqI U'tcL aylvaA in manu bu&. rcuiicrct. 
(MattL. PariH, i. 7i.) 

0 

" THB DHAnTBB Of KINO bTIPHEN CONCRBNINO TUB LIBBBTIEB OF THE 
CHDBCH AND KIMQDOll OF ENOLAND. 

" 1 , Stephen, by the grace of God, aril by cnru^ul of the clergy anil peo- 
ple, kLug of Englimil, and cuiinecruled by William, Arcblnahop of Canlnr- 
bury, end legele of the holy Boman church ; and aAcrwartln oonOmied by 
Innuv^Dt^ pontiff of the holy Hnmnn aee;— Lerebj pmuit, in respect and 
Idtb of Qod, tlial the holy chiiroh shall be Brc ; and I Oonfimi all reve- 
r«no« duo to U. I pronijio to set nothing in the church, nnr in ecelsRisa- 
ilcsl sffhlni, elmonls^ly,* nor will 1 permit it lo be done. 1 defend snd 
oonflnn Ihst iho power, juatloe, snd dignities, of eecIraissticiJ pereons snd 
ill olerka, and the diatribalion of Ibeir goods, sbslJ be in tlie bsnds of ihe 
hitbo|M. I grmnl snd esiablisb, Ibst tbs dlgniUrs of rbnrrbos dbnArmrd by 
their i^irilegea snd the cusloms held by sneient tenure, ahsU remain in- 
TlolsblB. All the possessions snd lennren of ohurcbes, which they held on 
tliM dsy when king Willisn my gmndfstliBr wbb sUto snd dead, 1 grsJul to 
be Bad Bhsoliiia to ihem, wliboui any laclsniBtitni : bot if ibe 
ohurch slisll ttemftrr claim any of those Uiii^ whlrb were posMued or 
ei\joyed before ibe desth of the Ung, snd wtilcb it now may wsat» 1 Tteerre 
ihsi Ip my Indnlgenee sod dlspenssiinn. lo be eltlier diseussed ortestoeed. 
Rut whslHi>ever htlb been bewtowed it sinro ilm klogfa dcelli, eitbM 
by ihs libeisliiy of Uis king, or ibo gib of great persons. Or Ibe oUstion, 
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of the new reign was peaceful and happy, at least for the 
Norraan race. The king was lavish and magniheent in his 

purchase, or any exchange, of railbfiil men, I conflrm, and shiiJl be confcrreil 
upon Ihein. 1 prouiiHB lo preserve peace and jiisUce in all lliinga to iho 
uiiiirx^l of my power. The foresLs which William, my grandfiitlier, ami 
AVilliam, my uncle, have made and held, I reserve Id myself: bui all ihe 
rest, which king Henry had siipcradJed, I restore, and grant, and dis 

rliurged 10 ilie churches and the kingdom. If any bishop, ry abbot, or other 
L rL'iesiasiical person, shall rea.sonably dislributo his goods before his death, 
or njipoiiil llieui in l>e eo distributed, I grant that It Khali remain llmi ; but 
if hi' be preveiilrd by dcalli, distribniioii of them ahall be made by consent 
of Ilia eburch for the good of bis soul. Whilst episcopal secs sliull remain 
vnnijit nf piistors, both they and all iheir posaessiona shuJl bo cuuimitlcil lo 
till' power and keeping of clerka, or other honest men of the same rhiirch, 
uniil a pasinr ehnll he rannnically submiinied. All exactions, injuatice, and 
inialvi nninga, wirkedly iiiiroduced either by shenlTa, or by ajiy olliera, I lo- 
lally Hboliali. The good and aJicient lawa and just cusloins in murders, 
pleas, and oilier muses, I will obsrrw, and do liertby esiablish ami emn- 
iiiiind lo be nliHerveil. hut all ihia I granl, saving my royally ami Just dig- 
riiiy. Wiliussi's; \Yilliani, arebbiabnp of CaJilerbury, Hugli, bishop of 
Ihnien. Henry (du lllois ), hislmp of Winchcalcr, lloger, biahop of Salisbury, 
Ah Minder, binlinp of IdriL‘nl*j, NigrI, bishop of Kly, Kverard, bishop of Nor- 
wich, .Simon, bishop nf Worceaier, Dcnianl, bishop of Si. David’s, Andocn, 
bj>linp of I'.irt'ijx, Kiel) ard, bishop of Avraiiclics, lloberl ( ilc llelLiiii), bisliop 
of Hert>rnrd, jf'iiiirl wnlf, bishop of Carliale, ojid Huger, the chaiicellnr, and 
Henry, ihc king's nephew, and Hubert (consul earl of Glouei'sli'r, William, 
earl of Warren, Hanulpli, (llnndla de Genious,) earl of Chester, Hoberl, 
(Hoger dc Newburgh.) earl of Warwick, Hobcrl de Vere, and Milo de Gloii- 
resler, Hryan Fiu-Kail. Hoberl D'Dyly, the constable, William Marirll, 
llugli Hignd, Huinpbrvy de Uoiiiin, Simon de Beaucluunp the Sewer, Wil- 
liam de Albini, Kiidoniiis Marlell the Duller, Hoberl do Ferrers, W'illiam 
Feur', of Nouingbam, Simon de Saiiiiliz, WiHiam de Alboiu, I’aync Fili- 
Joliu, J1 aiuoii de St. Clare, and Hbert de Lacy. At Oxford, in ihe year from 
the Incarnaiiou of our Lord, 11 ‘10, namely the first of my reign." 

Tlw oiher Charier of Liberties granted by ibiH sovrreign, was a abort 
general mie for the whole realm , it was alao written in Latin, wiiboui Jatc, 
aud in pivserved in an ancient entry in tile Cottonian manuscript, Claiidlua 
D. If.. An. '2.'^, fol. 1^, or US b, whence the foHowlng Iransluiiou has been 
roailr: Bmpheu, by the gTac« nf Gr>d, king of Kngland, to ihe jusUriarics, 

sberilTs, barons, and all his officers and faithful subjects, Frerali and F.ng- 
lisb, gree'.ing. Know ye that 1 have granted, and by this present charter 
have ronfinned to all mj barons and people of Kngland, all ibe libe rties and 
good laws auU cusloma, vliiob Henry, my uncle, gave and granted lo iLero, 
wlrich weie bad in ill* tiow 0^ king Edward. W’berefore I will, and siriciJy 
crunmand, Uiai they have and hold ail ibose food laws and lilHriiirs of me 
and of my heirs, fnr ihcm and for ibeir heirs, fieely, fully, and securely, 
and prohibit any oue to cause any moleslaiion or impetlinicnl ii|mjIi ilu lo. — 
upon Bj faifeiiurc Wiineased by Williaui kfartel, aX Londoo. ' — ThoiuJMjiB, 
Esaaf on Miiyma CAarfd, p. 40ttw 
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tastes, and most generous to those around him.' He drew 
large^ upon the treasure that the Conqueror had amoftsed and 
his two BUCceBBors augmented;^ he alienated or distributed in 
flals the lands that William hod reserved os his share of the 
and which was called the rojal demesne; he gave 
hadeijMndeiit earls and viscounts to districts and towns hitherto 
ad mini stcrod for the sole benefit of the king by royal gover- 
norSk Greoffroy of Anjou, Matilda’s husband, agreed to re- 
maiD at peace with him, for a pension of five thousand morka, 
Und Robert of Gloucester, natnral son of the late king, who 
at firet manifested, an intention of vindicating the rights of 
his sister, took the oath of allegiance and homage to Stephen.^ 
But this calm did not last long; towards the year 1137 
many young Iwons and knights who had fruitlessly demanded 
of the new king a portion of his demesne lands and castles, 
proceeded to take possesskm of them by force* Hugh Bigot 
sebed Norwich cdstle; one Robert that of Badington; the 
king recover^ both, but the spirit of opposition went on 
gaining strength from the moment that it had first manifested 
itself.^ The bastard son of king Hearj suddenly broke the 
peece he hod sworn to IStephen, and sent fVom Normandy a m'es- 
, ^ ^ "That which 

induced Robert to take this step,^ says a contemporary, " was 
the aniwen given him by many religions men whom he con- 
sulted, and especially nn apostolical sentence, as it was railed, 
of the pope, which ci^jotned him to obey the oath he had 
taken to Matilda his sister, in presence of their father.” Thus 
wia tmmiled the brief of the same pope in favour of king 
Stepbent Vid wtr eould now alone decide between the two 
The mklcontccta, encouraged by tl^e defection 
of tue late king^i ioq, were in movement throughout l^g- 
lan^f pfnparing for the oonteat. ^ Th^ have made me kiDg,*^ 
•eid Stephen, ^ and now they* abandon mei but, by the birth 
bf Ood, they shall new ctB mo a domee^ king.* ^ To secure 
0 hnny on which he could m 000010 mprcmiaries 

* WOMm* mri NmirnMm p. HO. 

> [On Ibe of 

MniuMu« rv«i^ to I fWO* 

wni quandiy of moA |4iln.3 

P WUIuIb. Ifilnwotu JfW, AVo,, p, 170. 

A Hiulii Ports, J, 70 , 
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from all parts of Gaul. “ As he promised good pay, the 
soldiers hastened to enrol themselves; horsemen and light in- 
fantry, especially Flemish and Bretons.”* 

The conquering population of England was thus again 
divided into two hostile factions. The state of things becamo 
the same as under the two preceding reigns, when the sons 
of the conquered took ^^ort in the quarrels of their masters, 
and turned the scale on one aide, in the vain hope of im- 
proving their condition. But now that a similar juncture 
presented itself, taught by post experience, the English stood 
apart. In the quarrel between Stephen and the partisans 
of Matilda, they were neither for the established king, who 
pretended that his cause was that of order and of the public 
peace, nor for the daughter of the Norman prince and the 
Saxon princess: they resolved to be for themselves; and there 
wa.>9 ('ormed that which had not been seen since the dispersion 
of the camp of Ely, a national conspiracy for the freedom of 


the cou: 
author. 


untry. On an appointed day,'’ saya a contemporary 
all the Normans in England were to be massacred.’ ^ 


The historian dues«not detail how this plot luid been ar- 


ranged, who were its chiefs, what classes of men joinetl it, or 


in what places and at what signal it was to break out.^ Ue 


’ \Vill(?lm. AtHlmesb., mI Bmp. p. 1^0. 

’ Order. ViittJ., lib. alii. p. 

■ Onloriru^ VitnliB ■ c-ontrmporary wrlicr, ind of (fowl urdit In 
; vri, u no oibrr uici«ui msihor ai«niinn« ibis plot, I ililnk lL« 
iruili of ii in BucIi lo be i|ur*ljou«d; rvpeciallj u lhal uiibor is Dot al- 
M) ncrursle in ilir bccoiidC In* gires of Iriuisarliona in Kn^luid, aa in 
rilioin^ ilinM- iliai liappenrd in France or Norniondv, where he rcsiiicJ. It 
Jr>r* not oppesr, e\en from ibe story he teljK, that kinf^ of Scotland biin- 
Hcif was pri \7 lo ibis denign. Nor does It seem ml all probable, iboi with oat 
onj ejtcounge4Deni girea by him, a geiiemJ m^aaere of Ihe Normans In 
Fnglaud should bo then deoifned by ibe Kogllsb, wbea. by intenaams^ea 
)>etwpen Uie iwo ■aiions conllniudly made, oven Crom Uie acoeosion of Wil- 
liam the Crtfuinemr, ibeh blood wu so miaed, and so nuuir faniilles In all 
parts of F.ngland were Uie olbpriitg of both. Tbe eiiy of Loudon, whera 
tike freoiesi oirengib oi liw English then Uy, srm woU-alfocted to Siepbeu, sad 
rontinurd lo be so till Lie deoih. Upon the vUote liieroiSora 1 conjecture, 
ihoi if (tnj of ibem were eucnied for e Conepdrecy, vbile ike kin|f wee 
abroad, os Ordeiieas Viiolfs relate*, li voe not for a general one o^nst oil 
I be Noraiaiie, but for a moir ronflned one, of pHrtie reeentmeni and revenge 
ogeinsi some oi ihoee. to vboa he eonMad the MholnlstrBliae of gn- 
^cnirarni during bi^ oboence, ponicalarty in I be norihrm and wrMrm pons 
of ihekin^om. where the rompiroior* niigbl be favoured by ibc tfcoirh and 
she Welsh.*] — Lriilctoo. //. Urn. Tl., p. 

VOL. I. B B 
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only related that the conspirators of 1137 had renewed the 
former alliance of the patriot Saxons with the men of Wales 
and Scotland, and that they had even the intention of placing 
a Scotsman at the head of their emancipated kingdom, per- 
haps David, the reigning king of Scotland, son of Margaret, 
Edgar’s sister. The enterprise failed, because a disclosure, 
or perhaps mere hints of it, reached the Norman Richard 
Lenoir, bishop of Ely, under the seal of confession. At this 
period, even the strongest minds never exposed themselves to 
the probable danger of death without having set their con- 
sciences in order; and when the attendance of penitents was 
more than usually numerous, it was an almost certain sign 
of some political movement. In watching in this way the 
proceedings of the Saxons, the clergy of Norman race ful- 
filled the principal object of their admission to office: for by 
means of insidious questions put to penitents overflowing 
with devotion, it was easy to discover the hidden thought of 
revolt; and rarely could the man whom the priest thus in- 
terrogated defeat the craft of him whom he deemed to have 
the power to bind and loose upon earthpand in heaven. The 
bishop of Ely communicated his discovery to the other 
bishops and superior agents of authority: but notwithstand- 
ing the promptitude of tlicir measures, “many, and these the 
most important of the conspirators,” says the contemporary 
author, “had lime to fiy.” They withdrew to Wales, and 
sought to excite her population to make war upon the Nor- 
mans. The numbers who were taken, perished on the gibbet 
or by other means.' 

This event took place sixty-six years after the last defeat 
of the insurp^nts of Ely, and seventy-two after the battle of 
Hastings. Whether ilie chroniclers have not told us all, or 
whether afler ibis time the tie which bound Saxon to Saxon, 
and made of them one people, could not be renewed, it would 
certainly appear that no further projects of deiiveraDce, 
formed by common accord among classes of the Anglo- 
Saxon population, occurred in the succeeding centuries. The 
old English cry, Down with the ^'ormans! no longer resounds 
in history; the later insurrections have for their ndlying cry 
terms indicating not national but civil war: thus, in the four- 


I Id. ik. 
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teuntli CLiitury, the English peasants, in insurrection, slioutcd 
Ao fjentlem^T} nnd in the seventeenth, the people in town 
and countiy cried, No more proud lords and rotten hearted 
bishops! We shall still, however, to a certain extent, dis- 
cover in the facts we are about to relate, traces of the old 
hostility of the two races. 

It has now become very uncertain how long the terms 
noble and rich were, in the popular feelings of the English, 
synonymous with those of usurper and foreigfler; the exact 
value of the language of the old historians is too often a 
problem for the modern historian. The former addressed 
themselves to people who knew, respecting their own social 
position, many secrets which have not come down to posterity; 
they could safely, therefore, be vogue and cautiously unex- 
plicit, for they were understood at half a word. But for us, how 
is it possible to understand the old chroniclers, if we are not 
first acquainted with the aspect and physiognomy of the times 
in which they wrote? And where can we study these times 
but in the chronicles themselves? This is the vicious circle 
'u which all the modSms who seek to portray witli fidelity 
till historic scenes of the old world, and the happy or miser- 
able fate of the generations that are gone, ore constantly and 
necCvSsarily turning. Their work, full of difiiculties, can 
never produce a perfect fruit; thanked, then, let them be, for 
even the small portion of truth which their toils so painfully 
resui^citatc. 


' " WLen Adam delved uii Kve spu, 

Who wu Uieo ibe geallemmn ?” 

(Old vpruM quoted by ShtroD Tuinvr, H. of thr Anfjlo-NormafM^ ii.) 
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AHYMEa PRYDYN VAWa 

THE OBBAT A B II B D CoBVBDBBACr OW BBITAIB. 

Dya^gBU Bwen . dygobryBajn I 
MBTAiiDedd ■ iDBoe^ b hidd gvnlifD, 

A phennBelh ebelBBtb, b frsBLh unbyn ; 

A, ffwody iyhedd, tnbedd jmhob mebyn. 

^^*7^ ^wyohfr yn trydar obbdbt dengyn : 

Escaad yn ^omd rybyd dyrtn ; 

OwBBlhyl gwyr hyt Oaer WaJr gwBBOBTBwdd aUmyD. 
Ownabrnwitt grr^oledd gwedy gwebyn, 

A cbyiDod Cymry, b gwyr Dulyn, 

Owyddyl Iwerddbn, Moo, b Pbrydyn, 

Cernyw b ClQdwyt, ru cynnwya grnbyB. 

Aiporioa rydd Brython pan dyorphyn. 

Pail dyagogancT amaBT dybyddyn 


TBABILATIOB. 

The muae forelBla Ui« Bp^vdy comiog to the people of Lbe eojoyiueDL 
of waalih and pemoe. 

An ampla dcnniiiion, aiid Bloqneiit prlnoeB : 

bat, aAer traniiuillity, than will ba eoauDolion In eaary tribe. 

The mighty men contending with barbaroai wraih : 

The Boots naolTing to make an BBseuli ; * 

The OennsDS aoBiiend IlS dlstorhera as Ihr bs Caei Wair. 

Alter the sxpnlsion they make a trfnmph, 

And reodimiled the Cynary, the men of DnbUn, 

The Owyddyl of Iroland, AnglMBy, and BcoUand. 

Cornwall, and the men of AJolwyd, to ihedr recepdon amongai os. 

In the end the Brituon will rseoror their aorerdfniy. 
lAing rinae hee It been fewiiocnd that they ahell become 


» Pafrinrte song of the Cambrian hmd Oolyddan, aseenih ceniary. Cam- 
bnan BegMnr te the year 1790, tt. &54, rf mg. MyTTrlao .Vrrbalolvgy ut 
Wales, L lOB. 

VOI- 1. 0 0 
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Tefniedd, a bonedd bu gDreacyn : 

Gwyr gogledd, yngbyntedd yii eu cylchyn, 

Yrnhervedd eii rhagsredd y ddiagynoyn. 

Dysgogaa M^r'ldin. Cyvnrwdd hyn, 

Yn Anbnr l^erydilon, mcinnn mechdRyTn 
(A cbyn ni bai iinrhaith) Ilailh a Gwjnyn. 

0 un Bwyllys bryd, ydd ymtrthvynnyn. 

Meirion bu irethaii, dychynniillyn 
Yngn cilnedd Cymry nadd oedd a delyn : 

Y sydJ wr ilyledawg a levair hyn — 

" Ni ddyfai a dalai yngheitbiwed." 

* 

Mab Mair, niawr ei air ! Pryd na lhardded 
niiag peiinaelh Saeaon, ac eu hofed ! 

Pell bwynt cycbniyD i Wrlheyrn Gwynedd! 

F-v gyrbaiit Allmyii i alltudeJd. 

Nil arhaeddwy neb, nla dioea da^ar ; 

Ni wyddynl py dreiglynl ymbob ab«r. 

Pan brynaaant Danet, drwy fled calledd 
dan llorfi a Hengya oedd yn bu rbyaaedd, 

Kill nynnydd bn y wrtliyni yn anvoubedd : 

Gwedi vbin dileln, ceilh ym ynver. 

Dycbyinmyild medddawd raawr winwJ o ?edd ! 

PrinooR, and ibe felicity of their cnterpHae, 

Ir when Ibo men of the north, who dwell upon their borders, 

Shall make a deRoenl into the boweU of their land. 

'TIb Mrrddin that foretell. This will come to paaa. 

In Aber Peryddon, the depiiliee of a Raxon king, 

(Fven before there wa« a public atipulatioii) Blirred up slaughter. 

Hy an unanimnun arbitrary act, tbe deputira, with violence, 

Demanded, and proo«oded to collrct, a tribute. 

The Cymry rfiRolvrd, they were under no obligniion to pay 
Hut It wai a man of aiilhority that made thla declaradon — 

“ He that pays ataall not go into capiiviiy !** 

O, Son of Mary, whose word la aaerod ! wo«’b the Lime that wt> eprung 
not fortli H 

To milt the dominion ofibo Baxonji — LhaA we cherished them ! 

Far b« Qia rowardi of Vortigem of Owynedd ! 

Tbe Qermana might hare been baniehed by from benoe. 

No one would base selied, no one would hare stripped ibe land ; 

Bnl they knew not ihoao that lingered Lo erery harboor. 

When tbe Germans pnrohased Tbanet by impoalng rra/Uneea. 

In whloh Horse and Hniglet chiefly exoelled. 

Their •ot*^‘**^**>b*i>> to ue a dagradaliDa x 
AAer Doneenlng the plot af death, the elarea ratara. 

Reflect on the intoziealion at the great ban^[ael of mead f 
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Dych^inniYii nngnn &n^n Hawer! 
DycLymm^dd anaeliui, dagrau ^wrmgedd, 
Dychyfroy ed^llaeth peiioaelb lledfer ! 
Dychymmydd Lriaiyd byd a ryber, 

Fbd vydd cechmyn Dane! an leyrnpdd ! 

Gwrthotled Irindawd dyrna'wd a bvryller — 

Y ddilein ^lad Vryihon, a SaeHon yn tuned ! 
Fdpi cynt eu rhegea jn aJltudedJ, 

Na myned L'ymry yn ddiTri'iedd ! 

Mah Diair nawr ei air ! pryd naa lerddyn 
l^mry, rbag giwir breyr ag iiiibyn I 
ryneircbeid, cyneilweid, iiurhaiib rwynyu ! 
l^n gor, iin gyngor. nn (^laor ynl. 

Nid i>etld er mawrpd iiaa lleverynt ; 

Namyn er bp]K:or gii«ir nna ryminii Jynl. 

1 Ddow a Dewi ydd ymorrlimvimynt: 

Tale! gwrthoiied fled i Allmyn I 
(iwnawni hwy ani'ireii eiHiaii iTevddyn 
( vniry a Saeaun cyvervyJdyn, 

1 anilan ymirculaw ag ymwrlhryn. 

O ddirvawr vyddintwr pan yrobroTyn, 

Ag am all I lavnanr a gawr a gr)'D, 


llpflpcl on ibe Tiolenl dealha of many gupsUi ! 
llrHerl nn ibe incurable wounda — ihc teara nf naiiona, 

\N'Jipn wtK-rul mourning waa ronaed by ibr cnirl pagan ! 

Ilrflcxi on the calaxnlloiia lot that will befal ua. 

When ibe lurkera of Tbanel become our priucea 

May Ibe Trinity avert ibe atroke 1 bave meniionrd — 

Thai ibr 8aaouA should dwell in lUe land of ibe annibilaleU Briiona | 

May nlLer laniabment be their portion, ralber 

Than the Cymry should be deprived of their country ! 

O, Son of Mary, whose word is sacred ! woe'a ibe time p 

Wbeu the Cymry wilhslood not Ibe base decrobs of noblea and prinrrH ' 

1^1 Ibcm be aiiminoaed^kt ibem be called logelber — let ibem riae 

unanimous ! " ^ • 

Tlipy b|Te one heart, ons opinion, one conunon caiiae. 

Tbrj remained silenl (not abashed by Ibe pmenre of the greal ; 

Hul lo withhold their coosenl from a base decree which they disapproved, 
l.«i litem now commit Uirir cause lo Clod and lu Dewi, 

Who shall render or refuse to the Oermaus the reward of trearhrry, 

Let our Ibca be diaenrdanl for want of a regulating chief, 

Bui let ihe Cymry and the Baxons meet in the leld, 

For the dcciaioii nf Ihr ODoAmad raafliet, and iba sirifie of vsloar. 
lAlien lha foa f g imm the fanane of the mlghly leader ; 

When the gt u ee liwmMea with the warrior's sheiu : 

C C 2 
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Ag am Owy gair cyvergeir, y am Peurllyn, 

A Human a ddaw a garw ddiagyn ; 

A, mal balaon, Baeaon ayrthyii. 

Cymry oynyrcheld oyfUn DdnUyn. 

Blaen ^nrth Tdn, gTanwynioD, cyvyng oeddyn 
Melrion, yngweith eu gau, yn eu creinhyn. 

£u byddyn yngwaedlin, yn eu oylchyn; 

EraiJl, ar eu Lraed, irwy good Cilhyn, 

Trwy VwToh y Ddinaa forms Tbyn. 

Bhyrol heb ddychwel i dir Prydyn, 

Attor, trwy law gyngor, mal morllthryn. 

Meirion Caer Oeri ddivn owynant ^ 

Rhai 1 ddyfryn a bryn nis dirdwadant; 

I Aber Peryddon ni mad ddoethant : 

Anaelau drethaii dyohynullant : 

Naw ugaln canhwr a ddlagynnant; 

Mawr watwar, namyn pedwar, nid atoorant. 

Dyhedd i eu gwragedd a ddywedant ; ^ 

Eu DryaiBU yn Uawn creu aroolhant. 

Cymry oyneirohaie, enald diobwanl— > 

Gwyr Dehau eu trelhau a amyganL 
Llym Hiveld liaynawr, llwyr y Uaddant : 

Nl bydd 1 veddyg mwyn o’r a wnaint. 

V 

When the battle !■ joined for the Wye and the land of lakes, 

The standard ehall advance, and the terrible assault , 

And the Baaons ahaU drop like the buds of the ToresU 

The Cymry were strengthened by the eoelal forcse of Dublin. 

The van of the deputies was Donfiised with the rear ; with paHid cherk. 
In utter perplexity. 

They wallowed on the Deld, as the reward of perfldy ; 

While their army lay around them In a lake of gore : 

And Ute remnant, on foot, through the wood of Klllin, 

And through Bwroh y Ddlnas In disorder. 

Thle war whloh will return no more to the land of Prydyn, 

• Rolls away, at the signal, liks a blilow on the deep. 

The depndea of Cset Gerl dolefhlly Don^aln 

Of those that will not resign ihelr olali^R their Tallies and hUla. 

To Aber Peryddon they oa^ In an evllnoar. 

And fktal were the Irlbntee they cx^leoied: 

The deeeent was made by eighteen thousand men ; 

With greai dlagraoe fbur hn^red only retnmad. 

They told a tale of peace to their wives. 

Who BBslIed their gemanta fhll ol gore. 

Let the Cymiy ba eu fl a c tod, regeidleai oi UJh— 

The man of the south wUl iaibiMi themsaNua hwm poyl^ 
lean let the swuids ba ground ; ihay will mUmfj dwtriiy t 
Tha soffeoD shall reap no edve^ga frea whai Ihuy da. 
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BjillioDedd Cidwaluljr cadyr i ileuant. 
HyddyrchaTwynt Cymry. Cad a wnaant— 

Uailh, anolaiLh rjddysgyrchaaBJit. 

Yn gorphen eu treLhau angui a wawdant. 

KraUl ar oagmil rjphlaDhaaant : 

Oes oeMO, eu tretheu Did esgorant. 

Ynghoed, ym niaea, ym mryn, 

Canhwyll, yn nfaywyll, a g«rdd genhyn — 

C^an yn rhagwan ymhob disgyn. 

Saeaon rhag BryLhon gwaa a g^nyii. ” 

^adwaladJr yn balad^gan ei unbyn, 

Trwy aynwyr, yn lli^ yn eu dychlyn, 

Pan HynLwynl ea claa droa eu henrhwyn 
Ynghuaiudd, a chreu rhudd ar rudd allmyn. 

Yn ghorphen pob angrbeiih, anrbelLb dengyn. 

SeiB ar hynl, byd Oanr Wynfc, cynt pwy cyni lecliyn. 

Gwyn eu byd hwy Cymry, pan adruddynt 
Bymgwarawd y Drindawd o'r irmvaJlavrd g)Dt 
Na rliryned Dyved na Glywyauyg. 

Nib gwnaho molawd melrlon inechdeyrn ; 

Na chynhorion Saeaon ceiyn ebryn, 

" Nib gwnaw, meddul, meddawl genbyn, 

Ileh daled oilynged.'' Mainl a gefyn 


The migbiT bosU of Cadwallader aball advance. 

Lci Ibe Cymry exalt themaelvea. They aball make a alaugliler, — 

The daBlruciion, ibe demDlilion of ibe foe, which ibey have IVeely de- 
manded. 

Id pulling an end lo Ibeir Tana al age, they will mock at deaih. 

Strangers have they repeatedly planted with Uieir alia/ia ; 

Dui never, Do never will they deliver a thbnte. 

In ilie forvaL, in the field, in the mountain — 

A lamp in darkneas shall attend them — 

Conan, their leader In every inruad. 

The Saxons, before the BiiUma, aball aing Ibe aeng of woe, 
Cadwallader, a pillar ammigat hia prinoea. 

By his wise condncl ahfll ntterlj diaipember the Germans, 

When«lhey drop over the limita of thrir aancluary 
In miaery, and ths ruddy gore atalna their brow. 

Thua will be put an end In their violeDoe and plunder inhuoiao. 

And the SaxiHia in their way to Caerwlnt sbail fly in the ntmoBt dUordc. . 

Thrice happy the Cymry when they shill relate 
How the Trinity dnliTered ibem fVom pnpi cnlimilj, 

Xwt nni Dyrtd nwr Oiiwyaakg be nlaimc< 

The depwlian ud tbs king aball acquire no glory ; 

Not the Isden of iJhe Saxona ohiain forage. 

** Wa aball ac^nire.** aaj they. ^ no poaantaion among iLem 
Without paying the debt of fate.” Multilodea may ihry Lave 
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0 yraddiveiil veibion, ac eraill ryn. 

Tmy eiriawl Dewi a Heint Prydyn, 

Hyd frwd Argelo fobawT tllui. 

DyRgn^an BtWbd. Dyddaw y dydd 
Fan ddyfD i wya, i iin gysBiil, 

^ (In nf'ir, iin ^nghor; a Llneyr lloHgyd, 

Yr gobaiili Arreiraw ar yn pbrydaw lliiydJ ; 

A elicrdd arallvro, a fo bcuuydd. 

Mi wyr cwdd ym dda cwdda owdd vydil. , 
iJy rliyrchvvynt gywarlii inal arth d vynydJ, 

1 dnJu gwynieith, gwae^u bennydJ, 

Aini peleidral dyvai dil^^J, 

Nid arbetwy car corph eu gilydd : 

Aioi pen g^aw lieb omciinydd ; 

Atoi gwragedd gweddw, a meirch gwailydd ; 

Atoi' r brein uthr rliag utliur CQiiwyr, 

A lliawH llaw amliar, cyn gwa^car lliiyilil. 

Cennadaii angaii dycliyvervyild, 

Pan fiivwynt galanedd wrlli eu henydd. 

Kv dialavrr ar werth ei drelh beiinydJ, 

A'r myiiych geuhadau a’r gau liiyild. 

nvgfirvii Cyniry Irwy gyvprgyr, 

Yu gywair, gydair, gydHmi, gydrrdd : 

nr raiherlesB Nona — of olhem, a small iiiimber. 

Thmiigh the interi'esaion of Dewi and llie 8ajnL>4 nf F^rydyn. 

TUey shall fly out of llie land aa far as llie stream of Argelo. 

Tils propUeLic song declares the day shall arrive 
When men shall assemble, unanimous in council, 

With one hesri, one design ; and Lloegyr shall be wasletl with bre. 
Arreiraw shall rely upon niir lorrenl-husls. 

The alien shall removn — the pagan shall be put In (ligiii. 

And well 1 know luoress awaiu us, whaievsr rhaiice hcraht. 

Let iJie Cymry rush to couFfiol, like a bear from the luouniaiii. 

To revenge IIm treaMisrous murder of iLeir anceaiora : 

And In oouJenaing llie quick piercing sneaxa 
Let not fkiends proUHM the bodies of eaea oiber, 

Let them multiply the braliiless skulls of Qc-rman worUiiee, 

Lei ihom multiply tbeir widow'd mairana, and slcods without riders, 
Let them multiply the greedy ravenii before the valiaui warriors. 
And Ui there be many a maimed hand before our boat arparaie?. 

The messenger of death ehalJ meet the Baxon chief, 

When Uie caroases of Ida men are teaped ahoat him ; 

’Wo ahall be revenged on the pagan for his opprassive iribulr, 

'^ie ftequent meeaagea, and hie ireasharous away. 

The Cymry have been Tlotorious In iha conAiot, * 

True to their cauae, of ono Toioe, ana language, one fkilh 
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Dygorri Cymry i beri cad, 

A llwyth lliaWB g^lad a gynhullont^ 
A llaman glan Dewi a ddyrchiivaiil, 

J dywyaaw Qwyddyl drwy Licin^ant : 
A nrynlieu Dulyn ^enliyn a aavaut, 
Tan idyfont i'r g^kd nid ynwidanU 


The Cymry \rill again be \ictoiiouB, demanding lbs Qgbt; 
Their Iribes, llie miilliliide of their land will they collect^ 
AniTlIiD aacred banner of Dpwi will they diaplay • 

To conduce the (iwyddil thro^h Lieingant: 

And the leadera of Dublin will ntAnd tlrm in our behalf, 

When they come into the battle they will not desert the cause. 


No. II. (page J H.) 

DkL'HLE of tiir T'mprhohh Thkoposich and Vai.f.ntih i a?i, rflatiti 

ID THE Sl BJKtTIItX DV THE DmHOPB OF GaL'L TO THE 

I’opE* F Rome. (a.d. 44r>.) 

Impp. 7’/ieorfojii/5 rt F'cl^’F1 linionMJ AA. Artin i'. iul. foniili rf mni/nfro 
HtriitMjue mUitia et ^wlrino. 

L'erinm esl, el nobi« el imperii nnsiro nnicum pbsp pnesidium in Biipema' 
rlivinilali'4 favore, ad Quem promerendum pr^cipue chrisiiana fldes, el \enr 
randa nobin religiu siilfragalur. L'nm igilur sedis aponlolicv priinaliim 
Nandi Feiri ineriium, qui prinerpN chI ppiNcopalis rorons, el romane dig- 
nilBS CivilaJiN, ^arru* piiam synodi hrmahl audoriLas, ne quid preler aucio- 
rilatem aedis i.itliiis inlicitiim prvsiimplio adlenlare nilmlnr. Tunc enirn 
demum ecclrsiamm pax ubique servabilnr, si reclorem snum agnoscal uni 
versilaa. Haec cum haclenuH inviolabiliier fnerinl coslodila, HLIahus Are- 
lateusis, aicul venerabilis >irj Leonia romani pape Ddeli relaliooe comperi 
mus, coniuaiaci auau inlirila quedam presuroenifc lenlavit; el ideu iranx- 
alpinaa rcrlesiaa abominabllk Inmuliua inTaait ; quod irccna maatmc le«- 
laiur eiemplam. IlUariua enim, qui episcopus ArelaleiiaLa Tocaliir, eccleniv 
ro man s Urois iDCoiiaiilU) poDliflce, indebilaa aibi ordinaiioiiea epiacoponim 
sola icmeriUle usurpana iiiTBalt Nani alioe incompeieDlrr irmoTii, inde- 
cenicr alius, inTllis et repugnanlibas rMbus, Didinasll. QuJ qnideiiL, quo- 
niam non facile ab hia qni non elegvraot recipiebanlur, mannni albi con- 
irahebal armaiaiD, el claiiatra murorum, in bosiilrm morem, srl obaidiove 
ringebai, Tel aggreaaiuiie reserabal, el ad sedem quiriia pacem prvdlcaltfruB 
per bella duoebai. Ilia lalibus el conlia Imperii mqjeslaiein, et oonira 
lersienliain apoaloUcji aedia admiaaia, per DnUnen rvligiewi eih L'rUlifaps 
eognilione dneuaaia, ccrla In enm ex hla, qum male ordinaTermi, Uia aen- 
Irnda e«l. El eral qiu4em ipaa acolcnlia per OalUaa sfiam aine imperiali 
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sauctione valitura. Quid enim tanti pontificis auctoritati in ecclesias non 
liceret 7 Sed nostram (juoqiie pTsceptionem lisc ratio prOTocavit, ne ulteriua 
vel Hilorio, quern adliuc epiacopum nunoupari sola mansueti preesulia per- 
mitttt hamanitAS, nec cniqnom alteri eocleaiastiois rebus anna ndscere, aut 
prsceptia romani antistitia lioeat obviare. Ausibna etiam talibas fldes et 
reverentia noatri violatur imperii. Nec hoc solnm, qnod eat maximi cri- 
minis, BubmnvemUB : yenim, ne levis saltern inter ecclesias turba nascatur, 
ve1 in allquo minui religioiiis diaciplina videatnr, hoc perenni sanctione de- 
cemimuB, ne quid tam episcopis ^licanis, qnam oliarum proyinciamm, 
contra consuetudinem yeterem liceat> sine viri yenerabilia paps Urbis 
stems auctotitatc, tentare ; sed illis omnibusque pro lege lit, quidquid 
sanxit yel sanxerit apostolics sedis auotoritos. Ita nt quioquis episcoporum 
ad judicium romani antiatitis eyooatns venire neglexerit, per moderatorem 
ejusdem provincis adeese cogatur, per omnia servatis, qus divi parentes 
nostri romans ecclesis detulerunt, Aeti F. K. A. Unde inlustris et prs- 
clara magniflcentia tua, prssentis edictalis legis auctoritote, faoiet qus sunt 
superiuB statiita seryari, decern libraruin auri mnlcta protinus exigenda ab 
iinoquoque judice, qul poaaua fuerit prscepta nostra yioleui. Et maim 
fiivina Divinitas te servet per moltos nnnos, parens carissime. Datum VIII, 
IduB junias Roms, Valentiniano Augusto VI. Consule. — (Script, rer. Gallic, 
fjt Francic., i. 703.) 


No. III. (page 22.) 

CUNFEREKCE OF THE CaTHOLIO AND AbIAN BibHOFS FOB THE 
UONYEBBION OF THE KlNU OF THE BuBUUNDIANB. 

Collaiio episcoporum, prasertim Aviti Viennensis coram Chmdehaldo 
Burgundionum rege, adversus Amanos. 

ProyidentB Domino ecclesis bus, et inspirunte pro salute toLius gentis 
cor domni Bemigii, qui ubique oltaiia destruebat idolomm, et yeram fidem 
potenter cum multitudine signorum amplificabat, factum est ut episcopi 
plures non controdicente rege congregorentur, si fieri posset, ut Ariani, 
qui religiouem ohristiaugiD scindebant, ad unitatem possent reyerti. Quod 
ut melius fieret yideretu^ue id non oonsilio occidisse sed occasione, domnus 
StephanUB scripsit ad episcopos muUos, et invitavit illos od festiyitatem 
sancti Justi qus instabat, in qua ob frequentiam miraoulorum flebat con- 
cursus plurimus populorum. Venerunt itaque de Vienna Avitiis, de Arelate 
iEonlus, de Valentia.,.dB Massilia...jus, et plures alii, omnes catholics 
profeuionis et laudabilis yits in Domino. Qui omnes ad saliitadoDem 
regia cunl domno Stephano ad Sarbiniociim, ubi tunc erat, profecti sunt. 
Srant qiiidam inibi de potentioribus ariania ciim eo, qui si potuissent, pro- 
hibuissent nostronim accessum od regem, sed, Domino cooperan(e, nihil 
profecerunt. 

Fust aalntationem factam, domnus Aritus, oui, licet non esaet senior nec 
dignitate neo sMe, tamen plurimum deferebatur, dixit ad regena ; " Si 
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Excellentia yestra vellet proourare pacem ecDlesie, pEirati Bomus fldem 
QDBtxBin tarn dare deiuonatrare esse secundum Eyaugelium et apostolos 
quod nulli dubium erit, quam retinetls non esse secundum Deum et eccle- 
siam. Habetis hie de yestria qui sunt instructi in omnibus soientiis, 
jubeatis ut nobiscum aLloquantur, et yideant si possinl responders rationibue 
uostiis, ut parati sumus respondere rationibus eorum. Ad quEe rex re- 
Hpondit : Si vestra fldes eat yera, quare episcopi yestri non impediunt 
regem Francorum, qui mihi bellum indixit, et se cum inimicis meii sociaylt, 
ut me destruerent? Nam non est fldes ubi est appetentia alien!, sitis san- 
guinis populorum ; ostendat fldem pel epera sua.” 

Tunc bumiliter respondit domnus Avitus, faciem habenf angelioam ut et 
sermonem : " Ignoramus, o rex, quo consilio, et qua de causa rex Franco- 
rum faoit quod dicitis : sed Scriptura nos dooet quod propter dereliotionem 
iegis Dei seepe subyertuntur regna, et siisoitantnr inimici omni ex parte 
illis, qui se inimioos adversus Deiyu constituunt. Sed redite cum populo 
vestro ad legem Dei, et ipse dabit pacem in finibus yestris. Nam si habetis 
pacem cum illo, habebitis et cum ceteris, et non preeyalebunt inimici yestri.” 
Cui rex; “Nonne legem Dei profiteer 7 Sed quia nolo tres Deos, dicitis 
quia non profiteer legem Deij in scriptura sancta non legi plures esse 
Deos, sed uuum.” Ad que domnus Avitus... et cum yideret regem paciflee 
audientem, protelavit sermonem, et dixit; " O si vellet saga^^itas vestra 
cognoaoere quam bene fundata sit nostra fides, quantum boni vobis et 
populo vestro inde proveniret! Nam et cisleBtiB gloria vobis non deesset, 
et pax et abundantia in turribus vestris. Sed vestri cum sint inimici 
C'hristi, super regnum veq^'^m et super populum iram desuper accendunt, 
quod, ut speramus, non esset, si velletis audire monita nostra, et jubere ut 
vestri sacerdotes de his nobiscum colloquantur coram sublimitate vestra et 
populo vestro ; ut sciatis quia Dominus Jesus est eetemi Patris Eetemus 
FiUus, et ntrique costemus Spiritus Sanctiis, iinus Deus benedictus in 
sscula, simulque ante tempora, et absque ullo initio.” * 

Cum hsc dixisset, procidit ad pedes regie, et amplectens eos, flebat 
amare; procubuerunt et omues episcopi cum eo. Unde rex valde commo- 
tus est, et inclinans se usque ad eos, erexit domnum Avitum cum ceteris, 
quibus amicabiliter dicit se responsum daturum illis super petitionibus illo- 
rum. Quod est crastina die factum. Nam rex per Sagonam rediens ad ur- 
bera, misit ad donmos Stephanum et Avitum, ut yenirent apud ilium. Qui 
cum venissent, rex dixit ad illos : “Habetis quod postulatis, nam saoer- 
dotes mel parati sunt vobis ostendere, quod nullus potest esse costernus et 
consubstantialis Deo. 9ed nolo ut id flat cofam omni populo, ne turbffi 
excitentur, sed tantum coram senatoribus meis, et aliis quos eligam, siout 
VOS eligetis ex vestris quos volueritis, sed non in magno numero, et id fiet 
die crastina in hoc looo.” Quo dicto episcopi salutato rege disoesserant, et 
reversi sunt ut omnia intimarent aliis episcopis. Erat au^m vigilia soUem- 
nitatis sancti Justi ; et licet optavissent quod hoc fleret die ;Bollemnitatem 
sequenti, noluerunt tamen propter tantum bonum amplius procrastinare 
Sed unanimiter decreverunt apud S. Justi sepulcrum pemoctare, ut ilia in- 
teioedentd obtinerent a Domino petitiunes cordis sui. Evenit autem m, ea 
nnote Cum lector seeundum morem inciperet lectionem a Moyse, iuciderit 
in ilia verba Domini: Sf;d ego indurabo cor et muliijflicabo signa et 

n^tentn tnea in terra ^ggpti, et non audiet vos. Delude com post psalmos 
decantatos recitaret ex prophetis, occurrerunt verba Domini ad Esaiam di- 
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sauctione Talitura. Quid enim tanti pontificis aaotorltati ia ecclesiaj non 
liceret 7 Sed nostram i^udiiiib preceptionem iisc ratio proTocavlt, ne ulteriua 
vel Hilario, quern adLuc epiacopum nuncnpari sola mansueti prsaulia per- 
mitclt hnmanitas, neo oaiqaam alteri eoclesiastiois rebua arma miscere, aut 
prfficeptia Tomani antiatitia liceat obviare. Auaibua etiam talibus tldea et 
reverentia noatri vlolatur imperii. Nee hoc solnm, qnod eat maxim! cri- 
minia, aubmoTemus: venim, ne levia saltern inter ecclesias tnrba nascatur, 
vel in aliquo minui reli^ouis disciplina videatnr, hoe perenni sanctione de- 
cemimiiB, ne quid tarn episcopis gallicania. qnam aliarum provinciamm, 
contra conauetudinem veterem liceat, aine viri venerabilis pape Urbis 
stemEB auctoritate, tentare; aed lUiB omnibuaque pro lege lit, quidquid 
aanxit vel sanxerit apoatolicBB aedia auotoritaa. Ita nt qniaquia epiacoporum 
ad judicium romani antiatitia evooatna venire neglexeht, per muderatorem 
ejusdem provincis adesae cogatur, per omnia aervatis, quee divi parentes 
nostri romans eccleais detulerunt, Aeti P. H. A. Unde inlnstria et prs- 
clara magiiiflcentia tua, prsaentia ediotalia legis auctoritate, faciet qus aunt 
euperiua statiita aervari, decern librarum auri mulcta protinua exigenda ab 
iinoquoque judice, qui paaaua fuerit prscepta nostra violori. Et mann 
divina Diviiiitaa te servet per multoa annoa, parens coriaaime. Datum VIII. 
Idua junias Roms, Valentioiaiio Augusto VI. Consule. — (Script, rer. Gallic. 
F't Francic., i. 7fi0.) 


No. III. (page 22.) 

CUNFEnENCE OF THE CATHOLIC AND AbIAN BiBHOFB FOB THE 
CoNVEBBlON OV THE HlNQ OF THE BuBQUNDIANB. 

Collatio spiscoporuT/ij preesertim Aviti Viennensis coram Gitndebaldo 
Burgundionum regs^ adversua Arianos, 

Frovideiile Domino eccleais bus, et inapirante pro salute totiua gentis 
cor domni Remigii, qui ubique altaiia destruebat idolorum, et verom fidem 
potenter cum multiludine signorum ampliflcabat, factum eat ut epiacopi 
pluroB non contradicente rege congregarentur, ei fieri poaaet, ut Arioni, 
qui religionem chriatianeim acindebont, ad unitatem poaaent reverti. Quod 
ut melina fieret videretuf^ue id non oonsilio accidiase aed occaaione, domnua 
Stephanua acripait ad epiacopos multoa, et invitavit illoa ad feativitatem 
aancti Juati qus inatabat, in qua ob frequentiom miraoulorum fiebat con- 
cursua plurimua populorum. Venerunt itaque de Vienna Avitiis, de Arelate 
jGoniua, de VBJentia..,dB Massilia,..Ju8, et plurea alll, omnea catholics 
profeBaionla et laudabilia vies in Domino. Qiii omnea ad aaliitationem 
regia cum domno Stephana ad Sarbiniacum, ubi tunc erat, profecti aunt. 
Srant qnidam inibi de potentioribua ariania cum eo, qui ai potuiaaent, pro- 
hibuUaent noatrorum acceeauin ad regem, eed, Domino oooperaute, nihil 
profecerunt. 

Poat aalutationem factam, domnua Avitua, oui, licet non eaaet senior nec 
dignitoto nec et^e, tamen plurimum deferebatur, dixit ad regem : " Si 
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ExceUentia yestra yellet procurare pacem ecclcBiee, parati budius fidem 
Doatram dare demoDatrare esse Becnndum Eyan^eliiim et; apostoloa 
quod nulli dubium erit, quain letinetia non esse secundum Deum et eccle- 
aiam. Habetis hie de yestris qui sunt insirueti in omuibus soientiia, 
jubeatis ul nobiscum alloquantur, et yideant si possint reapondere lationibus 
uoatris, ut parati sumus respondere rationibus eorum. Ad qus rex re- 
apondit: Si yestra fides est yera, quare episcopi yestri non impedlunt 
regem Francorum, qui mihi bellum indixit, et se cum inimicis meis sociaylt, 
ut me destrucrent? Nam non est fides ubi est appetentia alieni, sitU san- 
guiuis populorum ; ostendat fldem pei epera sua." 

Tunc humiliter respondit domnus Avitua, faciem habenp angelioam ut et 
sermonem : " Ignoramus, o rex, quo consilio, et qua de causa rex Franco- 
rum facit quod dicitis ; sed Scriptura nos docet quod propter derelictionem 
legis Dei soepe subyertuntur regna, et siiscitEintur inimici omni ex parte 
illie, qui se inimioos adversus Deqm constituunt. Sed redite cum populo 
vestro ad legem Dei, et ipse dabit pacem in finibus yestris. Nam si habetis 
pacem cum illo, habebitia et cum ceteris, et non prsyalebunt inimici yestri.” 
Cui rex : Nonne legem Dei proflteor 7 Sed quia nolo tres Deos, dicitis 
quia non proflteor legem Dei; in scriptura sancta non legi plures esse 
Deos, sed uuum.” Ad que domnus Ayitus...et cum videret regem pacifice 
audientem, protelayit sermonem, et dixit: "0 si veUet sagapitas vestra 
cognosoere quam bene fundata sit nostra fides, qUEuitum boui yobis et 
populo vestro inde proveniret ! Nam et ccBlestis gloria vobis non deesset, 
et pax et abundantia in turribus yestris. Sed vestri cum sint inimici 
Christi, super regnum yeq^m et super populum iram desuper accendunt, 
quod, ut speramuB, non eseJt, si velletis audire monita nostra, et jubere ut 
yestri sacerdotes de his nobiscum colloquantur coram sublimitate vestra et 
populo vestro; ut sciatis quia Dominus Jesus est stemi Patris etemus 
Filius, et ntrique coeeteruus Spiritus Sanctiis, unus Deus benedictus in 
sscula, simulque ante tempore, et absque ullo initio.” ' 

Cum hsc dixisset, procidit od pedes regis, et amplectens eos, flebat 
amare ; procubuerunt et omnes episcopi cum eo. Unde rex valde commo- 
tus est, et iuclinans se usque ad eos, erexit domnum Avitum cum ceteris, 
quibus amicabiliter dicit se lesponsum daturum illis super petitionibus illo- 
rum. Quod est crastina die factum. Nam rex per Sagonam rediens ad ur- 
bem, misit ad domnos Stephanum et Avitum, ut venirent apud ilium. Qui 
cum venissent, rex dixit ad illos : “ Habetis quod postulatis, nam sacer- 
dotes mei parati sunt yobis ostendere, quod nullus potest esse coeternus et 
consubstantialis Deo. Sed nolo ut id flat cofam omni populo, ne turbe 
excitentur, sed tantum coram senatoribus meis, et aliU quos eligam, sicut 
VOS eligetla ex yestris quos volueritis, sed non in magno numero, et id fiet 
die crastina in hoc loco.” Quo dicto episcopi salutato rege discesserunt, et 
reversi sunt ut omnia intimarent aliis episcopis. Erat autem vigilia sollem- 
nitatis sancti Jnstl : et licet optavissent quod hoc fleret die ^sollemnitHtem 
sequenti, noluerunt tamen propter tantum bonum amplius procrastinare 
Sei ananimiter decreverunt apud S. Justi sepiilcrum pemoctare, ut illo in- 
teiCedente obtinerent a Domino petitiunes cordis sui. Evenit autem ut ea 
noote cum lector seonlndum morem inoiperet lectionem a Moyse, inciderit 
in ilia verba Domini; Sei eyo indurabo cor ejut, et multiplicabo siyna et 
fuftsntfi mea in terra ^gypti^ et non uudietvoa. Deinde cum post psolmos 
decantstos reoitaret ex prophetis, occurrerunt verba Domini ad Esa'iam di- 
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oentis : Vade et dices populo huic : Audits audientes, et nolite intelliyere, 
et videte visionem^ et nolite cognoscere. ExccBva cor populi ejus^ et aures 
ejus aggrava^ et oculos ejus Claude^ ne forte vxdeat oculis et aurihiis 
audiat^ et intelligat suo corde, et convertatur, et sanem eum. Cum^ue ad- 
huc psalmi fiiiasBot decantati, et leg-eret ex evangelio, incidit in verba qui- 
bns Salvator exprubrat Judeeia incrediilitatem : V(e tibi Corrazaim, vts tibi 
Betzaida, quia^ si in Tyro et in Sidone virtutes facts futssent qua sunt 
facta in vobia,jam dudum in cilicio et cincre peenitentiam egissent. Deni- 
qiiB cum lectio lieret ex apcstolo, pronuntiata sunt verba ilia: An divitiaz 
bonitatis ejus et ptitientis et longanimitatis contemjiis f Ignoras quoniam 
sustinentia Dei nd poenitentiam ie adducitJ Secundum autem duriiiam 
tuam et impwnitens cor thesaurizas tibi iram in tempore ira. Quod oum 
ab omnibus episcopia obaervatum fuisset, cognovenint lectiones illas sic oc- 
Rurrisse volente Domino, ut acirent induratum ease eoi regis, Deumque il- 
ium in sua impcenitentia relinquere, ad oatendendum divitia^ justitfm sus ; 
unde valde tristea effecti, noctem in lacrymis transegenint. Non deatiterunt 
tomen veritatem nostrm religionis contra eLrianos asserere. 

Igitur tempore que rex jusserat conveniunt omnes episcopi, et simul ad 
regiam vadunt cum multis sacerdotibiia et diaconibus, et quibusdam de ca- 
tholicis, inter quos erant Flacidus et Lucanus, qui erant de prscipuis mili- 
tiffi regia. •Venerunt etiam orioni cum suis. Cum ergo sedissent coram 
rege, domnus Avitus pro catholicis, Bonifacius pro arianis, sermonem ha- 
buerunt. Sed postquam domnus Avitus proposuit fidem nostram cum testi- 
mouiis sacrs Scripturee, ut erat alter Tullius, et Dominus inspirabat gratiam 
omnibus quee dicebat; .tanta constematio ceciditv^nuper arianos, et qui satis 
BDiicabiliter audieutiarn prsbuerat Bonifacius, nihil omnino responders pos- 
set ad rationes domni Aviti, sed tantum queestiones difficiles proponeret, 
quibus videbatur velle regem fugitare. Sed cum ab Avito urgeretur ut re- 
spopderet ad antedicta, promittens se etiam responsurum ad ea qum propo- 
Buerat, non potuit respoudere ad uiiam de rationlbus qus fuerant a domno 
Avito proposits, neque ullam pro defcnsione sueb partis allegare; sed tan- 
turn os suum in conviciis aperiebat, et dicebat catbolicos esse preestigiatoresr 
et colere multitudiuem deorum. Quod solum cum diceret, viderBtque rex 
confusionem bus sects, surrexit de sua sede, dicens quod in crastinum 
responderet Bonifacius. Discesserunt ergo omnes episcopi; et quia adhuo 
dies non erat inclinata, ivenint simul cum ceteris catholicis ad basiJicam 
domni Justi, condteutes Dominum quoniam bonus, et laudantes eum, qui 
dederat illis talem victoriam de inimicis suis. 

Sequent! vero die iterum'ad regiam profecti cum bis qui in precedent! 
aderant. a Cumque ingrederentur, invenerunt Aredium, qui eis persuodere 
Yolebat ut regrederentur : dicebat enim quod tales rixas exasperabont animos 
multitudinis, et quod non poterat aliquid boni ex eis provenire. 'Sed dom- 
nns Stephanus, qui sciebat ilium favere arianis, ut gratiam regis conse- 
queretur, licet bdem nostram proftteretur, respondit ei quod non timendiim 
erat ne rixe procederent ex inquisitione ventatis, et amore salutis fi'atmm 
Bno||tm ; imo nihil esse utilius od jungendos animos in sancta amicitia, 
quam cognoscere apud quos esset veritas, quia ubicumque est amabilis est, 
et profesaores ejns reddit amabiles. Addidit insuper omnes hue Tenisse 
secundum jussionem regis: contra quod responsum non est aiisus Aredius 
ampbus resilire. Ingressi sunt ergo; et cum rex eos vidisset, surrexit in 
Dcctiraum eorum, mediusque inter domnum Stepbanum et domnum Avitum, 
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adhuc multa locutuH est conh-a Francorum re^em, queui dicebat sollioitare 
fTStretn Buum contra bb. Sed cum responderent prnfati Bpiscopi ^uod non 
BBset melior \ia ineiindi pacem, ijuam concordare in fide, et operam suam, 
si gratam haberet, pollicerentur pro tarn sancto fmdere Bonciliando, nihil 
amplius locutus eat: sed UDUsquisijue locum, quern preecedenti die tenue- 
rat, Dccupavit. 

Cum itaque aedissent, domnua Ayitus tarn lucide probavit quod catholici 
non plures deos adorabant, ut sapieuliiam ejua tajn catholici quam adversarii 
cum Btupore mirarentur. Id autem fecit, ut respondcret conviciia quee Boni- 
faciiiB in nostram fidem jecerat. Postquam ergo conticuit, ut locum daret 
responaionibuB Bonifacii, nihil aliud potiiit ille dicere, quom quod preece- 
deiiti die fecerat ; et conviciia addens convicia, tanto impetu clamabat, ut 
pre raucitale non posset amplius loqui, et quasi suffocaretur. Quod cumrex 
vidisset, «t satis diu exspectasset, tandem surrexit vultu indignationem pree- 
tendens *ontra Bonifacium. Tuno domnus Avitus dixit ^regem: “Si 
Bublimitas vestra vellet jubere, ut hi responderent propositionibus nostris, ut 
posset judicare queenam fides. esset retinenda." Sed nihil respondit, neque 
ceteri ariani qui erant cum illo: adeo stupefacti erant de docthna et sapieu- 
tia domni Aviti. Qui cum videret eorum silentium, subjunxit: “ Si vestri 
noil poBsunt respondere rationibus nostris, quid obstat eur non omnes simul 
conveniaraus in eodem fide?” Tunc murmurantibus illis, de suafide secu- 
rus in Domino, addidit: “ Si rationes noatrse non possunt illos convLncere, 
non dubito quin Deus fidem nostram miraculo confirmet. Jubeat Bublimitas 
vBBtra ut tam illiquam nos eamus ad sepulcrum hominis Dei Jusli, et inter- 
rogemus ilium de noatra^fide, similiter et Bonifacii^s de sua : et Doininus 
pronuntiabit per os servi sui in quibus complaceat.” Bex atlonitus annuere 
videbatur : eed inclamare coeperunt ariani, et dicere se pro fide sua maiiifea- 
tanda facere nolle, ut fecerat Saiil, et ideo maledictus fuerat ; aut recurrere 
ad incantationcs et illicita, sufficere sibi et habere Scripturaro, quee sit for- 
tior omnibus preestigiis ; et hoec semper repeteutes et boaiites potius quam 
vociferantes. Bex qui jam surrexerat, accipiens per mauus domnum Ste- 
phanum et domnum Avitum, duxit eos usque ad cubiculum suum; et cum 
intraret, amplexus est eos, dicens ut orarent pro eo. Cognovenint quidem 
illis perplexitatem et angustias cordis ejus ; sed quia Pater eum non troxe- 
rat, non potuit venire ad Filiura, ut veritas implerelur : Non est volenlis, 
ueque feslinantis, sed miserentis Dei. — (Script, rer. Gallic, et Froncic. iv. 
1 ) 9 - 101 .) 


, No. IV. (page 44.) 

Speech of a -Northumbriam Chief. 

Anglo-Saxon Text. ^ 

Thyslic me is gesewen Cyning this andvrarde lif manna on eorthan to 
withmeteuysse there tide the us uncuth is. swa gelic swa thu Get swssen- 
dum sitte mid thiniim ealdonnannum and thegnum on winter tide. And sy 
fyr onieled and thin heall gewyrmed. and hit line and sniwe and styrme ute. 
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Cume thoDne ui Bp«mra and hroedlice the hna thurli fleo. thur Othre duru 
in. thurh oihre nt gewite ; • hwel he on tha ^id the he inns bith. ne bith 
ryned mid thy etorme thiea wintres. ao that bith an eagan brihtm and the 
leste fiBo. EM he Bona of wintra in winter eft cymeth. Swa thonne thia 
monna lifto medmyclnm feoe mtyweth. Hwst ther foregange. oththe hweet 
th[£r afterfylige we ne cunnon : • Forthon gif theoa niwe lare owiht cuthliore 
and gerisenlicre bringe. heo thsa wirthe is that we there iyligean : • — 
(Saxon tfanslation of Bede'a Ecclesiastical History, by king Alfred, lib. ii. 
cap. xii.") 


No. V. (page 75.) 

National Song of the ANOLo-SAXoNa, on the Yic^I^y 
OF Bbunanbubgh. 


Athelatan king 
of earla the lord, 
rewarder of heroea, 
and hia brother eke, 

Edmund Atheling 
elder of ancient race, 

Blew 

with the edge of theipsworda 
the foe at Brumby. 

The sona of Edward 

their board-walla clove, 

and hewed their banners 

with the wrecka of their hammers 

So were they taught 

by kindred zeal, 

that they at camp oft, 

’gainat any robber 
their land should defend, 
their hoards and bomea. 

Pursuing fell 
the Scottish clans ; 
the men of the fleet 
in nuiArs fell ; 

’midst t^B din of the field, 
the warrior swate. 

Since the sun was up 
in morning tide, 
gigantic light! 
g9 grounds, 

God’s candle bright, 
eternal Lord ! 

'till the noble creature 
sat in the western mciin : 
ibore lay many 


of the Northern heroes 
under a shower of arrowa, 
shot over shielda; 
and Scotland’s boast, 

B Scythian race, 

the mighty seed of Mars ! 

with chosen troops, 

throughl^ut the day 

the West Saxons fierce 

pressed on the loathed bands; 

hew'd down the Ihgitives, 

and scattered the rear, 

with strong mill-sharpeu’d blades. 

The Mercians too 

the hard hand-play 

spared not to any 

of those that with Anlaf 

over the briny deep 

in the ship’s bosom 

sought this land 

for the hardy fight. 

Five kings lay 
in the field of battle, 
in bloom of youth 
pierced with swords. 

So seven eke 
of the earls of Anlaf ; 
and of the ship’s crew 
unnumber’d crowds. 

Thei^ was dispersed 
the little band 
of hardy Scots, 

the dread of Northern hordes; 
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iir^fed to tlie noisy deep, 
by unrelenting fate I 
The king of the fleet 
mth hi# slender oralt 
escaped with bis life 
on the felon flood ; 
and BO too Constantine 
the valiant chief 
returned to the north 
in hasty flight. 

The hoary Hildrine 
cared not to boast 
among his kindred. 

Here \?aa^a remnant 
of relations and friends 
slain with the sword 
in the crowded fight. 

His son too he left 
in the field of battle 
mangled with wounds, 
young at the fight. 

The fair-hair’d youth 
had no reason to boast 
of the slaught’ring strife. 

“Nor old Inwood 0 

and Anlaf the more 

with the wrecks of their anny 

could laugh and say 

that they on the field 

of stern command, 

better workmen were 

in the conflict of banners, 

the clash of spears, 

the meeting ^f heroes, 

and the rusthng of weapons, 

which they on the field 

of slaughter played 

with the sons of Edward. 

The Northmen soil’d 
in their nailed ships, 


a dreary remnant 
on the roaring sea ; 
over deep water 
Dublin they sought, 
and Ireland’s shores 
in great disgrace. 

Such then the brothers 
both together, yf 

king and Atheling 
sought their country, 
West-Soxon land • 
in fight triumphant. 

They left behind them 
raw to devour 
the sallow kite 
the swarthy raven 
with homy nib 
and the hoarse vulture 
with the eagle swift 
to consume his prey ; 
the greedy gos-hawk, 
and that grey beast 
the wolf of the weald. 

No slaughter yet 
was greater made 
e’er in this island, 
of people slain 
before this same 
with the edge of the sword 
05 the books inform us 
of the old historians 
since hither come 
from the eastern shores 
the Angles and Saxons 
Over the brood sea, 
fierce battle-smiths, 
o’ercome the Welsh, 
most valiant earls, 
and gain’d the land. 


(Saxon Chronicle, by Ingram, Loudon, Itl23.) 
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No. VI. (page 164.j 

SoNa coMPoiflD iir Bhittany oh thi Drpahtdbb of a Yc^no 
BaBTOH POLLdWBA op the NoRMANB, AMD OH HIB ShIPWBECK.' 

parrez Pouldregm ha panez PloDarfe, 

TiZ BUZ tuiljenlll laauank o b^ybI eunn armfe 
Kvit monet d'ar brezi'l dindan rnab mm Diikes 
])buz daAtiimet kalz a dud euz a beb kom a Vrelz ; 

Kvit monet d'ar brezel dreiut ar mor, da Vro-zoz. 

Mb meiiz ma mab Silveiitik ez-int uun D'hortoz. « 

Mb ranuz ma mab Bilveaiik ha ne meiiz iie met-beii, 

A ia da heul ar atrollad, ha gand ar varn’b^ien. 

Eunn noz k oaiin em' gwel^, ne oann ket houaket mad, 

Me gl6vfe merc'hed Kerlaz a gani* huu ma mab; 

Ha me Revel ^m' c'boaiizG riiktal war mu gwcl& ; 

— Ulrou dou^ ! Bilveaiik, pelcr h oiid'de breme '• 

Marlezt 6moud oirapcini Iricb'anl leo dioiiH va zi 
Pe tolet barz ar mor braz d'ar peaked da zibri ; 

Mar kerez b6a ehommet ganl da vum ha da dad, 

To vizB bet dim^zet bi^maji dimtzet i^fid ; 


THANRLATIOK. 

netwcen the pariah of Pniildregai and ihe parish of Ploiiare,* yonng 
gimUenirn levy an army Id go lo war, under the ordera of the son of Lbe 
duc'diORR,' who haa rullrricd many people from all parta of Biillany. 

'lo go lo war, beyond llie ara, in the laud of the .‘taxons. I linve a son 
Silventlk, whom Lb^y eapeot; 1 bavr a non, an only aon, my SilTeaiik, who 
depariB with the army, iu the train of the kuigbla. 

Onn night llmt I lay "kleeplraa in my beil, 1 heard the girls oikKeTlu 
Ringing the nong of my Bon ; forthwith 1 aal up, and said — Lord! Lord! 
SilvrsLik, wliero art Uiou ikiw T 

PeradTentnrv ihoii art more than Ihrre hundred leagues henre, orpErhaps 
beneath thr «al«ra of the great sea, the food of fl|hpB. IliiditU ihou con 
Rented to remain with ihy father and moiher, Uioii%ouldsl by ihia limo be 
repouaed, well reponaiMl. 


#Bar«aB Rreli, cbaniR jiopnlaiiTo de la Bretagne, pnbliH par M. Theo- 
dore de La ViUemarqni', i., Ubi. 

■ Bay of DonarneneF, I.oirer Brituny. 

* Alan or Alain Krrgnn, Bon of llaToiae, one of the principal Breton 
ehlvfb who followed Willi am the Coni|ueror into Englaiid. 
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vizfe bet dim&zeth&g eurenjed timoil 
D’ar braoa plac'h dinua ar ^to, Mannaik Pouldre^at. 

Da Manna da dou.‘iik-koant, ha vize/. gen-omp-ni 
Ha gand da vugaligou trouz gaut-li^ kreiz ann tx. 

Me em eiiz eur goulmik glaa toalik dioua ma dor, 

Ma 111 e duull ar garrek war bcnn ar roz o gor; 

Mr HlagD dinuH Li gouk me stagn eul lizer 
Li ant aeienneii va eared, ra zeui ma mab d'ar ger. 

— Sav a-le-ar, Ta c'hoiilmik, aav war da zroii-a^kel 
Da c'hDiit mar Ip a nichre, mar ip a uichf^ pell ;* 

Da c'hniit mar a nlclife gwall bell dreisl ar mor braz, 
wifez mar d-^ ma mab, ma maber buli^ r'hnaz ? 

Da c'hDUt mar le a nickfe tre-beteg ann arme 
Ha ga^fpz euz va mab panur limad Vcloii dime T 
— Si iii knulmik giaz va mamm a gane kreiz ar dioal. 

Ml* hi gwell Situ d'ann gwrni me Li gwel oc'li rpzat. 

— F.im ad d’h f)c’h bii, SilvpHlik, elirvad d’hnp’h, ha klrvpi ; 

Ama enipiiz eiil lizer 7.0 gaii-iii d'liDc h kanei. 

— llpnii Iri blnaz bag eiinn devez me emii) da vad 

Urdu Iri bloaz hagg euun devez gnnt nia mnmm ha ma zad. — 

Aehupl oa ann daou vloaz, acholt oa ann iri : 

— Kenavo did, ^ilvealik, ne az gwelinn kct mui ; 

Mar gaffenn da < ikeni paour lolet gaud or mare 
Ha m^ ho doalumef^ hag ho brialcft. — 

Tlion wouldst b« espou.Hed lo the prellieBl girl of ihefle parla, to Man- 
T 1 BC& of Fouldregal — Manna, thy aweel fair one, and Lhou w iild.st be with 
us, and have lilUe ones playing and making a nuine around Ihee. 

I hare there, ouiaide mv door, a liule white dove that makes its nest in 
the hollow of the rock on the hill ; 1 will fasten a leller lo its neck, with 
rnj wedding riband, and my eon will relurn. 

As||nd, my liule dove, ascend on thy light wings ; Ay, fly for hence, be- 
yond Ve great aea, lo learn whether my sou is still aJive. 

Fly to the army, and bring me Lidings of my \ioor boy. 

Ah I heiw coroeih my molber’a while dove, that used lo coo in the wooda 
around our dwelling; it peascr through ihc mails of the fleet, it skims the 
waves. jlm 

Dlesalngs on thee, duvestik — blessings on thee ! Hear me : 1 have here 
a leller for thee. 

In throe yemra and a day 1 will return : in three years and a d^, I 

will be once more with my father and my mother. 

Two years passed away : three years paased aWaj. 

Adieu, Silvestik, 1 ahall never again see thee I Ob, could I but find 

Bome of ihj bonce on the shore, oh, I would gatbro them up, 1 would Um 
L bcai, and preas tbvBi to my hoeoin. 
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Ne om lUt be o'bomz guit-hl, d'Hoidz pear-lnyaret 
Pft skou enl le«tr a Vrelz wtr add oi, ben koUet, 

Pa ikoAZ eal leitr a m pena-da-benn ben frezet, 
KoUat ganUbenh^ raonnoahAg hi gwernou briet. 

Letin a DA A dud tato, den oa oafli Iatat, 

Na gout pa gilt so amzer n'hi deuz gwelet ann dollar. 
Ha BilTMtlk DA and, hogen na mamm na tad, 

Na mlnon, ui doa elouAZ, earret hi zaou lagad ! 


She had loaroe uttered the worde^ when a ehip from Britain was ca^t 
upon the ahore, a ship of the country, without oare, the maets ^pken, and 
filling with water. It wae cast upon the roeka. 

It wae fill! of dead men; no one could eay how long it hed been 
■traggling on the fierce watera. BilYeatik wae among theae dead men: 
neither father, nor mother, nor friend had cloeed liie eyea I 


No. Vn. (page 175.) 

f 

POETICAL NAHBATIVE OF THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

MABHATlYa Of OBOFraol DAIMAB.' 


V Jore April eont arlrei 
Franpole ot IX ihlle nlefii 
A Haillngee deaur la mler 
Ilmo Brent ohaalel fermer. 

Li roll Haiald, quant ceo oil, 
L'iYeiqui Tired Idono aaliit 
Del grant ayoLt et del hemoli 
H'U out Donquia aur lea Noireia, 
MerlMweln Idono laaaa, 

Pur oat mander al aulb ala, * 

V Jora 1 miat al aaaemblar ; 

Mia do pout girea auner 
Pur la grant gent kl art oaciae 
Quant daa Noreie Bat Dieti juaiiae. 
Traaqu'en Buthiexa Harald ala 
Tiaua oome pout od U mena. 

Bee II friraa ganl aaaemblirent, 

A la bataille od lul alireni, 
li UBB frit Oirard, raulie Leawine, 


Contre la gent da ultre marine. 
Quant lea BBohelas fiirent rengiea 
El de firir apparmlUies, 

Mult 1 out gena d'ambee doui pan ; 
Db hardement aemblent liopan. 

Un dBB FranpolB done ee baeta, 
DbyadI lea autm obeYaueba. 

Talifsr art oil appellaa, 9 

Jqgliie bardi eeteit bmcs, 

Annea aroll et bon cbeTal, 

Si an bardii at noble vaaenJ. 

DeYani lea aufru cU ae mUl. 
Derant Engto|||tm«rralllea fist. 

8 a lance prUt pv le inet 
81 com ceo AibI nn bealonet, 
Enconlre mont halt I'angella 
El par le far leoeoe 1 '^ 

111 foia laai getia aa lance. 

La quaric foil puia ifaYaniq, 


* Olmmlque de Qeoftnl Oalmar; Chroniquea Aag)o-NorBand«e,i. fi— IK 

' Ik 
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Kntr« lea Englois la laan^o, 
rarmi le cora un en navera, 
Puist treat s’esp^, ar^re viut 
Kt gptia I’eap^, qu'il tiut, 
Encontre moDt hoQt le receit. 
L’un dit ^ I’dutre, qi ceo veil, 

• Que ceo estoit RDchanteineiit. 

L'il SB fieri devant la geiit 
Quant III foiz out gette I'eHp^e. 
Le cbevol ad la goiile biiee, 

Vera Iph En^luis \int ealeK.s^, 
Auquaiiz quideiit eatre mange 
Pur le clieval q iaai booiit. 

Li jiiglptJiir prfpr^a veiioiit, 

De rBa])('P fieri un Eiigleia, 

Le poign li fet voler nianeia ; 

Ln nnti'B ferit lanl cum il puul, 
Mbu guerdiiti le jour en out; 

('ar li Fbigluis ile lolea par/ 

Li luiiiii'enl gavrlorn pi darz, 

Si roci'iairpiil Pt son desii er : 

]M iir deiiiiuiJa le roup prillirr. 
Apri-B i^^o FranreiR rcqiicreui, 

]'l li FiUgloia enroiiire fiiTeiii. 
.\.saez i out le\e grant cri. ^ 

J) lei i]'bii Twpre ne failli 
Nr le ferir ne le laiincer. 

Mull i onl mort meini clievalier. 
Ne’s nai nomer, ne niia nienitr. 
Li Engloia alcreiU bieii ferir. 


Li quiens Alain d« Breioignc 
Bien i ferit od aa compoi^e. 

Cil j ferit come boron. 

Mult bien 1b firent Breton. 

Oil le roi vint en cesle term 
Pur Ini aider de aa guerre. 

Son rosin erl, do son lignoge, 
Oenliliiome de grant parage, 

Le roi spirit et oma, 

F.i il bien le guard oiia 
IllirLpment li donna el, north 
I lion chattel el bel et fort. 

I Ell plusura liua eu Eugleierrf] 

I Ei ruia li douua Ub aa terre. 

I LungPH la lini ei piiia fiiiil, 

A SHint-Edmnn I'oin I'enfoiiit. 

Ore 111 ilil de cel baron, 

Itepiiiier voil d mu raiROn. 

, Liii I t li luiirr IriiL eu lireiit 
ljup III baiiiille bii’U \ piiijuii rnU 
' El ceo Riiclipz qii'iMi cliel’ lie lour 
Eiiglois fiirrui li pcjour, 

I El luuriii-iil i\ fuie el pre. 

>Meiiii curs fill de ridine voide. 
llanUil remial ci sea II fr^rcK. 

! Tnr eus soni inon et fiz el pi rcs, 
i El iiiultz aulrcH dea lignngen, 

I Ooiii mull PMUiil granz ilaiUBgra. 
Lr-hwiiie el Uerurd fureiil occin. 
J.i iiiiims William (At le paia. 


A'arrnfiiip nf lirtwU dr .S'oiMfe-.Ifoi/rr.' 

Paa eia jorx, furent amBBH^eH Di^h ore ne quident qiie li dm 

I.P8 A^^eB gena dee grmnz conlreea. Lor piiisae eachaper ne neii pria 

Dune clievaUDba* vera lea llerbergca. On pii la grani bntoille octia. 

La niiii i^ li crun fii teni^grea, A ce vont mnlt li dm enlendre 

Soprendre qiiidonl I’ost normont lafiiie Tom n’al penal oopprendre. 

Kn la poinle de r^omani:, iT^e Bcir pu I'anniujil oRcur 

.SI qu’el ebamp oat sea gen> anneea | Qiie luii en fiiRMnl phia aciir, 

F'l RPR balaillea deTia^ea ; Lor oui lor corn fkJz loE onner 

F'.nz la mer dht fkit geDZi||gilrer I’i qur Je jor parut tot rier. 

Por ceUB prendro, per ceiia gorder Simadia ert^ oe sui liaanti. 

Qui de la boiaiU* ftoireient I llnnc prist Irela l^giona mnJl gram, 

Ki qui as nrfb rawttireienL ; En ireis ordrva les deTlaa 

Treia ceiu en i orent v plat. I F)i a’auire gent r’opareilla, 

* L'rsioira 9 la g^nealogie dea dm qni ant par ordre en Nonnendi^, 
by Benoit de 8aiiiie Maurv. Ubroniquen Anglo -Normoiulea, L 41i*i. 

< lloroM 
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Arcliern, lerjiiiiz e ceas & pie. 

Qiinut tultAtirent apnrelllie, 

Hi fii VeniBigiie deBpleiep, 

Qub TapriBtotle duC envpi^ [e] 

De la sainte igllne de Romo. 
AHBoaH, conf?^pi, e'en eiti la xuntp, 
CliBvaiJBliilrent, lor eHcnz prlfl, 
Conire lor fnortrx onomiH. 

Cump snffB, pro/ n rti^cri'z, 

Le« out li dux amniipHtrz ; 
Bi'niPiiibro lor, lor ^uut Imiinr, 

Qiib puinqii'il I'nroiii k Hpiffimr 
No fureiit rn mil leu vciicuz. 

Or rut li ternicH ovonuz 
ljuR lor valom pbIubI drill or, 
I'reislre p parplnlrp c afliinr. 
ri ii'a mPHlier linbelciz, 

Main oil Iph brunz d'aci-r forbiz 
DnlTenilpp Ipb rnri^ pi Ipb tIpk, 

Kar od tant ipront aconiplipH 
I.PH f^anz painn.s e lea liavaillpH, 
lei llnirnnl IcM halaillp*, 

(M rpruveront Iph (irran/ loicra 
Qu'avnlr drlvpnt boim ('lipvalirr^ 

Lhn IpitpIb Ipn fipiis, Ira liminm, 
PluH d'uiip n'orenl Inr aiirpinrirH. 

Par lur valor, par Inr |iroprpa, 
Auitmt d^H or lea priinx riolirarp.'?, 
Lea ^miiz tanuira p Ipa nen** ; 

Mala irop eat pAHllna II 
Mi la virlolrp ii'pii Pal lor 
Kl ap il HP aiiiil vpiujupor. 

Mon Piiui, en pp ii'a rerovrer; 

Kar fliin n’l aurell inePiirr, 

Re rrl nr nhoalel nr boaplmpt’; 

Maia [fill or »prH prox e pa^r 
M il moplrD P fae«i Mparpinaanl, 

K II prra par lol aldaiil 
Olitulel cl ppcu* Pi drlTr^^p ; 

F. pj ehaanin d'liip pp |Hirp«'iipr, 

Si irorera r une F.iifflpimp 
Nr vniil ipiirpp hup Imni ronrjurrrr, 
Iju'Knirlplp la priiaprni dcfTriidre ; 

F. pI dplvpiil 4 rf rnieiidrr, 

Qua mull porni p^lrr ppiir 
Oiini llermiil bbi verv liil paxjiir. 
Fnua, pncliaaJi, vlpni al mior 
04 tole aa grant d^pbuuor ; 

Mon Ml, rvncni p irMpaBari, 

F. il Tlrronl maJp hnnnrri 

Del grand oomiuMl qu'iloe foroni. 


I Qu'enaemble od lui dppairii unt. 

Or ii'i a pins maia del feiir 
K de vaPHaument coiilenir 
Qiie la balaille aieiil vpiiaiiel 
Aiiiz quo la null aeit avtnae.! 

TaaL out Hpraiit pea genz menerp 
J'ar poi qii'an Inr ne piini JohIpcp, 
'I'aut out cniireiz fiiiz el pevrez 
! Ijni ne vna aerreiiil ilevinez, 

' Si LpI arraez, si riobenipiil, 

(Jiie dr.^i armen d'or et d'argeiit 
lteH|ilenllB terre d'environ: 

I'aiit rieliB enseigne e Uml penoii 
I ile.spleioiit k Tuvenir. 

Alez Hc punl eniru-fcrir 
Si diirernent el od lei ire, 

Jit ii'ditpz niaip ai Her mortirp.' 
A.H.m'niblez aunt d'aobea deua parz, 
Vulrul voleiit dara 

A U'li Alison peiiz plun teiiir, 
lllenp n'i one l ull deBoovrlr. 

1,1 Bun dr.B^orp, li bu, li cri, 

Sunt rutPiidii loing o oi. 

Oil ire n.sHPrabln cel ovraigne, 

> For lei piiHangla[n]tA la plajgiie. 
j Mi'inprrs aBspz en pelil il’ore 
, Si> rorri-iil Hi ninrleiimBiit anre, 

I Oil Ipp liarbea ilaiiPHebpa leea 
; I' oil le« laiircp ac^roep 
1 S enlrp-fli reiil si dircnient 
1! si iroH airepnirul, 

IJiie dr» coBlpz e dps pscliiiipx. 

Ilea rlipp. dea bmz el dea |H’ilrines 
S'rii i'«L li aaiia h faia vrmieilz. 

' I am i n d'pua paninrx e fVeiK 
I ljup pp n'pHl si iDprvpillB non. 

I roniriirpe pal la ronien^^^ 

Od Ira Hpra glaiiei r.«^mnluz 
Si |M‘anip, diiiii ilia mile nvciii 
Sunt draprripx e PBlrom 
F.l lea fon liaiiliera cffundrcz, 

I F. li borl el li panrcil .. 

F.iaai qiip de tier aanr Tcnnril. 

: Oiii dea rom lor pliri el d«n^o, 

' F.ii i N jk dpu niiln p&lc. 

I Ne Al ai rovre non it gna 
; Or ri qiir oil Al US|r" 

■ Snr Ipb h««uiiie« dNSj^na d'acier; 

I Mas lit Kknl dt^Mlii^HHBbrrr 
j A criiB qul Uipbaehfflt 4 m nelpa 
I Kl qui Tom rapnnt !«■ m rr d pi 
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E qui I'nin truDrlie lea viiurcs. 

dura Unt li afaires 
Qup li coarl e li preisie, 

Til ft cheval et cil ^ pie 
D'ambesdeui parz fiirenl k un. 
Diiuo fu le cbaple si CDmuii 
C'i qii'a liore de midi 
Qup nua de tant eapie ff)rbi, 

Ke de tant ^InirB reliiiaant, 

Np de laiit eap^© Ireiicliaut 
Ne de tante liaclie esinoliie, 

Np dr I ante ftajette ague, 

N e quide eachaper ne eisnir. 

Tuii a'abandonent k niorir. 

A re vcienl Tavre alonier, 

Kar. ke en roni que pd sane rler. 
^Siiiil en maiz jiinqu aB genoilz. 

Enc laiile dnleroBB Toiz, 

Np laiiz raorteuH arriblea criz 
Np fiirent en un jor oiz. 

Kn I'paic OTraigne a^l^^e e fii rf 
Drpiii Kngiria en U‘n nianii'rr 
Avantage, cum je tub dirai ; 

IMinl li noalrr umii praiii eHniai. 
ijuieiicnrabrofi ert li leiia e baiii 
Om PBiaJanl lea gfDZ lleraiir 
I Irn AbI tant Ic jur lenir 
Qii'^ piiB raiapil raal aveiiir. 

Sp il riiBaenl it pl ;in troTez, 

Mull AimI ainreis li cIihiib Qiipz. 

M aia iimli prrja Irs noz le j'»r 
F. qii'en ipd l eBlnr. 

A grant meBclief lei reqiierfipiil 
Fa it rnmieni ae defendcienl. 

Si qup jo iniia rBcrii tienz faille 
(Jii u aenPNlre de la balaille. 

Ml) li nni^rc ^rvnt au eoiileu/, 

\ inl MU morieuB pamaiemenz ; 

Kar us aai par quel aveiiiure 
Qui tiTip dm p^lrr ppanie pI d'ire 
Di.NliTn* p qnid^rrul plusnr 
(^iie li dui mon m l'e»Lur ; 
F'ru Apt ^ Bill l«a dus rirpr 
For fuir lot drvii ^ Ja mrr 
A <‘1* ronirn9a Un mprrrile 
Qu'aiiirrirl maia De aa parrilie 
N> fn nia m ilanl d'orv, 

Qn'EngWia eorrnt k NtHiDanz B<irr ; 
Fl^rpnl, dfaoBpDDA lea k biz. 
lei aoraft dolar ■ e— 

N'i pat riea dao retaitir. 


Ne deii champ ja plus maintenir. 

Si deu lien feist marvanmenl ; 

Maia quaiiL li duz velt c rulenl 
Que 8a gent esi si d^rompue 
E morte, e giienrhie, e ypnene, 

Si d’eUH liaslif cniirpi ne prenL, 

Dul a sis quera e dnlor bpuI; 

Far un sol poi iTeBragc rifs, 

Spt qu'il L'reient qu'il scit ocis, 

F prir liii qu'il quideiil mnn 
For PHI vpuu cpsl de^confart. 

Son rbef dpHarmp en la baiiitllp 
K iIpI lipiiiiine e de la vnitaillp ; 

Fu Hi iHiilloH leu morlnl 
Oil ^pni'^Acnl lain bon TaanaJ, 
Mostrer sp vniil nperu men! 

I Que biLMi sHf'lient rprlaiiu'meiu 
Qu'il pkI Iuz HpiiiB e lo/ .‘^riirh, 

Qu it Itii liirnera li bon'* rurs ; 

A reiiH i|ui ji ereiil fui ml 

\.{iT vail, 1 eM|U'p cl poing. il'avnni, 

Si iri x diireiiii'ni IfH mauai p 
iMiiil guerpi unL p rbamp e 
Qiir rieus u eu saupeil rerouipr. 

Qui diinr l uisl on haul rriiu : 

“ Qu'hm'z in, geitz nriiz valor ' 

Np M-ez-vi)H vuhUt wipnor 
l)eli\re p bipu aiJnnz r saiiu 
F ill* virlone lot certainii '' 
riiriiez arii-rp hU fkreiz. 

I Karjiiles \prrpiz deBcuiiAz.' 

Hull <■ >iiil piiignaul qupiiM KiiBlutr 
I Qui Ip due rflreie p niararp 
, F dil ; “ Morz pHi, p<jr vpir. senB fulil-', 
S'il ne se part ilc In balzilic ; 

I Niil rieovri r n n mais h» pupub.' 

! Ci poiii graiil Imnie arpir li rjuru'*, 

' Qu a Imp iiiAUvaiKP p d Lrop lolp 
f I'll piiiH tc^e la parole ; 
j F li dijz BPS genu Innl BPrmonr 
: Qnc q'lpm e harilemrul lor duur ; 

I F. quant ce rat qiip biJu Ip reiciiF 
I I>r nii’p rien pliin no i'effreienu 

, ir.idiereiii |ph ebim dw rhrvnUH ; 

F li boils dux. li bonn 
^ luir mriBire !■ vpjp jirpmiprB. 

I Hop par fu U'liB cticrnliera 
i F tel rsforz i IbI le jor 
^ Od Ip tranchmnl lirani de dbIof, 
j Qcp Eberalieia CrDdi mrmr* 

I lU ci qa’H nnx de« baB^ra ; 
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Hiirte et abot, detreDche e lue, 

E 8a grant gent ae reaverlue, 
Truvent Engleis descoDreBZ 
Qui s'ercut abanlonez 
A enchaucier e k □ocire. 

Done i out d'eua fait leu marLirs 
Hi Ir^H doleroB e li granz 
Que inilliera, bI cum Bui lisiiiiz, 

I chairent que tuit fiu^rent, 

Idunc quant Normant recovr^ienl, 
Ell Honc brent vere Ibb jeiioiz. 

AIdz que fiartiet icil tooilz, 

Fu rDiB lleraiit morz abaluz, 

Pnnni lee dcua caatez feniz 
Do Lrcia granz lunoea ocerees 
Et par li! clief do dnus eapnt'i 
Qui PUlrbrenL juBqu'as oreilli^s 
Quo lee plaiitea eii out veniieilles. 
Me fit pas iDHt aperoeu : 

]^nr ce se suul mult puis trim 
Cil devers lui oHiraiigeinptii. 

A cel ealur, ^ cel cuiUeul, 

Duut ci VQB lU e duiiljo voa coiit, 
lUiberl, fiz Roger de Baunmnl, 

Vi)B di qui fu teUH chevolieni 
Hi proz, HI bardiz e si Aera 
K Hi aidanz que ceBle ielnire 
Me fail de lui mull gronl mcmaire, 
Mull rcdblivrenl (orz lei places 
11 e HOB gens queOB EubIoccs. 

Hi ii’a durbe over nl for • 

Vent Ouillaiimfl le Az OBber, 
Qu'l'iiglolH Hleigne si ganilz 
De la mnrl ne puisHe ontre Az. 
ChovaJicm i ast fora b dura 
K BBg«, e Bofrani, e BBum : 

' K II bonH vlsquBim de Toiirz 
M'i r«l ne mauvala ne ooan, 

Qui PBl apelfe Elmeris ; , 

Mult i recul le Jnr gram pris. 
Oaul(r Ollkn, Bavum da vrir, 

Qui out le jor grant ealovair, 
Qii'Bbatui fb do bod Jcslrier 
Kianl que oIdd oena cLevalier 
Dbb lor I’aveienljd oulr^, 

Toa ert li lecon onhli^, 

Qiianl 11 bona dua de Nnnnruiie, 
Oil I'eiyi^e d'aoer forble, 

E'ala Boooira e d^liTrar 
K fkire aempraa rvmonlf^r, 

Ed ai fait Ilea n'lart mala relndi 


Que tel esforz oiim ceu seitfiut 
For iin prince qui au munt vive. 

Mus ne content ne nus n’ealrive 
Que le pria n’en fiiat Buens le jor 
De 1 b bataille et de I’ealor ; 

Pni nut de mort crieme e regart 
A rescoiTB OauLer Qifoxt. 

N’en i r’out gnires de plus buena 
Qui fu le jor Hues li quena, 

E Ouillaiime cil de Warenne 
It’ida i cDuquerre le rbgne 
Cum biiena clievalera et bnrdiz. 

Diis Taillefer, ce lit TeHcriz, 

I aveit mult grant pris conquls ; 

Maia il i fu morz e oocis. 

Taut estcil grant bU liardemenz 
Qu’en mi lea preaaea de lor gen/. 

Se colont aiitrcBi neur 
Ciiini) H’il i fuBt cloa de mur ; 

I'U puis qu’il out ploies mortex, 

Puis i fu-il ai proz e leus 
Que clievalier de nul parage 
N'i Ast le jor d’eua teu datnnge, 

Ne’s non pas toz, ne cil ne Ast 
Que I'eatoire primes escrit, 

Qui ricb^ furent et vasaal 
K.l dur ealnr pesme e mortals 
Si vousisHe lor faiz escrlre, 

'Urnp lunge choae fual k dire ; 

I'.u ireis quoers de parcliemia 
N'en venisHp je poB k Bn : 

I’ar CB covieiil I'DVro k Aner, 

Que lost B'eniiiiieni d'esooiUz^r, 
EscliJs e peii-sis e deatreiz, 

Aiii|iiiiiii pluaof Bovenles feia 
Qui k iieicDt Tolciit entendre 
Mietia quVs bueiiz faiz oir n'apreiidrc. 

[S]i prime, quant fii joaliLe, 
De ci qu'khanle relevte 
Dura In bataille pUnibre, 

Que inia ne n'en bi iraia art re ; 
Mnis quant la cbooe At aeue 
K entiT Engleis aperceiA; 

Que llermut en raort k ievine 
E le plus de hi gent dccIm 
E bU Abre e baron pluaDrii 
N>n i aiendent nul booocb ; 

Eua Bunt e vain, e fbible, b pile 
Del aanc qni dm con lor dkval^e] ; 
Veieni Bei rompre 0 ikpviir 
E de totes pan nmr, 
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Veient lor ^bz ocia b morte 
E vient la nuit qui's deacoDforte, 
Veieut NonnaBZ 'rcavi^rer 
E lor force creiatre e dobler, 

Vaient n’i a deflcDsioiiy 
Qiii ue ^arra pax esparon 
Ou par Diucer ou par foir 
Certains e fls eat demorir; 

A'irent les dos, n’i a rotor; 

Le deifendre laisaentli lor. 

Teua fii Jor perte e lora eamaia 
Que derompu sunt k iin faia. 

Adouc i out glaive e mortire 
8i grant n’el voa aaureiet riena dire, 
Cele Dcciae, cele dolor. 

Tint tanl cuna point 1 nut deu jor, 
Ne la nuil no failli la paine 
Ci que porut le diemaiue, 

Ce que la t6rr«9 ert encorntrosB 
E fossee e eapinose, 

C''o[:iat Engloio plus e destruiat, 

Que nuB & peloe a'i eaduisL 
Ea Irebachoent e chaeieni, 
cil a pi^ lea occieient, 

N a quid ne Vaai ne je ne I'lTfl 

Ne en ntUo ialoire ne I’lnii 

C'uno ei gnuiz gem fust niaia joBiee, 

Si p^ri n’eUol all e 

N'etsai b nelenl revertue. 

Si Ai la bamillo venciie 

premier Jor d’oitovre dreit: 

K ai quide-foni bien e creic 
Qu’i oino miUierB fiireDt eame 
Cil defl lor qnl ftirent trov^ 

Sol eu gruil ebamp del f^reiz 
Quant qa'il Aiasenl deaconflz 
Kalre Vocciae el le martire 
Qui fu luU) la null ^ lire. 

Au felumer parmi lea morz 
Veiaalei Njoir In noz ; 

Mala li dirfeat plelni de pitie 
Do lermea ^ le via moilll^ 

Qnanl Q ei^arde In oeij. 

H'il mil li^brciU eDemia 
Morteus tvt* JoJ e ren In anena, 
Dunl mole Hum CMiia de buena, 

S’D lot d^ ^Tcfa-Jole groDl 
leaver il veikoa nn drut 
Yen lui ptxjo^, feu, deslel^ 
Totetioe o-U 

Qim B pitta bH e B meOI or 


E Deu T^gDB tote U flor 

Seient eiaei peri e mort 

Par aa grant coupe el par aon lorL 

Cerchez fu aia core b Irovez, 

En plua de treaze leua nafrez ; 

Kar devera lui, ai cum je qui, 

N’out meillor cbevaler de lui ; 

Mais Deu ne crienat ne aereDieiil 
E pnr ce I’empriat maJemenL 
Lpz lui Aireni trov^ ocia 
Andiii ai fr^re, oe m'dbt via ; 

Ne BB voiidrent de lui parlir : 

Toz treia lea i covint roorir. 

J'UHsi Ten prent qui aieu deaert: 

Qui tot r.oveile le tot pert. 

Ceat glaive e crate grant dolor 
Que li Normanl luit fail dea lor 
Aveienl pia^a deservie 
Qiiaiii pur lor tr^a grant feloDie. 
Occislrenl auvr^ e Uinz 
De aea yona compaignona Norfnauz. 
C’uDc puia ne fu ne a’baiaaent 
E qu'a c£ ne a'aleDdiaaent, 

Qu'or cn uut fait k ceaie f^iz 
Cumpare uni lor grant dealciz 
Toni aveil lor maiilcz diirio 
Qu’or n feuie e IreapoMaeB. 

All^e eat lole lor vrrtu 
Si qu'A neieni aunt revertu. 

Deu ri^^B ert mail la aeignoHe 
Aa eira eatroiz de Norraendir; 
Cunquiae J’uJit cum chevalier 
Au fer irpDchoDt e aJ scier. 

Au bip[nj matin, emprhi nruuigier, 
A fail li duz lea morz cercUer. 

Mull i out pirz e moina e liuille ; 
Maia lea ormea b la deapuille 
Fireui coiUir et omoOBer ; 

Dune Aai loz lea auem enleirer. 

Li reia lleroul fb oevrllz; 

E ai me retrali li ncrii 
Que aa m^re por lui avelr 
Vonl au due donner grant aveiri 
Mtia u'en voul ujiqnea dener prendre 
Ne por riena nal#le cora rendre ; 
Mala k uo OuiUoiiJiM MoJet, 

Qui n'erl looel pna n« roalat, 

Moia chrvoliera dura el TaUlaan. 

Icisi Ten fb Uni deproionz 
Qu'il li donna k enfoir 
LA oil U vendrcil k plaiair. 
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Narrative of Robert Wave.' 


Li dui e li iMni plui n'i nr?nt, 
A lor lierberges revarllreut, 

Tuit e liiit certain 

D’areir la baUllle k deniuin. 
Dane veiaaiez houateH drei-ier 
Hanben a helmen afulULi', 
Estrieiia e lelea atDrner, 

Couires eniplir^ urn eDCDrii(^r, 
Kinni lot appareilliur 
Kr ^ cumbattre avsit iDRSlier, 
(JiianL la bataille duL joatpr, 
l.a niiit avant, (O ui enntei, 
riiroiil. Fifigleiz fonnsiit liaitie/., 
AIiill riant e mull enveiHiRZ ; 
'J'otB iiuit mangifereol a biin iit, 
LhikRa la nuit el lit iic jureui. 
Mult lea veiMniez rlhnenrr, 
Treper e auillir b obiintnr; 
Subhf, crient, r weiaael « 

N laiicome t drinchehril^ 

J)rific JlindreU'ori e T>rint<>n\r 
Drinc Iltlf r drive Tomi'. 

Fiaal ho coDtiiidrpnt Knglei/, 

F. li Normaiiz e 11 Fraiicriz 
Tnle uult tirfut oreiaonSj 
V. furciit rn BAicionn. 

])o lor peeblez ronfei BOflreni, 
As proTeires lea rvgvhlrent, 

Fit fiul D'en out provelrea prez, 
A aoti velain fist confez. 

Pnr yo ke ■amedl eaUlt, 

Ke U battUlte eun ilebveit, 

Unt Kormana priubiB e too. 

HI com 11 olerl oranllo^, 

Ke k o«t jor mca a'il vQKkeirnt, 
Uliir ue aaunc iie luolngt^eitMii. 
Ulffml, kvesko da CousUnore, 

A pliiBOn lolnt lor p^uIiiLiu'fi^ i 
m refut 11 ooiifrooloiis, 

V. dona 11 biuDitoiia. 

Cll il« Balsaea eiisemrni. 

K1 SB ODQliul mu^nobleineui ; 
Flremke fU de Baeisln, 

Odea Bvelt QnSi All Uerluln, 
Fr6r« U dua ds par loam^re ; 
Graai earbri mrua ud son 


De chevaliers b d'altre gent; 
Mariant fu mult d'or e d'argent. 

D oiLovre al qualorzi^mc ill 
Fut la bataille ke jn vob di. 

Li proveireB par lor cbapeles, 

Ki BHteieiit par I dhI novplea, 

IJnt cpIr noil toiB veilli/;, 

Dex rpclame b Dex preie. 

Junes font et aldicions 
F. lor privl^es orolsons ; 

Salines ilient s nlisbrelcs, 

Let allies e Icsii^B ; 

Dex requit-r^ntT merri crienl. 
Fateiiostres e mBsson dienl ; 

Li uii.s : ^piriliij Domitii, 

Li nitres : Salut populi, 

PluHOi‘8 : Solve, aavete parent, 

Ki apaileneil k oel lens, 

Kar namedi rel jor estcit 
A cel jor bieu nportciieit. 

Quant li messes furent rhanlees, 
Ki biiMi |unliu furent fliieps, 

Tuit li baron s’eotr’aBeml^reni. 

F- rjuc viiidrenl, si porpaJ^reut 
Kc Ireii cimreiB d’anues fereipni 
FU L*n treis liens lea assaldreipiiL. 
Fin un lertre s'eslul li dus, 

De aa geiit pout veir li plus ; 

Li baron Tunl aviroiie, 
llaulement a k eln parle : 

“ Mull voa deis, disi il, hiz tuiirr, 
F' mull me pols eii voa fler. 

Mull VOS dei e veil merrier 
Kr por inri nvez paari? mer, 

K.slps xenu en ctle lerro, 

Ne VOS m piiii, v“ p«iiB mei, 

1 Trl gracea rendre comme Jo dei. 
Mail quaiil jo perrai, lea rendi'ni, 

' F. (o aiireii ke jo aarei a 
j Se jo cunquior, tub ennquerrez, 

' So jn prena terra, voa I’lmrez. 

I Mail jo di bien vartiBroeni : 
i Jo lie vlus mie aoitment 
I For prendre ^o ke Je demmil, 

, Maia por vengier U ftlunieSp 
> Li iraisuus, U feii bbhUcs, 


* Homan de Bou el dci dues de Normandie, by Pobert Wtipe, 11 . r< 

* 
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Ke U liDDira lie pais 
Uiil fel k noire ((ent luz ilis. 

Mult unt fel maJ k mes pai-en/ ; 
Mull cQ uni fel k allres ; 

I’ax iraisun font konk' il fuiii, 

.li allrement mal ne fcronl. 

La unit de fesln sninl Bri^Jn 
rireni orrible traisun, 

Lea Daneiz Drenl ^anl doiitr, 

Toz les ocislrcnt eii iin jnr. 

Nb kuid mie ke pi rbii* seil 
D'ociri' Rent ki niiex ne lt) i’ ; 
P'nserule nJ ela nianffie avrii-iu, 

I' eii domiant les □['ieinii ; 
D’Alwpreil avez bien ui 
I'orne (iuig^iie mull le Ltei : 

Salua 11, pniz cil brinn, 

Kiisemle oJ li but i' nieng;v, 

I'oiz 1 1 ’ irai , pri.sl c liiL, 

L i\ frlim ri'i Ic livra, 

Ki fii li^le d’Kli le mist, 

Les oiN li crcva, p\iiy rDni'<l. 

A fleJefort fist luz mener 
I'els Jc Normeniie e iliesiiirr ; 

'ill quanl la dipsinc fii panii 4 
I ii'z com failo felonie, 

Pur ^'o ke Irop (p-aui li seml>!a. 

La diesme de reeliief diesnia. 

Teles feliiniea e plusors 
K’il uiit Tele a nus ancessors 
Kt ^ nos amis cnsemenl, 

Ki se [‘uuiindrent noblemeni, 

Se Dex plaisl nos les Tcngvron, 

El kaiil iid 8 veiiicu les aron, 

Ke nos fenju le^^remenl, 

I.or or aron e lor ari^enl, 

K lor aTeir dune pleuie oni, 

Fi li luaneini kl rielies aunL 
Fin loi li Diond n'a alirelanl 
De si fori f(enl ne si vaillant 
I'omr TOB esiea upmblrz ; 

Vos rfit'S ifl* s-mMiala proTCz.” 

— E cil comencent a crirr: 

" J k n en verrez an coanler, 

Nua u'en a de morir poor, 

niL'slier por voUre amor.'" 
-vll I'lr r^poDl: Lef Xoa merciz, 
I'or THtl, do a«{ex eababia, 

Fcrei lea sica al coaeDrirr 
N’cnlendea mie a g^minxi^er; 

LJ goaia nos lerl loC conian ; 


A picnic pn am cbeHCiin; 

I Vos ne porreiz mie g^r 
I Por cslre eii paiz ne por fuir, 

{ .Ik Fingleiz Normunz n'aiueroiil 
I Np jk Normanz n'pHpamprnni; 

1 F’eloii.s fiireni e felons sonl, 

I F'lius riireiit cl fans seroul. 

[ Np fpics mie iniilv iiistie, 

I l^iir jk ii'iiroiil de yds jiilie. 

Ne li conri jKir bien fuir, 

I Ni‘ li Iiardi por bicn (irir, 

I N i n iiTl des Fmgiciz plus preisic 
I Ni‘ n'gii spra plus espaniieK. 

I F'liir pi»p/, jiisk'k la mpr. 

I Viis IIP pups avanl aJer; 

I N i iruvproz ne iipf ne poni, 

, El psiurmuiis vos riildnuii ; 

! El Eni'li'iz Ik W)s lurimlrunl, 

: Ki a loiiilc vus ucironi. 

I Plus VOS morreiz i n fiiinnl 
I Ke IIP ferriz eii rombalnni; 

' IjuniiL VOS par fuir nr garreiz, 

(' iiiLibiiiez voH p si vi'incrcz. 

.In nr dill p:is lie 11 vicinire, 
Veiiuz sunies por a\ eir gluire ; 

La vii'loire est ru noire main, 

1 Tuil rn popz esire certain.'’ 

— A VO ke Willamu disci i 
Fii piipor pliiB dire rolril, 

Viut Willame U Aiz Oaher, 

Son rlipvaJ lot covert de fer. 

— “ Hire, disl-il, irop demoron ; 
Annuiia nOo lull, aJon, alon l" 

— Isai Hunt as lenleB al^, 

Al roiex k’il poent M Bunt ■nn>. 
Li dus fii mull en grant IxcpeU, 
Tuil pemeienl k li cunseil 
I Mull enor^ul luz li rtasalB, 

I Mull doniful armeB B cheralB. 

! Qiiani il s’apareilla d’arnier, 
j .Sun boon baubert AbI deniander, 
.Sor sez brak I'a nna bocm leve, 
Deranl li dua I'a aporif. 

Mail al levrr I'a treBloumd 
Saini k'll n« Hat de sun f^re : 
.Son chief a li dnz enz bole, 
I'reuf rareit jk uri. eDdoaae, 

EeU derriera’s devani lom^, 

I Anierc I'a mall Lost jelfc ; 

. Cil en fiireul rapoenl^ ; 

I Ki li bkubvrt nnl ngmrdd. 
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— “Moint home, dUt-il, ai veu: 

3e Issl U fiiBt Bvenu, 

bul maiz vniM ne porta.'^t 
Ne eubul molz en cliamp ii'cntroat, 
Mail nnkei eu lort ne crcl 
Ne ne oreirai ; en Dex me H, 

Har ll fet d’el tol son pleihiir, 

E ^0 b'il veil fet aveiiir. 

Unkei n’am;d BortiHUOn, ^ 

Ne ne crei (1 b\ iueorn ; 

A Dam le Deuilul me comant, 

Ch'k mon Imubeil ii'alez ddlani; 

Li hnubert ki fu Li i-Hiuru^*, ^ 

Et puiz me r’oNt & ilreii dune 
3 uiibAq Ja lreHliir]ic*e, 

Du la elioNU ki ii'it niii^e. 

Li riom ki ert de due In* 

Vurreiz de due cii rei inriife; 

IluiH Buroi ki due ai eate, 

N ell oinz rnie alirc penMU." 

— Dijqd nb hi^iia, li Ijaiibert print, 
BelBMa Riin chief, dedeiin In mint, 
La^a BUQ heline el ceinl B'enpee, 

Ke uii varlot out aporlou. 

Bun hoBii ohoved AhI dumuiidcr, 

Nu pueii Ten ineillor irovor; 
D'Eapalugne 11 out enveiu 
Un reiB par mult grant aiiiilie; 
Armed no preide ne dotoal 
8(< lid BiruR 1‘eBporonul. 

(iaitier OifTart Tout aiDeii6, 

Ki k Saint-Jame avoii estb ; 

Teiidl ea main, li r^^.gnes print, 

Pie en eBirien, deani i'oaIbI; 

Ll ohiTal pomnt e poraailll, 

Toma m point I i'eavertl. 

Ll vimiUDna de Toan gaania 
Coroent ll dua artntm poil^; 

A u B«ui a enior eel die ! 

— " Homo maa ai bel ann^ ne vii, 
KI al ^anlrAeiit clieralohanl, 

Ne ki si bd arnie poriaal 
N'a ki liaubert bI arviiial, 

Ne ki lanoe ai blen brandiat, 

N1 in ohival al bion lelat, 

KI al loraua n« at leuiaU 
Sol Dial id elMvallar n'en a 
Dean qiiieiis d bean r^l ai^ra; 
Cumbale ad H al telnora ^ 

Td adt boui U U Ibidra." 

— Ll dna flat ebnTaln demandirk 


1 IMusorij en flat li ihi li ram«r, 

I ClioHcun out k I'lircoD duTAiit 
IJrie BApeD bone pendant; 

El cil ki li cbevalH ineu^rent, 
l.ftiicBH port&renl. 

Dune furent airne li baroD) 

Jii cliFvaliui e li gueldoi]. 

I'll IreiA ciinipiugnea ae partirenf, 
l‘U irciz CDUipaigncs d'aiinez firent. 
A clioHcuna doa truiz corapaigned 
Dill mult boigUDm k olievelaignes, 
K’il 111' reidHeni coanlie 
l*iir porilru membre ue por vie. 

Id l)iiB ii)>b 1 ii un servant, 

Sun gunriLnun SatUnire nvant 
Ki‘ li pape li Bnvna, 

I'i cil Ic trnist, eit le desplelat 
Li diiz le priBl, buz Is drepa, 
lliKil d(‘ CoiiDheN apelai 
DorU.'z, iliMi-il. mon gonfannn 
Nb VOS voil feire me ilreil uoii ; 

Pur ilreil e par anoeiaaori^ 

DeiveiU Bslre da Normandie 
VoHlrp parent gonfanonnlar, 

Mult fiiaeut lull boun cbavdi«i. 
OraiU gierci, diet Haol, aieJ^?^ 

Kb iiu<4ire drell reaandadex ; 

M niz li gonfanou, par ma fal, 

Ne sera liui port^ pur mei. 
llui voB clilim qiiile ceat aerviae; 

Si VOS Hurvirni d'dire gnlae, 

D'nllrt' clioHe «d 8 BBfrvirmli 
Ell la botaille od voo inu. 

El as Knglela ne combaird 
Thiii ke jo via ealre parrd ; 

Sacipz ke ma main pbia vaMm 
, Ke iph vlni boniea i aiu^ 

; K li Dua gnarda d'altre pari^ 

; Si apBla Odiier Diffart; 

Pi'l gonfknmi, dlal-ll, p«nw«» 

: En la baiaille la ponat. 

^ (juliior GlBkrt li laapooA: 

I Sire, dial-U, per Dex merdv 
I V'Fiei mon ahief blaiic » ebann, 

, Kinpeirie mi de ma raatii» 

I Ma Venn in'aat albbli^i 
E m’aMaa omk em p ai ri fla ; 

’ L'eiiani gut aaUwt b ed Mill#. 

, Ki loiio iMTaU paMaa noAirt 
I E jo sard an In bMdlle ; 

> N'avela boMaklMklnii 
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Timti kmi ferir odm’espee, ■ 

Kc Lot on iert eDBRnglaniee. 

Diini: ilisl H dua, par grant flcrt^ : 
.Spignora, par la reaplendor De, 

Vi)H me Yolez, fo crei, Imir, 

K k cel grand boBuing faillir. 

Sire, dial Glffart, non feros ; 
.Jamez ne I'eron ir&i.son, 

Nel' refas’ mie parfeloiiie, 

^[aiz jo ai grant chevaierie 
De Buld^nra e de mon Heii; 
llnke.s mezjon'uul ei bon lien 
l)e VQ.H servir cam jo ore ai. 

Or ee Dax plaint vob Henlrai ; 

Se luestier ert, por voh moircip, 
I'nr vijslrp oor, li mien melrcie. 

Kii meie Tel, po dial li due. 

.In V ns amoe, or vna aim' ; 

^p jn eii piiiz eaciirper vi^, 

IMielx von en sera iiiez luz dia. 
Diitic apela nn clii'valier 
Kc‘ inuU avail ui prpi<4ier, 

’I'oaieina Aiz linn le-HIaiir mil non 
Al Heo en t'nnx nvpii raeiHun ; 

Li gnnfanon li a livn* * 

I' ril I eii n .aeu ban giH*. 
Lnrfnndemeiil Ten a dint : 
Vitleulieni l a e bien porli* 

Knciir eii lieiieu: qailcment 
liUr iriiHge lor parent. 

Quilemeni eii deiveni aveir 
Lur criiagra mil nea cir. 

Willame sist sor .non drslrirr; 

Veiiir a fet avaiil Hogier 
Ke Ten dial de Monigomeri : 
Forment, diat-il, on tob me A : 

De cele part de Ik ireiz, 

De cele part lea asMldrciz, 

K UuillaillDr, no MO^achaJ, 

Li Alx Oaber un boen TaasaJ, 
Kn&embiB od tob cbevalcbera 
P'.l ovec tAb las nanaldra. 

Li Boilogneia a li rohiem. 

Aurvla e loa mea aaldpiera. 

De Valire pali Alain Fergaul 
El Aimari li oambalant, 

PoiievinB BamiDl e BracaiiB 
E del Main# Ina II bamoB 
E jo. od lotaa Be* ffrau gvna 
Ft od amla ek «4 parena. 

Me cubWitM pv la gr^M preav 


U la balnjlle iert plus pngreaso. 
Amip rurenl luil li boron 
E li chevalier c li gueUnn. 

Lb gent k pie hi bien armte, 
Clieaciin porta arc el espee ; 

Sor lor teBles nrent chapels, , 

A lor piez liez Inr panda ] 

Alqiionz uni bones coin'en, 

K’il uul k lor ventrp lii*N ; 

IMiiHnra omit vpsin gninbitia, 
Couirea orent ceiz Si Krdinis. 
Chevaliers onl hnnbers p bran/, 
(Uikiicea dp fpr, hdmes liiizan/, 
Esciiz BH cnis, as iniiiiis lor lanroa ; 
I' lull nreiil fpi rngiioissanreB, 

Ke Nonnnni allrt* rniirnsi, 

Li kVnlrppDsinrr p piihi ; 

Ke Nonuanl allre up fprini, 

Ne Lroncpiz alin* ii iieeisl, 

Cil k pip dlnipiil ovnnt 
Serreemeni, lor ara porlnnl ; 
Cbevali»Ta emprez rhe\ al pl)fM>ni, 

Ki lea arrliiem emprez giird 
Cil k rlipva) pI ril k pie, 

.Si com il oreiil conieiieic 
Tiiidrrut Inr eirc p lor I'nmpaa, 
SerrppnionL lor pplii pan 
Ke I’liM l allrp ne IrenpasHoui, 

Ne ii'npHamoiii nr n’cslnignuiil ; 
Toil oloenl Hrrrrrmeni, 

E lull olneiil Arremenl. 

D'ambcilui parz archirm ealpleni, 

Ki k iravera iralrr debveienl. 
lleraiil out nez homea mandez, 

Cel a dcs chaJ^lels e dei^ cilez, 

Des porta, dea vilca e ilea bora, 
Conlea, barona rl Tavaaaora. 

Li viloii^ies dlrs oploiienl, 

! Tele ajuian portent com ila iruvenl, 
! Marlines portent e granz pels, 
Forchrs ferrFcs e lineli. 

Engleiz ormt un champ porpiia ; 

! lA fu Heraiit od sen amis 
I El od li boronz del paia, 

Kr il out Brmona e reqnia, 

Veniix furent deliTremenl 
I Cil de Laadfva e ril de Kml, 

' Cil de Herfon e cil d'EtsesMe, 

Cil de Snr^ e de SuMesae, 

De Saint EdmoTid e de So/be, 

E de Norwla e de Norfoc, 
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Db CuitorbiBre e de BtoDfort, 

K cil irlndreDt de Bedefotl, 

K cil ki mot de Hundetoae ; ‘ 

Venu Biiilt oil de Nortliuiloiie, < 
D'Eurowlo e de ^okJakiiLain, 

De Bej^ et de MoUbkehaiQ : 

De Lindeiie et de Nichole 
Vindrenl qui loremi la imrulo. 

Declik deverz eoleil Icviuii 
Velaeioz \cfiir I'cnl mull ^ruiiL 
Db Halcblere o Jif lJur.Hclt* 

J'l lie Dat Q iju HuuicihPic ; 

Mull en i vint dever/ GlnceMlrc, 

1C mull Bn vinl Jo WireceairL*, 

JJe WiuccBlro e Jo lIontcHiro 
lii del coutc de iJriclieHire. 

Mult pa vim d'aJlroH cimlrecH 
Kk iiDH ii'a^oD inie iiniiicua ; 
iN i* |)i)()n luio lot iiomer, 

N B 111 ' vnlim lot ucoiilur. 

Tiiii cil ki uriiieH porlcr porciit 
Kl la i\ovb1o del duo NurPiil, 

Mcrciil 1 b irrro Jnsreiiilru 
D'ii'idH ki lu voloeiiL prciiilri*, 

D'ullro li liuiiibrc ii'i viiit gniirs, 
Qiirr ril ori'iil ultrei airuJip-*; 

Daiit'iz Il'n orciu Ja^m^’iL<z 
K 'I'oHli le« uiu ein|iiripz. 

Ili'raui Hoiiiku Nuriiniiiz vicnilri'iriil, 
1C kci par luaiii lee aH^aldrcii iii ; 

I'll cliaiTip out par iiialiii porpiis 
U il a tnz ai'a Knpli'iz niia ; 

Tar uiHliii Ich Ant luz ariiirr 
Kl la balaillo courcpr, 

Kl LI uiii anuea rl alor, 

Ki ronvPTipli k irl aai^nor. 

Kl diia, ^'0 dial, 1 q deil rrquprn*, 

KL conquerre veil Kn^lulor^. 

ICt il, (O diaK le deil ailriiiLir, 

JU la lerrtt 11 lieit dc'rriidrr. 

A Ka lifem dial e coinaiiila 
Kl k eea baroiii cuiiarilla 
Kc luil riiacmblr nr ipiiia»i>iii 
ICl PiiHpriililQ le dcroudiMniiu 
l^iipr M* dlloo Be Jpvpariririil, 

A graiil p«liie ee raacuvn'ii'ni. 
Numfkjje, diei-il, aiiiii boon va'tind, 
Vaillaot k pl^ el k ohcTal ; 

A chi^viil Biiiu born chevalier 
VCi de BumbaiTv iHiatiiaiirf ; 

Bp dedeni noa pornt eniirr, 


Nient iert puiz del recovrer. 

Luni^jcH lancea uat et eapeeB, 

Ke de lor lerres uni apoitee.^, 

EC voH uvez lancea aig^iiea 
ICl grauz gi«(iiiinBB camolueB. 

UiiiUre vua aiiiiea ki bien lailLeiil 
Ni' kuiJ lea lor gaii ea ne vailleul ; 
Trencliir'z ijiiaiii ke irenchier porreiz 
ICt jk mar rieii espanereiz. 

Ileruiil uul grant popla c eatullj 
De loles parz cn i vint uiiill ; 

Muis miiliiliide pclil vaul 
Si‘ la virlii du ciel i fauL 
IMii.sur cl pluaor uni poiz rli 
Kc llnraut aveit gent pelil, 

I’or (-1) ke k li meachai ; 

Miiiz pluaoni dient e jel di, 

Kc eiiiiire iiii borne allre ciivria 
Kii grill 111 due poi fniBODDa, 

Maiz Ji JuH aveil veirenient 
riiisora baroiiz e meillor geni : 
riLMiir out de boena cbevaliBn 
1 C griiiil pleni/' de liopua archirm. 
(ji'IdoijB Kugleiz baches portoent, 

1 C giaanncBi ki bien trencbuanl ; 

Ki'i orciil devaiil ela esciiz 
Dc reiicalrra o d'allrea fuz, 

Drvaiil I’la Iph orenl levez 
Koinp rli'ie.a joiuz e aerr^z ; 

N'i Iraai^reiii uule joiiiUir?, 

Frl eii oreiit dcvaul cloaUirc. 

I’ur u Nomiuni entr'elz venial, 

Ku dr sell nil re lea vulaial. 

D'i'hoiiz r d'aiz a'avirou 6 reni, 

I^Hi ilrarnidre ae huidrreni; 

ICl s'il ar fiiaaeni bien lanu, 

.Id iir riiaNL'iil li jor vrinru. 

Jii Noniiaiil nr ai embaaliBl, 

Ke I nline a bunie ne perdiai, 
ru><i par bacbe, funl par gisam.e, 

V par marliUB u par alire anue. 
Knrx liBiilxTa oreni c priit 
F. brliura de aor lor resiia. 

I.i llris llrraul dial e fl»l dire 
IC Oil banir com Inr airv 
Ke rlieacun lienge k lort aon \ia 
Toi dreii onniro lor aomnis ; 

Niia ne lort de Ik ik il eal, 

K ki fiolidni Ik lea imla preal : 

Ke ka Hormaui al allrv face, 
t'beaoun defande biaii aa plava. 
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Dune roT& eels de Kent ulrr 
La Normanz dureni jo.sler, 

Kar fo dient kc cil de Kent 
Deivent firir primi^remcnl ; 

U ke li reis aii^ en eHlor, 

Li primier colp deit ealre lor. 

L'il ill! Luiulre.H, pax dreiie f» i, 
Deiveut giirder li cars li Uii, 

Tut enlur li deivent efllir, 

K I’esiaiidart deivent gfinlpi ; 

L'il fiircn't miz k I'e&landart, 
ke chesciin le defent e gan. 

(iuant Hermit out lot aprp.'^ll“, 

L fO k’il volt out coniiimlr, 

Linmi lea Kngleiz est venti, 

I.ez I'e.s ten dart esi de.scciiilM; 

Lewine e Guerl fiireni oj li.i ; 

I ri^re Ileraiil ^I^enl andiii ; 

Asez nut entur li barnnz. 

Ileraiit fu lez si gonraiion/. ; 

Li gonfaiion fii mult vaillnii/, * 

D'nr n de pierrea rcluisaiiz ; 

W'illame poia ce'^le vieioiie 
Le Hhi porter k rApo^inilr, 

I'ur moairer c nielre eii mi riioi!i* 

Sun grtinl eiinijuist e sa gAiil gloire. 
Lngleiz «e aunt lenu aerre, 

'l int lie ciimbalre aialenle ; 

L<ii rL)H.S4' unt d'linr part fail, 

Ki panni la rbampaigiie vail. 
Lnirfiajil Norman/ aparareni, 

D'uii p«ndajit sursiiTnl ii il /ureni, 
U’uiie valre e d un pendant 
Sort up ciinrei ki >int avani. 

Li reia Iferaut de luiiig lei \i:, 
tiiiiTt appla, ni 11 a dit ; 

KriTP, dial-il, ii gardeH-lii ’’ 

As III li daa ipii >irnt vm 7 
he cele gent ke jo vei la. 

La DOHiTv gent mil mal n'era ; 

II a pot gful k lios cuni|iirrre. 

Mull fU gr^nl gent en crlr icrrr, 
Kiicorv ai jn Inz cnmbaiaiiz 

Ke cUevahen ke paiAanz 
Var quaJiT fniz rbrni mil amir/.* 
l*ar lei, dial Oiierl, gram grin .v%rz, 
klaia ni'ilt pelil poUc rn baJaille 
Aaarmbiee de fiJaitaillr. 
lirant gent avr* m aonjnrtol, 

Xlult errim Nnnuaiu e mult Ira dot ; 
Tuil cil ki >ieumi iTouiirmcr 


Sunt nuilt k craindre e k doter. 
Uicii sunt arme, k oheviil vuni, 
Nos Diaisnies deroleniDt. 

Mult unt lanees, mult unt Epeu/,, 
klult unt haulers, lielmBB aguz, 
Mult unt glaive.s, mull unt 
Ars e naelcs baibel^ea 
Le.s saeleH sunt mull laneles, 

Mult plus lost viinl ke arondrln. 
fJiierl, ilist Heraiir, no iVsniiiiiM-, 

I hex non pot bieii, a'il volt oiilier : 

: .In par la gent ke Jo Ik vei 
; Ne nos estuet esire en esfrei. 

! Liideineulrp/ ke il ]iRr]nenl 
1 he crlz Normiinz k'il esgardornt 
.Son nil all re runrei pin a gnini, 
Lmjiroz I'ulire "pn-peineni ; 

A HUP part del rliriinp lonu i ciil. 
j I'i .si k’d-s alfrps h’awniblcrpiii. 

I llrraul lis ^il. si les ginln, 

I linen u|»i' 1 h, hi li inoHlra : 
i liiiprl, dil-il, nos nnemi/. rrripur'n | , 
j ('lii'viilirrs >irrieiil pi enpi-isKfui 
I Mull ])RU eii \ieiiL grain poor ai ; 
Lukes niai/ lant ne in'esniHiij, 
he In buiailli' ni grunl freor, 

I Mi rors en rsl on grain poor. 

— Ileraiil, ilisl-il, rnal psjileilaj 
I IJiianl lie lalaillp jnr nonioa ; 

! (,’o peise mei ke clik vpnis 
1. k’il [.iiiiilrrs ne reniainsi*. 
k Lninlres ij k Wiiirrslrr. 
j Mats ore psi tart, ne pol mniz I'Hln- 
j Sire fri TP, Ileraiit a dil, 

Liiiispil arif-re velt prlil ; 
hrsfrinlon now, so nos ponu. 

Ne sni nii'Z alln* gnrinnii. 

I So III, dial (Inert, k Liindn-s fiissf-s 
' he vile pii vile aJer prussi-s, 
i K jk li dus lie Ir qnMm, 
i Lngleiz dolofll e lei rremist 
I Ariore aJaAt ii pnix Teisi, 
j Ll lofl n gfirs ir rrmainsisi. 

I rikoM rreire tic me voFsis, 

I » me prejsa kr Jo dis 
, Iir la balajlle jor meh 
Kt k re| jor lerme aaBriv, 

Ki de ion gre ■! le qnenii. 

(iuort, dial llrraul, por blen Ir Ha; 

I -lor li araU k aamedi, 

' I'or (-0 kr B4iiirdi no^kJ 
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Ma mfere dire me soleit 

Kb k Del jot bleu m'avlendrelt. 

FdI ett, ilist Guert, kl en eort cteit, 
Jk nul undtaDem crelre n’i deit, 

Nul pruahoem ne deit oreire en Hart. 
A Bon Jor a cbeBoun hb. mort ; 

Tu din ke BoJuediB Baakia, 

A cel jor pos eatre ocoia. 

Alant eat aitme uBe ciimpai^e 
Kl covri tute 1b cliampBl^aic ; 

Lk A>li gDBfBllCin loVBf, 

Kl dc Rome fu aportez ; 

JoBte I'enaaigiie li dua : 

Lk fu li micli, lk fii 11 plua, 

Lk AireBt li bneii chevalier, 

Li boBn vanaa], li hnsn guerricr ; 
lik furent li geniil baron, 

Li boon archier, li boeii geldon, 

Ki debveienl li diiB garder, 

Kt eiilur 11 debvBient nicr. 

Li garchou e Valtre frapaillB ; 

Ki mealier n'orent en bataillo, 

Ki le menu herneiz gartl^renl, 

De verz uu tellrc a’an tom^rent. 

Li proveire e 11 ordoni: 

Kn Hoin U11 lertro aunt mont6 
For Hex preler el por orer, 

Fi por U balaille ['agorJer. 
llBraui vil 'Willame venir, 

K li cliama tIi d'amiea cnvrir, 

K Til Nomanz eu ireiz pnriir, 

Ki de ireii pan volilrenl fi-rir: 

Nb lal kola deie plua doier, 

A paine pout llanl parlor: 

Non aomea, diai-11, mal bnilli, 

Mull oriom ko noa aeiona lioni. 

Li qnena do Flandroa ra'n irai ; 
Mull lla ko ful ke JoV cr^i, , 

Kar par aim brief m'ateil i^Ado, 

K par meaaaigo ea.saiirk 
Ro Willame no porroli niie 
Avoir al grant obevaloKe ; 

Por 90, diaL-il, me auii largiei, 

Ke me anla taut poi porchactrz ; 

(yO peloe me ke al al fail. 

Ban fri^n Guert k Mi a trail. 

Mil ae aanl Jaile reaUndan ; 
CheecuD pile ke Dex la garu 
RnTlran ela lor pnrauji fhrenl 
R 11 Baron ke II oommni ; 

Toi Jta uni pmii it biu bdre. 


I Nus ne a’en pot d’iloc retrairc ; 
CliB^cun out son baubcrt Teatn, 
Eapee ceinte, el col I'eacu ; 

Granz hochea tindrenl eu lor cola. 
Dime il kuident ferir granz cols. 

A pie Turent scrreemBnl, 

Mult ae contindreat fllremenl ; 
Miiiz B'il fleiiaaent deviner 
IMiilt deuBaeiil plaindro e plorer 
Por la doloroBB advantiire, 

Hi lor avinl ranlt niiile e dure. 
Olinoase Ndyeiit cHodiiI 
God4Jviitc reclamoent; 

Olicrossr bbI eb engleiz 
Ke SttinlB Croix eat en franceiz, 

F Godemite ollretiuit 
Com en freuceiz Dex tot poisannl. 
Normanz orent treiz cumpaigniea. 
Por aHNnillir en treiz parties ; 

Fn treiz ciimpaignea ae poriirent, 

F trilz cumpnigDEH d’annea Hrenu 
Li priminra e li seciind viiit, 

L poiz li tiers ki plus grant lint : 
Cii fu li dua ovBD Ba gent, 
i'uil al^rpnt iiardiement, 

IJez ke li dous oat a’entrevirent, 
CirHiit noise e grant lemiille flrent; 
Mult Dissiez graialea aoner 
K lioiainea e com Comer: 

Mult vuiaaiez gout porflchler, 
Fscuz lever, liincea dreeier, 

Penire lor am, anetea preudra, 

Urez d'RiaBoillir, prez de deefbndre. 
I'.uglciz k eaiol ae leneient 
F li Normanz loz tema venellnl. 
Quani il virenl Normuiz venlr 
Mull veisaiez Knglelz (yemir, 

Genz pamover, dbI eatormlr; 

Li uns rouir, li aJlroa palir ; 

Annes Beisir, eacai lever; 
llardiz aaillir, coan Irouiblor. 

TaiUefer, ki mull blan cauioul, 
Snr till rliRvaJ ki loa oloui, 
npTiuil li dua alout rantanl 
n« Karlemaine e de HoDnnt, 

F d'OliTor e des Tmaaala 
Kl momrenl en BenrheTala. 

Unanl ih orent oheralchik tanl 
K'as Rnglria Tindrenl aprlamnni: 
Blrea, dial TaillpJW, merti, 

Ju TM id lungvment aarrf. 
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Tut mon servise me deb^ez; 

Hui si VOS plaist me 1 e reEdez. 

Por tut goienedun voa requier, 

E SI VOS veil forment preier : 

Otreiez mei, ke jo n’i faille, 

Li primier culp de la balaille. 

E li dns respoEt : Je l oLrei. 

E Taillefer pome ^ desrei, 

Devant Inz li altres kb misL ; 

Un Eugleiz feri, si I’ocist ; 

De BDZ le pis, parmie la pance 
Li Ast passer nitre la lance 
A lerre eslendu I'abali. 

Poiz Imil I’espee, al re feri, 

Poiz a crip : Venei, veiiez ; 

Ke fetes vos ? Ferez, Erez. 

D^c I’untEngleiz avirune; 

Ai secund colp k'il out done, 

Eia VOS noise leve e cri, 

IJ'ambeJui pars pnple eslonni.. 
Normauz it ossaillir enipiiilpni, 

E li Engleiz bicn se tlereiirlpni ; 

Li uiiH llereiil, li alires boieiil, 

Tuit sum I'ordi lie s'entre dou ni. 
F.is voB la boiaillc asHeuiypr. 

Dime ettcore eai gram irnnnii e 
Itluk nishirz graul cornriz 
E de lanres graui froisspiz, ^ 

De macLites groJil fereiz, 

E d'psftees grant ilinpleiz. 

A la feir Engleiz rusireui, 

El k la feit relomtrenl, ^ 

F. cil d'ulire eut asKoillpieni, * 

E bieti H0>piu se reiraeiem. 
Normauz pscrienl ; Dex ate; 

gent engli hcbe : Ut s'esciie. 

Lorn veiM^ie/. eiiire seijanz, 

(jelde d'EuijIi'i/ e de Normariz, 
Granz bsrales e gianz medlees, 

Diiz de lances e cnips d'espeES. 
Quasi Kiigleiz L'ljeieni, Normanz 
crieni, ■ 

Dr paroles 84 > cnnLrmlieTg, • 

E mull aownt a'riilre deOeSL, 

Maiz oe srvrM kr s'enlrr dirni ; 
llanliz fierest, cuars s'ramairni ; 
NormaDi dicAi k' Engleiz abaienl, 
pur la parole kV n'enirndciii. 

Cil eiD^ervni a cil ameiHleni. 

Hardiz Berest, cnara grasdiaMOl 
Come tiorins font ki r^crtmiiuieui. 

A raaaaillir Normanz .uieiidcni. 


E li Engleiz bien ae defendent, 
Huuberz percent el eseux fendeiil, 
Gianz colps receivenl, granz culpa 
rendeuL, 

Cil vunt avant, cil se relraient : 

De mainle guise s’^utre assoient. 

Ell la cliauipaigEB out un fosse ; 
Normanz raveient adosse : 

]>ii belliiinl l oreDt paKse, 

Ne I'aveient mie eagarde. 

Engleiz uni Laiil Ndruiauz haste, 

E tuiit empeiui e lajit bole ; 

El fi)s.«e lew lint fet ruser. 

ClipvalM el lioines jainbelLT : 

Mull veissiez Loraea liiiubei 
Id uiiK Hor li alLres verser, 

E ii eKliucbier el adeuier; 

Ne s'eii pocient releNer. 

Des J'^ngloiz i moreit fcsez, 

Ke Normanz mil od els liicz. 

Ell till li jor ii'uul uiie iiiui 
I'.ii In buiaillc ucciz Nurmaui, 

Cum el fDb>e dedenz perinni, 
l^'o di.Hireiil ki li inurz \irciii. 

\ asletz ki as licrnciz esh-irMi, 

E li lieriiciz giirder delneicm. 
Voldrenl giieqjir tut li bei ni iz, 

Pur li dsinnge Jes Eriun eiz, 

K'el fosse Viren i iresbueliier, 

Ki IIP poeieui rudrecicr; 

Foi-nieiil fiirenl espoemo, 

Pur poi k'il ne s'eii huiiI inriie ; 
l.i licnipiz voleieul guerpir 
Ne snveieni kel part garir. 

Qiiaiid Odes li buen cormiez, 

KI de Ddieues en sacrez, 

PninsL ai lor dint : Esie/., psIpz , 
Seiea;^P^)aiz, ne vos iiiovez ; 

N'aiez pbor dp nule Hen, 

Kar se Dez plaisl iioa viencrun bien 
Isni fiirent aaseure, 

Ne Me aunt mie remui:. 

Odes rpTlnl pniguanl ari^re 
U la balaille rsi«il plus bfere. 
Formeul i a li jor vaJii, 

ITn Lmubergeon avrii vrsin, 

Draor line cliemiae blau^be. 

Id* fill li core, juste la manrbe ; 

Hor an chrval tol blanc areil, 

Tol^ la gcni Ir congnoiaaeil 
Cn baaion Irnril en aon poing. 

L4 ii veeii li grant bea^/ing. 
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Fasfiit li chevaliers tomer, 

E 1^ les faseit ajTester : 

Sovent le& faseit assaillir, 

E sDvent lea faaeit f^rir. 

Dez ke tierce del jor entra, 

Ke la bataille eaqaenpa, 

De ai ke none trespasaa 
Fust si de at, fust si de 1^, 

■ Ke nua ne soiit lequel veincreit, 

Nb ki la terre conquerreit. 

De tutes parz si'se teneient, 

E si sovent ae cumbateient, 

Ke nils UB saveit deviner 
Ki debveit Toltre sormonter. 
Norralnz archiera ki oi-s teneiiit, 

As Engleiz mult espez traeieiit 
Maiz de lor esruz ae covreient, 

Ke Bn char ferir ne a’ poeient; 

Ne por viser, ne por bien traire, 

Nb lor poeient nul mal faire. 
Cunaeil pristrent ke halt traireient ; 
Quat li saetes deacendreient, 

De aor lor testes dreit cliarreieut, 
Et oa viairea les ferreient. 

Cel cunaeil ont li arcliier fait, 

Sor li Engleiz unt en halt trait; 
Quant li saetes reveneient, 

De sor les teates lor chaeient, 

Chies e viaires lor peryoent, 

Et k pliisors Ids oilz crevoent; 

Ne n'osoeut les oilz uvrir, 

Ne lor viairea descovrir. 

Baetea plus espessemeut 
Voloent ke pluie par vent 
Mult espfes voloent saetes 
Ke Engleiz clamoent wibetcs. 

Iasi avint k une saete, ^ 

Ki deverz li ciel ert chaete 
Feri Heraut desiia Toil dreit, 

Ke I’un des oilz li a toleit; 

Et Heraut I’a par air trOite, 

Getee a les mains, si I’a fraite. 

For li chief ki li a dolu 
S’est apuife sor son escu. 

Por fD Boleieut dire Engleiz, 

E dient encore os Franceiz 
.Ke la saete fii bien traite 
Ki h Heraut fU en halt traite, * 
E mult les mist en grant orgoil, 

Ki al rei Heraut creva Toll. 

NormaHz aperohurent virent 
Ke Engleiz si so desfendirent, 


Et si sunt fort por els desfendre, 
Peti poeient sor ela prendre. 
Priveement unt cunseillie, 

Et entr’els unt aparaillie 
Ke des Engleiz s’esluignereient, 

E de fuir semblant fereient, 

Taut qiiB Engleiz les porsivront 
E par lea cliams s’espartiroiit. 

Si les poeient despartir, 

Mielx les porreient ussaillir, 

E lor force sereit mult piere, 

Si porreient miels descunfiere. 

E com ils I’orent dit, si flrent, 

E li Engleiz les Uorswirent ; 

Poi e poi vunt Normanz fuiant, 

E li Engleiz les vunt suiant. 

Tant cum Normanz plus s'esluig^- 
rent 

E li Engleiz plus s’aprochilfTent. 

Par I’ealuignement des Frauceiz 
Kuidferent ^ distrent Engleiz, 

Ke cil de Frauce s’enfueient, 

Ne ja mez ne retomereient. 

La feinte fuie les dechut, 

Par la fui0 grant mal lor crut ; 

Kqt SB il se fussent tenu, 

Ke il ne se fussent men, 

IVSult SB fussent bien desfendu, 

A grant paine fussent veincu ; 

Maiz come fol se desparlirent, 

Et come fol les parswirent. 

veissiez par grant veisdie 
Retrnire cels de Normendie; 
Lenteinent se vunt retroiant 
Por fere Engleiz venir avant. 
Normanz ftiient ei Engleiz chnrrnt, 
Lances aloignent, haches hnuccnt. 
Quant il fiireiit bien psbaudi, 

E par la champaigne esparti, 

Engleiz le.s alopiit gnbant 
E de paroles leidissant. , 

Cuarz, font-il, mar i venistea 
Ki nos terriH aveir volsiat^s 
Nostre terre aveir kiudastea, 

Folz fustes quant vos i entrastes ; 
Normendie vos iert Irop luing. 

N’l vendrez mie k cel besuing; 

Nient iert mez d’arriere aler;. 

3’^ un sftut n’i poez volef. 

Filz e tUles perduz^ ByoZ 
Se la mor tot ne bevpz. 
il e»cotoent e soffreietn 
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Ne saveient ke il diseient, 

(yu lor ert via k’il glfttisseiant, 

Kor lor langage n'friitendeient. 

A1 areater et al torner . 

Ke Normant voldrent recovrer, 
Oisaiez baronz rapeler, 

E Dex die en halt crier. 

Lor erre unt Normanz repria 
Tome lor .aunt emmi l€ via ; 

Done veisaiez Normanz torner, 

E es Engleiz entremesler; 

Li una 11 altres encuntrer, 

E cels ferir e cela boter; 

Cil fieri, cil faut, cil fuit, cil chace, 
E eil asaome, e cil mauace ; 
Normanz encuntre Engleiz s’ area- 
tent, 

E, de ferir Normanz s’aprestent. 

Molt veissiez par plusurs places 
Beles fuiea e beles chaces ; 

Grant fu la gent, la place lee, 

Eatur Bspez, dure mealee ; 

De tntea parz hien se cumbatent, 
Grauz sunt li colps, bien s'entreba- 
tent, 

llien 1b foaeient li Normaflt, 

Quant un Engleiz vint acorant; 

En aa cumpaigne out ch mt aimez, 
De plusors armes atomez, 

Haclie uoresche out mult bele. 

Plus de plain pie out I’Etlemcle, 

Bien fu orme d. sa madi^^p, 

Grant ert e fier, o bele ebiere. . * 
En la batoille el primer front, 

La u Normanz plus espez sont, 

En vint saillant plus tost ke cers ; 
Maint Norraant mit li jor envers 
Od 8a cumpaigne k’il aveit, 

A uu Nurraant s’en vint tot dreit, 

Ki arme fu sor nn destrier; 

Od la hache ki fu d’acier 
El helmc ferir le kuida, 

Maiz li colp nitre escolorja; 

Par devout Tarcon glacein 
La bnche ki mult bien trenclia 
Li col del cbevd en travers 
Colpa k’a terre vint li fers, 

E li ebsvaf chai avant 
Od tot son mestre b terre jus. 

Ne sai so cil le feri plus, 

Maiz li Normans ki li colp virent, 

A grant merveille s’esbabirent. 


L’assolt aveient tot guerpi, 

Quant Rogier de Montgopieri 
Vint poignant, la lance beissie ; 

One ne leissa por la coignie 
K’il aveit BUS el col lev&e, 

Ki mult esteitlonc enhanstfee, 

Ke il Engleiz si ne ferist, 

K’d la terre platir le flat ; 

Dune s’ecria : ferez, Franceiz ; 
Noatre est li cbainp sor lea Eugleiz. 
Dune veissiez dure medlee, 

Maint colp de lance e maint d’espee. 
E veiaaiez Engleiz desfenlre, 
Chevals tuer et escuz fendre. 

Un soldeier i out de France 
Ki fu de noble cuntenance, 

Sor un cbeval sist raerveillos ; 

Dous Engleiz vit mult orguillos, 

Ki s’esteieut acumpaignie 
Por fo ke bien erent preisie, 
Ensemble debveient aler, 

Li uns debveit I’altre garder, 

En lor cols aveient levees 
Bui gisarmes lunges e lees ; 

Aa Normanz feseient granz inals. 
Homes tuoent e chevals. 

Li soldeier les esgarda, 

Vi li gisarmes, si dota; 

Son boen cbeval perdre creineit, 

Kar fo ert li niielx k’il aveit; 
Volentiers altre part tornast, 

Se cuerdise ne semblast, 

Maiz tost fu en altre peiise, 

Sun cbeval a esperune ; 

Poinst li cbeval, li freiu lascba 
E li cbeval tost le porta. 

Por la crieme des dous gisarmes 
L’escuileva par les enormes : 

Un deFjngleiz feri tot dreil, 

Od la lance ke il teneit, 

Sds li menton en la petrine ; 

Li fer passa parmi I’esDliine. 
Endementrez ke il versa, 

Se loncB chai e froissa, 

Et il a le gibet seisi 

Ki a BU 11 destre bras pendi ; . 

L’ altre Engleiz a feru atnont 
Kb tot li chief li cosse e font, 
Hogier li viel, cil de Belmont, 

Assalt Engleiz el primier fk'ont, 

A merveiUes pris en i ont : 

^0 pert 09 eirs ki riches sont ; 
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Bien poet saveir as plusors, 

Kb il oreat boeas ancBi^cirs, 

E furent bien de lor aeigaors 
Ki lor donersnt tela enors. 

Db cel Ro^er en desifendant 
Vint li linage de Mellant. 
duillame kc I’en dit Mallet, 
Hardiemeut entr’ela ae met; 

Od I'espee ki resflambiej 
As Engleiz rent dure escremie ; 

Maiz son escu si eatroferent, 

E son oheval sozli torrent, 

Et il meisme eussent mart, 

Quant vint li sire de Montfort 
Et dam Willame de Vez-Pout; 

Od granz maisnies ke il ont 
Le rescotrent hardiement. 

Mult i perdirent de lor gent; 

Mallet drent monter maneiz 
Sor un destrier tot freiz. 

Bien flreiit cel de Beesain, 

E li barouz de Coatentin, 

E Neel de Saint-Salveor 
Mult s’eutremet d’aveir I’amor 
E li boen gre de sou aeignor ; 

Assalt Engleiz o grant 'vigor, 

Od la petrine du destrier 
En fist maint li jor treabucbier, 

Et od I’espee al redrecier 
Veissiez bien baron aidier. 

Grant pris en out cil de Felgi&res, 

Ki de Bretaigne ont gent mult fibres, 
Henri li sire de Ferri^resj 
E cil ki dune gardout Tillilres ; 

Od cels barouz grant gent s’asemble, 
Sor Engliez fierent tuif ensemble; 
Morz est u pris ki ne s’en emble ; 
Tote la terre crole ct tremble. 

De Taltre pari out un Englejat^ 

Ki leidisseit mult li Franceiz; 

Od une hache mult trenchant, 

Lea alout mult envaissant. 

Un helrae aveit tot fait de fust, 

Ke kolp el chief ne receuat ; 

A sea draz i’aveit atachie, 

Et i;nvy-un son.col lacie, 

Un chevalier de^ormendia 

Vit li forfeit k I'estoltie 

K'il alout dea Nonnau^s faiaant; 

Sor nn cheval gjat mult vaiUant ; 

Eve ne feu 4er retenist, 


Se li aire bien le poinaistr- 
Li chevalier reap eruu a 
E li cheval toat la porta. 

Sor li helme I'Engleiz feri, 

De suz lea oila li abati, 

Sor li vnaire li pendi 
E li Engleiz aa main tendi 
Li helme voleit suz lever, 

E son viaire deli'vrer; * 

E cil li a Un colp done, 

Li puing destro li a eolpe, 

E sa hache k tern ohai. 

Et un Normand avant sailli 
Od ses doua mains I’a relevee, 
Ke il aveit mult golosee ; 

M aiz mult li out enrte dure, 
K’il Tout sempres ciimperee. 

Al beissier ke il faseit 
A la hache he il perneit, 

Un Engleiz od une coigni^, 

Ke il aveit lungue emmancliic, 
L’a si fern parmi li doa 
Ke toz li fet oroissir lea os ; 
Tole poet Ten veir I'entraille. 

E li pomon e la coraille. 

Li clievalife- ai boen cheval 
S’en retorna ke il n'out mal ; 
Maiz un Engleiz ad encuBtre, 
Od li cheval I’as si hurte, 

Ke mult tost I'a acravenie, 

Et od li piez tot defole. 

Li boen citean de Boem 
Etlajovente de Caem, 

Et de Faleise, e d’Argentoen, 

E d’Anisie, e de Matoen ; 

Cil ki ert sire d’Aubemare, 

E dam Willame de Bomare, 

E li sire de Liiehare, 

E cil de Touke e de la Mar©, 

E li sire de N^auhou, 

Et un chevalier de Pirou, , - ^ 
Robet li sire de Belfou, 

E cil ki ert sire d'Alnou, 

Li chamber! eno de Tanoharvilo, 
E li sire d’Estotevile, 

Et Wiestace d’Abevi!«, 

Et li sire de Magnevile,, 
Willame ke Ten dist Crespiu, 

E li sire de SainUMattln,^ 

E dam Willame des Moslina,^ 

E oil ki ert sire dea Piaa v 
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Tait cil fiirent en 1 a bataille ; 

N’i a cil d’ela ki mult n’i vaillc. 

Uu yassal da GrentemeBnil 
Fu mult li jjor en grant peril ; 

Ear suti cheval li tresporta, 

For poi ke 11 na tresbucha 
A un boissun k'il tress ailli : 

Far li regues frein rompi, 

E li cheval swli avant, 

Vers les Engleiz ala corant ; 

E li Engleiz ki s'apBrchurent, 
Haches levees li corurent ; 

Maiz li cheTal s'eapoenta 
Ari^re vint, dune il toma. 

Db Meaine li vieil Gifrei, 

E cle Bohon li vieil Oufrei, 

Db Cartrai Onfrei e Maugier, 

Ki esteit novel chevalier; 

De Garenea i vini Willeme, 

Mult li siat bien el chief li helme ; 
Et li vieil Hue de Gomai, 

Eusemle o li sa gent de Brai. 

Ot la grant gent ke cil men^rent 
Mult en ocistrent e tu^reut. 

Et Engerrari de Laigle i viut, 
L’escu el col, la lance tint,* 

Sor Engleiz flert de grant air, 
Mult ae peine del due servir ; 

For terre qu’il li out pramise 
S’entremist mult de eon servise, 

E li visquens cil de Toarz 
Ne fu mis li jor coarz. 

D'Avrencin i fu Hicharz, 

Ensemble od li cil de Biarz, 

E li sire de Solignie, 

E li boteillier d’Aubignie, 

Cil de Vitrie e de Lacie, 

De val de Saire e de Tracie, 

E cil furent en un Conrei, 

Sor Engleiz flerent demanei ; 

Ne dotoent pel ne foss^, 

Maint hoenq unt cel jor enversa : 
Meint boen cheval i unt tue, 

E d'eU maiiit hoeib i out nafre. 
Hue li sire de M^ntfort, 

Oil d'Espin^ e cil de Fort, 

Cil de Gorpie 8 oil de Jort, 

1 unt 08l jcriBtaint Engles mort. 
Cil ki fii sira de Bevisra, 

Gipnt pleotd out ds ohev^elra ; 

Gil i fbrirput a»|iirimiei>e|^ 
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Engleiz folent od li destriers, 

Li viel WHlame de Moion 
Out avec li maint cumpaignrn 
De Gingueleiz Baol Teisson 
E li viel Rogier Marmicm 
S’i contindrent come baron, 

Foiz on orent grant giiRiredon. 
JostB la cumpaigne Nfeel 
Chevalcha Raol de Gael ; 

Bret esteit e Bretonz menout, 
For terre serv^eit ke ^1 out, 

Maiz il la tint asez petit, 

Ear il la forflst, po fu dit, 

Des Biarz i fu avenals, 

Des Mortiers-Hubert Faienals, 
Robert Bertram ki esteit torz, 
Mult i out homes par li murz. 
Li archier du Vol de Roil, 
Ensemle od f$l3 cels de Bretoil, 
A maint Engleiz crevferent Toil 
Od li saetes acerees 
K’il aveient od els aportees. 

Cels de Sole e cels d’Oirevol, 

De Saint Johan e de Brehal, 
Cels de Brius e celz de Homez 
Veissiez ferir mult de prez ; 

Li escuz sor lor chifes mefbient, 
Li colps de haches receveient ; 
JVIielx voleient iloc morir, 

Ke k lor dreit seignor feiillir * 
Cil de Soint-Sever e de Coillie, 
E li sire de SemiUie ; 

De Basquevile i fu Martels, 

De joste li'cil de Fraels, 

Cil de Goviz e de Sointeols, 

Del viez Molei e de Monceals, 
Cil ki ert sire de Facie, 

£ li seneschais de Corcie, 

Et un dBuVolier de Lacie, 
Ensemle o els oils de Gascie, 

E cil d'Oillie e de Saoie, 

E li sire de Vaacie, 

Del Tomfeor a de Praeres, 

E Willame de Oolumbietes, 

E Gilbert li viel d’Aenieres, 

De Chaaignes e de Tomi^res, 
Li viel Luce de Bolebec 
E Dam Richari ki dent Orbec. 
£ li sire de Bonnesboz, 

£ oil de Bap e cB de Oloz, 

£ cil ki duns teneit Tregfoz ; 

EE A 
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DoU 3 Engleiz ft»t totiir por boz; 
L'un Dd aa lwio« acravento, 

L’altre od s’eap^e ^aoervala. 

Poinat U Ql^eyal, Bi ratorna, 

Bi ka EnglaiE db le tooha ; 

E li aire da MonKchet, 

Hi de boz garder a’BQtremfil ; 
Li'anoBBtre hue U Bigot, 

Hi aveit terre a Maletot 
£t aa LogBa||t ^ Cbaiioii ; 

LI dua Boleit an aa maisoa 
Bervir d'une B^naachaiioie ; 

Mult uiit od li grant cumpaiguie ; 
Fi Aeii eateit aon a^nascljals, 

F mull ealeit noble vaaaala. 

Cil do conagB ealeit peliz, 

Maiz mult eatait proz b hardiz, 

E por (0 an Engleiz Uurta 
Oil la grant gent kn il mena. 

La aitiHiez uoiaea a criz 
E de lanoea grant froiaaeiz ; 
Kncunlro Engiaiz furent as lices, 
De Inr lonoea Arent eaoltcea. 

Oi giaarraea et o4 ooiguies 
Lor unt lor laiicf*a pescies ; 

Et rll unt lor eapoeH traitea, 

Li licea uni toiea frailea, 

E li Englaia par grant delmit 
Be aunt k VeaLaudart rvlraii. 

I.& ealeieut lull aaaembl^ 

Li raeab^gnie b li uafr^ ; 

Diino point li aire de La Hale, 
Nua n'enpargne bo bq manaie. 

No n\iH UB Aert k‘^ morl ue iraioi 
Ne poet garlr k'il fet plaie. 

Cll do Vitria a d'Urinie, 

Cil de Monbrai e do Bate 
E 11 elre de la Fert^ 

Malut Engleli unt aoraTon^ 
Grant roil i ftrenl li plueor, 

E inuU 1 perdlrant dei lor ; 

Botexilain o Tmaaebol, 

Cll na dotaint ■» irolp n« bol. 

Mull ai flrakll oai jor d'air 
Aa colpa (oalieiTTa at al fbir. 
Wlllamq Patrio de La I ailw 
Li reia Uerani damasde; 

Co dleaiit.aa U 1« Tealt, 

De peijure VappeVUluiL 

A la Lauda fk faTall van, 

K Herant o«i Upu gM 


E nar la Lands tii paaBeB. 

Qnant il fu al duo Etmeiiez, 

Ki k ATrenchea duno eateit, 

El en Dretaigne aler debvBit- 
La le Ast li dua cbevaber, 

Armea b draa li Aat baillBr 
A li et ^ aez oumpaingiiona, 

Poiz reuveia Bor li Bi 
Pairic fu lez li dua 
E mult eeteit ds li privea, 

Mult i out obevaliera de Chauz, 
Ki joHlBs Arent et aaaauz. 
Engleiz ne aaveient joaler, 

Ne ^ clieval armes portor ; 
llacLea et gisarmea teneient, 
Avec tala armes hb ciimbateieut, 
Hoem qui od bafbe volt fcrir, 

OJ BBZ done midnz resLuet luiiir, 
Ne pot entendre & bbi oovrir, 

S’il veil ferir de grant air ; 

Dien ferir et covrir enasmble 
Ne pot I’en faire, po roe aembln. 
Deverz un tertre not pria eatiU, 
Normanz unt miz dererz li val. 
Normanz a pie e k ohaval. 

Lea aaaailWreut oomroe ybimbI. 
Dunct puinet Hue de Mortemer 
Oil li aire d'Auviler; 

Cil d'Onebao e de Bainl-Cler 
PiHglpiz Arent mull enverser. 
Robert kl fu &lz Emele, 

La lanee alnigne, I bbou prie, 

A roBiandart en vint puignojil ; 
Dp non glaive ki f\i trauehant 
Fieri iin P^ngleiz ki ert devanl, 
Mon Tabali de mainienanl, 

Pole tmill'oap^e deoroneiB, 
Maiui colp Bi>r las Engleiz. 
A rpslAJiilart en aloul dreii, 

Por ^0 k'abatre le vuleiL, 

Maiz li Englaii raviron^renl, 

Od lor gieirmee la tukmat: 

La fu trove qBBfld H 

Lei rBStandart movt el ocois. 

Li queue Robert da More t olng 
No Be tint mle del duo Imug; 
FrEre en li dna de pur au mkre. 
Grant aie Bel It aon IHfU. 

Li aire poinat de Hevueart, 

Sor un sbeval ki muU toei euft 
Do kant k'il pol y doe m eoea. 
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De CrieVecwr c de Driencort 
U sire de Briennort 
Sueienl 11 duB kel purl k’il lort. 
ril de Cornbrai e oil d'Alnei, 

E H Bire de Fontenei, 

He Robernil e del Molei 
Vunt deoianduit Heraut li rei. 

Ab Eiigleiz dient : eelez, 

U e.Bt li rcia ke vdh Hervez, 

Ki k Guillame cat pujurez ? 

Morz eat a’il pot ealre trovez, 

AUrea biuona i oqL asBez, 

Ke jo ii'ai mie eucor nomez ; 

Maiz jo He paiz k loz cnienrirp, 

Ne dp toz ne poiz roLBUii reiitlre 
Ne poiz dp toz li colpa retrairt* 

No jo lie voil hinpe ovre fuire ; 

Np Nai iioinpr toz li barona 
Ne de loz dire li Bomona 
].)e Normendic p de Brolaipiic, 

Ke li dua out en na ciiiupaipiir. 

Mull oiil Manaela el Angelina 
i; Tuarreiz e Poileviiia 
E de Pnniif e de Boloicmp. 

GrauL L'rt la gent, grmnl l^buaDigne ; 
De mainte lorre out aoldeiers, 

Cels por lerre, cela par denierg. 

Li diiH \Vi11arae He cumbal, 

En la greignar pr^sae H'enihat, 

Mull en abaJ, n'eBl ki reacoe; 

Bien pert ke la busoigne ert aae. 

E cil hi lienl aon gonfanon 
(Toaiein fllz Ron li Blano ont non ; 
Dal Bee josle Feaeam fii nez, 
Chevalier proz e renomez ; 

Ft quant li due loaruont, lonrnoul, 
El quant aRstont, arestoui) 

Par li grana presaes s'enibaieil. 

La u ii pluB Engleiz yeeir, 

E li Normanx lea ocieient 
E toeient et abalelenl. 

Out li duMDull grant ounipaigcle ; 
Da raTaason da NlMbendie, 

Ki por lor arignor garanlir 
So leaaefnit m cor fbrir. 

Alain Ferfttit, qnan* de Dretaigne, 
Da Bwtolia nefie fraiit eumpaigne ; 
Uot nne gmt A^ra « grifalgiM, 
Toleniien prrnt p faaingne. 

PB oelat 111 nil e mebaifoe, 

Ne Acit Bliglato to •« latnaigne. 


Bien bb cumbal Altina Ferganz, 
Clipvolier fu proz e valllanz ; 

T.i Bretonz void od Bei menant, 

Des Eiigleiz fait damage gram. 

Li Hire de Saint Galeri, 

E li Qiieus d'Ou bien i feri, 

E Rogier de Mougomeri 
E de Toarz Dun omeri 
Se cuiiliii Jreiii coms bardi ; 

Ki li bereiit, mal non 
Li dijH Willame mu^ s'engoiaF^p, 

Sor li Engleiz hr lance fruiBse ; 
D’oler k reBtrndart se peine 
Od li grant pople ke il meine ; 

Mult s’putrrraBi de Heraiit quern-, 
Ke par li eat tuie la guerre. 

Normaiiz vunt lor aeiguor queranr, 

E mull le vunt avirouant ; 

Ah Engleiz vunt granz colpa donani, 
E ril He vnnl mull deNfendaut ; 
Formpiil, s'eaforcent e denfandeni, 
Lnr nnpmiz k colpa atendenl. 

Un i en uut de gmnt vigor, 

Kp Ten leneit par luitpur; 

Od line liiu:he k’il laneii. 

Ah Normanz grant mol Ikiaeii ; 
Tr^-sluil li pople le cremeil, 

Kor Il'h N onnauz mull dpHtriiieil 
Li iluH poinst, ai I'aJa f^rir; 

Maiz ril guenebi, cil Hat faillir, 

Kn Iravera aailli un grant aani, 

KI rnl leva la liaclie en liaut ; 

A retor ke li dua raiH«it 
Por la liaclie ke il cremril 
S'acornn ; cil de grant vePiu 
.Siis a li duB el chief fpra, 

Li lielme li a mult pl^ik, 

Maiz ne I'a poa granraeut blecie. 

For pof k'il ne 1' Ant trcabucliier. 
Maiz oa eairietia a'eal porflcliiez , 
Dplivremeiit a’eal rodr^ez ; 

E kani il ae kuida rengier 
Et occirell pantonier, 

Li pmiiUinicr ■'eat trait aH^re : 

Crieme a del due k’il ne V fltie. 
Knlre lea HIlglHi rint aailUni, 

Mail n'l pone mie arulr gkrani, 

Ka/ Normanz kJ Torent Ten 
L’onl paraui a coimea, 

Aa fen d«a lances Font^rMii, 

A lerre I'unl non abatti, 

B E 2 
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L& Q la preue ert pliii eApesM ; 

L& cil do Henc e cil d’Esees§e 
A rnervBlllB bb ournbateient. 

E li Nonnana rasBr faissleut, 

En HUB lea faiReient retrcJre, 

Nb lor poelonk grant nial fairs, 

LI duB vit BB gSDt reBoriir 
E Ibb Eugleiz irop esbaiidir; 

Par IsB enarmeH prinHt I’eHcu, 
PorAohife B’eat de grant vertu, 

Une lanoB a pri^ b drecie, 

Kb iin raalet li a bailli^, 

JoBle li print Him gonfanon. 

PluH do mil arniBZ environ, 

Ki del duD grant garde pempiriit 
E 1& ilpuigneit puigneient, 
Serr^ement si com il durent, 

Verz Ikh Engleiz f^rir H'Bflmnrrnt; 
Od la force dea boenn ileHlrierB 
Et od li oolpa dea chevaliera 
La praaBB unt tote dearompue 
Kt la turbe avant ela fen due. 

Li boen dun arant lea conduit, 

Malnt enoliapa e maint a'omfiiit. 
Mult veianiez Engleiz lumber, 

G^alr ll tsrre e jambeler, 

Et aa olievalN oela defoler 
HI ne ae puenl relevor; 

Mult wlaalez voler Dervelea 
El 4 lerre g^alr boelen. 

Mull en ohai ^ oel enohaua 
Dea plus riohm et due plus liana. 
Eiigleli par planea as aatreigiiBiii, 
Cela Dcient he il atelgneat, 

E pluH k'il poenL s’eavartuenl, 
Homea abalvDt, olievala tuoul. 

Un Eugleiz a 11 diia tbu, 

A 11 oclera a snlcndu ; 

Od une lanos k'll portoiit » 

FMr le volt, mala U ne pout, 

Kar 11 dui I'a anorii fieru 
E k terra Jua ahalu. 

□rant fii la nolaa a grant ruerisa ; 
Malnt alme 1 out fbn de oora misa; 
Li Tilk de aui 11 mora Irapaaseni, 
D'anbaa pan dc Arir ae teaenu 
Kl dfcrolar pot, al derate, 

B kl na pot fbria, al boia ; * 

IJ fbra DUBlre li fbn eaiilTent, 

LJ ana morant, U alma vimit; 

U nun aa tobI ntraJaat 


Et li liardez paaaent avant. 

Mai BHt bailli ki enCrela cliiet. 
Grant poor a ainz k’il reliei, 

E maint en chiet, ki ne reliprei 
Par la grant prease malnt enorieve 
Tant unt Normant avant empeint, 
K’il unt k I’estandart ateint. 
Heraut k TeHtandart oateit, 

A SOD poer ae deafendeit, 

Mniz mult esteit de Toil grevaz. 
Por 90 k'il li ealeit crevez. 

A la dolor ke 11 nenteit 
Del colp del oil ki li doleit, 

Vint un annez par la b&taille ; 
Heraut feri aor la ventaille, 

A terre le At ireabucbier; 

K quant k'il ae volt redreoier, 

Un chevalier le rabali, 

Ki en la ciiisse le feri, 

En la cuiaae panni le grmi, 

La plaie fn de ai en 1'db. 

Oil Bit tit Englels amenulaiRr, 
Vit k'il n'i out nul reooviar, 

Vit son lignage d^obaRix ; 

De aei garir n'out nul eap«>ir, 

Fair s’en (oil, mala ne poeit, 

Kd la preeBB loz tome creaaelL 
A tant puinat li dua, ai raieint, 

Par grant air avant I’empeinl, 

Ne aai ae de cel colp morut, 

Maiz 90 fut dit ke pose jui. 
L'pHtnjidart unt k t«rr« mU, 

E li rpis Heraut unt occia 
E li raeillor do aea amia : 

Li gonfanon k or nni pha. 

Tdl presae out k Heraut oroira, 

Ke jo De aai ki Toccial dire. 

Mull uut Engleia grant dol ou 
Del rel Heraut k'il uni p^fdUi 
E del duo ki ravell venca 
E rPHinodarl out abntn. 

Mult lungement me Dombetdmil 
E ItiDgemciU so detfbndlrenk, 

De ai ke vint d In puHn 
Ke li jor lomn el ddolin. 

E dune unt hien np«rovu« 

E li alkans reoognea 
Ke rpataadait sBleit shoo, 

E la novelo vim a cnil 

Ke molt eetnil Hannl par vrir. | 

Ne kny»nt mnis nnpgn ntyr j 
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Be la balaillc se pmrtir€Ut, 

Uil ki porcnt Aiir fuireDl. 

Ne Hai dlra ne jo nel di, 

Ne jo n'i fU, ne jo ne 1’ vi, 

Ni kmeetre dire n’oi 
Ki li reifl Hemul aball, 

Ne de kel ume il Ai na/rez, 

Maiz od li morz hi morz Lrovez, 
Mori fu irovez enlre li morz, 

Ne r pout gurir eea granz eaforz. 
Kngleiz ki del champ eschapiTeul, 
JJe si k Lundrea ne ftn^•^enl: 

Co diseient e ho creimeieDl 
Kr li Normanz prez lea HiiRienl. 
riraiil preane onl k passer li pout, 
K I'ewe fii desoz parfonl; 

Tor In preane li pout rroiHaa, 

K inniiil en I'cwe treabiicha. 

Wiliam R bipii M! ciimhaii, 

I'a niaiiile preaae n'embati, 

Mniiil colp doua, maim rolp refill, 
K piir sa main maini eii monil. 
Boiiz cliBVaJs out aoz li occia, 

E li liera a par br.saing pria, 

Si k'il k lerre ne cliai, ^ 

Na de sano gule n'i perdi, 

Comenl qae chescan le feial, 

Ki ko morusl ne hi veaquisl, 

Veir eai ke Willnma veinqiii. 

Des Engleiz mull del rham fiii 
K maim en morul par li placea: 

A Dea Willems en reut fpacea. 

Li dua Willame par Herti, 

Lk ii I'eialendan oul esl^ 

Kova Hull goiifanon porter, 

E lk 1« flat en haul lever; il 

1^0 fu li aigne qu’iJ oiii veincu 
E I'eaLandort mil abaiu. 

Enlre li morz flat son Iref leiidre, 

E lk rova aon hoslel preudre ; 

Lk Dm aon mangier aporler 
£t aparaillfer son aouper. 

Eis aua OalUer Oiflart pnlgnanl i 
Sire, fet'U, k'aJef faiaaat 1 
Vos n'estes mio arcnaineDl 
Bemea od c«au nrartv gcni- 
Mainl Engleiz gist inzangfnil^ 
Enlre li raon aaiB d naft^, 

Ki dr lor aanc aa aant soilii^, 
od li moTX de conchik, 

Ei par noil koident relarer, 


E par noil kiiidenl etoaper; 

Maih mull ee kuidenl alua vengier, 
E ninlt SB kuideut vendre chier. 

Ne chaul cbescun de bb vie, 

Ne li cLbuI poix ki I’ooie, 

INfais ke il ait un Nurmanl mort. 
Nos lur fnison, (o dient, ton. 
Aillors deuBsiez herbergier, 

E faire vob esobargBilier 
A mil u k douz roil armez 
I)e cels li plus toh Qez. 

Seil eiiniiil faile I’escliargHilp ; 

Nos ne savona ki nos agaiir; 

Eii-re jnmee tvon Lui failn, 

Maiz la fln bien me plaisi □ hiiile. 
ffiirart, dint li diis, Bex merci, 
llieu Tavome fel iresqu iri, 

El se Bex le veil cunsenUr, 

E ke k li viengi k pli'isir, 

Hlen 1b feron d’ore en avant ; 

Be loi trainn Bex k garant. 

Issi sen esl Gilfart tornrz 
El Willame s'esl deHarmea, 

A la guige del col osier, 

Et k I'lielme del chief Hevrer 
El k Tbauber del doa vpnt«r 
Viurenl baronz e chevaliers 
F] dnineiHels et esquiers ; 

Li colps vireul granz en I'escu 
E li lieliue ont quaise veil. 

A gradl merreiUe unt lot leim 
F'. dient luienl: tel her ne fu 
Ki si pcmsist e ai ferial, 

Ne ki d'annea lela fniz ai hsl; 
l*oiz ilollanl ne poiz Olivier 
N'oul en lerre lei chevalier. 

Mull le preiseni, moll le Inenl, 

Be (^o k’il uni veu S Bajoeiil, 

',Afaiz dolins aunl de lor amii, 

I Hi sum en la baLailie occis. 

Id dus fu eolr'ela en ealanl 
De bcle groiase e de bcJ grant; 
Giwa rendi ai rei de gloire 
Par Id 11 ont eu xicioire, 

Li cbcTallera a mraciez, 

£l li mora tovent regretex. 

A la champalgno la nuii jul, 

Enlre ii mors mainga a Imt. 
pirmaine fti el drm^n ; 

M ki orent jn k eel plain 
£ kj orriil veiUik at ehara 
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K sofert orsnt mainz ahanJi, 

Far matin furant el Jot Ibvpz ; 
Far la DhompaigrnB aunt ale, 
Lor amis unt fait eiiterrer, 

Cela k'll porent morz trover, 
i.i Doblea damea ds la lerre 
Sunt aleea lor maria qiierre ; 

Li iinea vunt qu^rant lor p^r['H, 
U lor eapoa, u Ilia, u ; 

A lor villea lea emporiereDt, 

Ll aj moatiera Iva enterr^rent. 


Clara e proveirea del pais 
Par requeate de lor (unia 
Unt ceia ke il trov^rent pria ; 
Chuniiera unt fait, ell unt enz mia. 
Li reia Heraul fut emportez, 

Et k Vtirham fii enlerrez, 

Maiz lie aaia ki I'emporta, 

Nb jo ne aais ki I'enlerra. 

Maint en remeat el champ giaant, 
Maint a'en ala par nuit fuiani. 


No, VIII. (page 179.) 

Lktter tfcim M. Auoubtin Thierry to M. dk la Fontb^kllk 
UE Vj^UnURU, CoHRKBPONDINa MeMBER OF THE InBTITUTE. 

“ Sir, 

“You requeat my opinion of Mr, Dollou Comey's J'?rJE’DrcA#i and Con- 
jeciurt;* on Ike Bayeux Taprilry;* 1 will give i^ you as Bucclnclly bb 1 tan. 
Mr. Bolton Corney'H Ihrory compriBea two principal propOBiiions : 1, that 
tile Bayeux lapeHtry was not a gift to the chapter of Bayeux from queen 
Matilda, nor, indeed, from any oiber person, but was inanuraclured for the 
'■alhedral by (he nrdar and at the pipcuse of the chapter ; 2, that Ibis veiie- 
rable luiinument is not contemporary with the conquest of England by Lbe 
NormanB, but dates from Ibe period when Normandy was reunited lo France. 
Tlin first proposition appears Id be quite siipporlpd hy evidence; ibe second 
I ponsidcr inadmissible. 

The tradition which asiigncd lo queen Molilila the execution of the piece 
of lapealry preserved at Bayeux, a tradi^on in itself quite recent and Uio- 
roughly reruicd by M. de la Hue, is ii^ no longer admitted by any one- 
A.s lo llio secnnd question, wheilirr this tapestry wna or was not m preoani 
made to the church of Bayeux, Mr. Coniey resolvea il in the negative, 
aud ihia in what appcoiB tS be a very doci.siTe monnsr. The inference from 
the eulirr silence on the Biibjprt of ibe ancient inventoriea of ihe ohurrh, he 
roiToboraleii by proofs derived from the monuinent itoelf, demonstniiDg 
that Ita doUilB are very decidedly impressed with the alamp ofldbalitj; that 
Ihe conquest of England by the Normans ia considered there almoal entirely 
as it were with reference to the city and church of fiayeax. One hiahop 
alone Agurea on the tapestry, and Ibis the bishop of Bayena, vrho ropnaiedly 
makes his appearance, and Is sometimes designated merely by bis title, 
Again, of all ibe lay personages repreeenied artmud duke 
WlUiani, there ia no one who bears an bisioiiroi apptllidlBn* The namn 


‘ London, 163d. 
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consUnLlj nciiniDg nre Toroid, Wodard, Vital, all of tliem pitibably popular 
men at Bayeni ; indeed, the two latter, Wadard and Vital, are regintered in 
Doroeaday Book, among’ tlie feudatories of the ohnroh of Bayeux, iu Kent, 
Oxfordshire, and Lincolnshire. If we combine with this reason those 
which Mr. Comey deduces from the peculiar fonA and applicnlion of llie 
monument, we cannot but concur in his opinion iliai the Inpeslry^wos 
ordered by the chapter of Bayeux, and executed according to its com- 
mission. 

1 proceed to the second proimsilion, that tlie Bayeux tapestry was worked 
after the reonnsxation of Noiraandy to France. This b)’poihpsis needs no 
very diffuse refutation, for its author haaes it upon one svle circiimstanee, 
the use of tlie term /Vnuri in designating the Nonnan army. *' William of 
PoilierH,'’ he writes, “calls those who formed part of the army Normanni,; 
the tapestry always terms them Franci, French. 1 regartl this ob a mistake, 
iudiralive of the period at which ihe monument was exerutcd." Now, in 
point of flirt, there is no mistake in the matter, no grounds wliiifever for 
Hjp premimplinn that Ihe Bayeux lajicstry is otherwise than eontemporary 
iviih the ruiit]iiesi of England by ihe Normans. The Aiiglo-Haxons lliem- 
spInch used to designate by the term French {Frcncnn, FrcnrUcf men) all 
Ihe irihabilants of Uaul, without Jislinrlion o^proiince or of rare. The 
Saxon Chronicle, in tlie thousand places where it mentions the chiefs and 
soldiers of tlie Nonnaii army, invariably culls them French. lu lOngland 
this name ser\ril lo distinguish Iho conquerors from the indigenous populti- 
lion, not merely ordinary language, but also iu legal arts. We reiul in 
the laws of William the Cnnqueror, iiiiiipr the arlielij J/urr/n/m, ilipsc words, 
Ki Friinrris orriit, and in llic Latin Tcrsion of these laws, -S'i Frnttrii/rnu 
initr/nctin /jicrit.' The emplovmcnt of the word FVnnri iiisleaj of Nor- 
manni is not, then, any proof at all that the Bayeux tapestry is of a dale 
posterior to the conquest. If it proved anything, it would be that the ta- 
pestry Was eieruied not in Normandy but in England, and lliat it was lo 
Workmen and workwomen of the latter country that the chapter of Bayeux 
gave its commission. 

TUifl theory, indeed, which I submit lo the opinion nf arch aiolo gists, sp- 
pptj-H further confirmed by the orthography of renjiin words and the ein- 
ploymcut of certain letters in lhe,^lrgends we real! on the monument. We 
Ond eren in the name of duke William, and in that of the city nf Bayeux. 
irarea of Anglo-Saxon pronuiieiation ; IJic U^ido ndduxit Hnrolduni ad 
Normnmnorum durrm ; WiUem venit Buifian; for 

irifir/fw, ^ayioj for ^ayrttJ:. The diphthong ea, one of the peculiarities of 
Aufla-Saxon orthography, ia exhibit^ in Ibe legends which contain the 
name of king Edward ; Hie portalur rorpi/s Eadintrdi. Another legend 
presenta tltis name of a place, given with exact accoracy in ila Saxon form ; 
A\ fodrrriHT caMifUttm ad /frslrwra caMira. Laally, the name of Qurih, 
(pronounced Ghemih) brother of king Harold, ia spelt with three Saxon 
leltrra; y having the aonnd of ; y, ha\ing IhoX of nr, and the d having 
lhai of the modern English th. 

Thus, tben, I think with the minority of llie Baxenu who have wrlllen on 
the Bayeux Upeatry, ihol thin lopeelry la contemporaticoiij with the givai 

‘ Leges WilL Conquist., apwd Script rer. Angl. (Bale) 1. 90. , 
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event it represente ; I think with Mr. Bolton Comey that it waa eiecuted 
ftt ibD order and oost of the chapter of Bayeux, and 1 add, aa a nonjecture 
of my own, that it waa manufactured in England and by EngliaU workers, 
According to a design transmitted from Bayeux. 

Receive, Sir, the assurances, l,c. 

IS43. 


■ No. IX. (page 182.) 

Thk valiant Couraok and PoLioT or THE Hentishmen which over 
DAMK William the CoNi^UEnoR, who bouoht to take from them 
THF. iH Ancient Laws and Customs, which they retain td this 

When as the jrf^nnjyfa / 

With gliHiering spear inUlmK^ 

Had enured iuio fair , 

And mil d his foes in'fl^^ 

On Gbrislmas-day in solemtl'sdTt 
Then was he crowned here, 

By Albert archbishop of York, 

With many a noble peer. * 

t 

, Which being done, he changed guile ^ 

The ciiBiums of this land, 

And punish! such as daily sought 
His Bliiiiiies to withstand: 

And many cities he subdu'd, 

Fair l.niidon with the rest ; 

Bni Kent did still withstand his force, 

And did his laws detest. 

To Dover then he look his way, 

The raslle down to fling, 

Which v\rTlrRgus biiilded ihera, 

The noble Uiitish king. 

WhJeli when the brave archbishop bold 
Of Ctnierbury knew. 

The abbot of aainl Aagnsdne'i eke, 

With all their gallAni eiew ; 

They eeb ibemseivea in armour bright, 

Tb«M mbohielb to pnwul { 

With all the jeomeB Inve and bold 
That were in fhiiifhl Kent, 
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At Cnnterbury did they meet, 

Upon a certain day, 

With Bword and Bpear, with bill and bow, 
And stopt the conqueror's way. 

“Let us not yield, like bond-men poor, 
To Frenchmen in their pride, 

But keep our ancient liberty, 

What chance so e’er betide; 

"And rather die In bloody Held, 

With manly courage prest. 

Than to endure the servile yoke, 

Which we so much detest.** 

Thus did the l^entieh commons cry 
Unto their leaders still. 

And so march'd forth in warlike sort, 

And stand at tiwauscomb-hill : 

There in the woods they hid IhemseWea 
Under the shadow green, 

Thereby Ui get them vajitoge good, 

Of all their foes unseen. 

And for the conqueror’s coming there 
They privily laid wsil,* 

And thereby suddenly appal’d 
His lofty high conceit ; 

For when they spied his approach. 

In place aa they did stand ; 

Then marched they to him with speed, 
Eacdi one a bough in hand. 

Bo that unto ihe conqueror's sight. 

Amazed aa be stood; 

They seem'd to be a walking grirre. 

Or else a moving wood. 

Tim shape of men be conld not see, 

Tbe boughs did hide ihem so ; 

And now his heart with lear did quake, 

To see a fbrest go. 

* 

Before, behind, and on each side, 

Aa he did eaei his eye. 

He epi'd the wood with sober pace 
Approach to him full nivli ■ 
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€Vttnt it repr0Miits; I think with Mr. Bolton Comoy thit it wia exeout&d 
&t the order uid ooit at the chapter of Bayeux, and 1 add, aa a nonjecture 
of my own, that it wa3 manufactured in England and by Engliah workers, 
Accordiiig to a design transmitted from Bayeux. 

Receive, 9ir, the asHurances, Sic. 

art, iH4a. 


No. IX. (page 102.) 


The valiant CnuRAou and Policy of the Kentishmen which oyer 
CAME William the CoNt^UEHon, who BounwT to take from them 
THEIR Ancient Laws and Customs, which they retain to this 

DAk-‘ ^ 


When rs the daks of No: 
With glisLeriug spesr 

Hid enUred inio fair Eui 

And roil'd his foes in 



On Chrislmas-day in soleinff sort 
Then was he crowned liere, 
By Albert archbinhop of Vork, 
With many a noble peer. ' 


Which being done, be changed |uitB 
The cuslums of this land, 

And puiiisht siioh as daily sought 
His slKlutes to wilhelaud: 


Ajid ftiBiiY cities lie subdu'd, 

Fair London with the rest ; 

But Kent did siill willisland his force, 

And did his laws delesu 

To Dover then he took his way, 

The ea.stle down to Bing, 

'Which Arvlragos builded there, 

The noble Briliah king. 

Which wlicn the brave Bjxhblsbop bold 
Of Canterbury knew, 

The abbot of aalnt Augnstins's eke, 

With all their gallant crew : 

They utlhemselTeB in aimonr bright, 

Theae mischielb to pteveul ; 

'With all the yeoman bnve and bold 
That were in Ihilifkil Kent, 

» Evana'a Old BaiUuU, historical and narraiivt, vol. I. p ii . 
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At CnnLerbury did tbej meet, 

Upon a certain day, 

With Bword and spear, with bill and bow, 
And stopt the conqueror's way. 

"Let us not yield, like bond-men poor, 
To Frenchmen in their pride, 

But keep our ancient liberty, 

What chance so e’er beiide; 

" And rather die in bloody field, 

With manly coura^rs prest. 

Than to endure the servile yoke, 

Which we so much detest.” 

Thus did the I^entish commons cry 
Unto their leaders, still. 

And so raEirch'd forth in warlike sort, 

And stand at Bwanscomb-hill : 

There in the woods they hid themBelfes 
Under the shadow green, 

Thereby to g<M them vantage good, 

Of all their foes unseen. 

• 

And for the ronqiierar's coming there 
They privily laid weii, 

And thereby suddenly appal’d 
His lofty high conceit ; 

For when they spied his approach, 
in place as they did stand ; 

Then marched they to him with speed, 
Eaoii one a bough in hand. 

So Lhst unto the conqueror's sight. 
Amazed as he stood; 

They seem'd to be a walking grove, 

Ur else ■ moving wood. 

The shape of men be could not see. 

The bouglis did hide them ao : 

And now his heart with /ear diid quake. 

To see a fbresc go. 

s 

Before, behind, and on each side, 

As he ilid ei«t ills eye. 

He spTd the wood with sober pace 
Approach to him full nigh : 
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But whon the Kentishnien bad thus 
EncloB'd the couqueror round ; 

Most Buddenly they drew their swords, 
And threw their bonghs to ground ; 

Their bRnnera they display in sight, 
Their trumpets sound a charge, 

Their ratling drums strike up oJarms, 
Their troops stretch out at large. 

I'he coniiueror, with alibis train, 

Were hereat sore aghast, 

And most in peril, when they thought 
All peril h^ been past. 

Unto the Kentishmen he sent, 

The cause to understand ; 

For what intent, and for wbat cause 
They took this war in hand ; 

To whom they made lliie abort reply : 

'* For liberty we flghi, 

And to enjoy king Edward’s laws, 

Tlio whioh we hold our right.” 

* 

Then said the dreadful conqueror . 

You shall have what yon will, 

Your ancient DUslom.s and your laws, 

So that you will be still ; 

" And each thing else that you will crav 
With reason at my baud ; 

Bq you will but acknowledge me 
Chief king of fair England.” 

The Kentishmen agreed ihereon, 

And laid their arms aside ; 

And by this means king Edward's Iswj 
In Kent doth siill abide; 

And in no placoiu England else 
These DiiBtoms do remain : 

Which they by manly polioy 
Did dC duke William gain. 
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J'ETAILH DF THE SURRENDER OF LONDON, EXTRACTED FROM A tON- 
TEIdPDBABY PoEAl, ATTRIBUTED TO GUY, BibHDP DF AnIENS.^ 

lDtu9 erat quid ADI contractna debllitote 
KeDum, sicquB pedum segnia ab oiflcjo; 

Vulnera pro patria quoniom Durneroaa recepit, 

Lectica 'vehitiir, mobilitate carena. 

Omuibiia IIIb tamen primatibiiH impcrat urbia, 

Ejiia et Auxilio piiblira rea a^tur. 

Hiiic, per leg^atiiDi, clam rex potiorB revelat 
Secreli, poscena qualenua bia faveat. 

“ SoluDi rex vocitetur, ait, aic commoda re^pii, 

Ut jubet Anagardua,^ auhdlta runcta regal.” 

111c qiiidcm caiitua caute legata rccepit, 

Cordis et occullo cnndidii in Ihalamo. 

Naliimajorea, oiniii levitate rcpulsa, 

Aggregat, et verbia Inlibua olloquitur: 

" Kgregii fralreH, turn vi, lum seepius arte 
(Kal ubi nec aeiiBua veoler, et aciUB ubi ?) 

Ceriiilia oppresaoa valido certainine mnros, 

El rircaijisrploa cladibuB inniinieriB ; 

Molia et erei'itr Iranscendit marliina InnreB, 

Irlibua el validia mtEnia sciaHa muni, 

Caaibua a raullis, ex omni parte riiina 
Emin el, et iio.atra rorda limore labant ; 

Alque maiiiia popiili, nimio perruaaa pavore, 

Urbis ad auxiiium segniter armamnvet. 

N oa que rtiria voalat gladiua, pavor ongit el inlm ; 

Et niillunj nobis presidium aupercBl. 

Ergo, preror, vobia ai apes rat ulla aalutia, 

Quoienus addalia viribiia ingeninm ; 

Ehl qiiiim prcccipuum, ai via aiiccumbal in aflura. 

Quod virtule nequil, flat ut ingenio. 

P'.al igilur nobis super hoc prudenler agendum, 

Et politer aaniim querere cor^ilium. 

CenacD quapropler, ai Tobia constat honcatiiin, 

Hoalea dum laleaiit omnia qiiB palimur, 

- Aclulum docilia noater Jegatno ut hoali 
MiltaJur, verbis fallere qni salrngmi ; 

■ Chroniquea Anglo-Norman dg», publieen par M. Franrisqiie Michel, 

L iii. p 31. 

* The Saxon orthography of this name ia Anegar, and immelimM Aegar. 
The addition of the letlrr d ariara from a French ciiatom. of which we fliid 
aeTrral rxamplea in Onillaiimc de Poilieia, who writes AJganlaa for AUjgar, 
and Moreirdns for Miwhar. See aa lo Iho aialler Aniignr, a note oj 
Angnsie Le Prexoat, In his edition of Ordriic Vital, II. LVl. 
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Servitium simulet nee non et fffidera pacis 
Et dextrEia dextrae siibdere si jubeat." 

Omnibus hoc placuit; dicto velocius implcnt 
Mittitur Bd regem vir ratione cap ax, 

Online qui retulit decorans sermone faceto 
Utile fratemum, non aecus ac proprium. 

Sed quamvia patula teneatur cDinpede vulpes, 
Fallitiir a rege fallere quern voluit, 

Namque palam laudat rex, atque latcnter ineptaL 
Quidquid ab Ausgardo nuntiua attulerat. , 
Obcfficat donis stolidum verbisque fefellit, 

^ Preemia promittens mnumarosa sibi. 

Ille retro rutilo gradiens oneratua ab auro, 

A quibus eat missus talia dicta refert : 

“ Rex vobia pacem dicit, jMfertque salutem, 
Veatria mandatia paret^ absque dolis. 

Sed, Dominum teator, cui rerum aervit imago, 
Post dictum regem neacit habere parem ; 
Pulchrior eat sole, aapientior est SaJomone, 
Promptior est Magno largior et Carplo. 
Contulit EtguaJ'dus quod rex donum ^bi regni 
Monstrat et afhrmat, voaque probasae refert. 
Hod igitur supereat, ultra ai \ivere vultis, 

Debita cum manibua reddere jura sibi.” 

Annuit hoc viilgus, justum probat ease senatua, 
Et puenim reg||,m coetus uterque negat. 
YulLibua in terra dedexia, regis ad aulam 
Cum puero pergunt, egmine composito, 
Reddere per claves urbem, aedare furorem 
Oblato queeriint munere cum manibua. 

Novit ut adveutum factus rex obviua illis, 

Cum puero reliquis oscula grata dedit, 

Culpaa indiilsit, gp-atnnter dona recepit. 

Et sic ausceptua tractat honorifice, 

Per fliei apeciem proprium commendar lioiiorcm, 
Et juramcnlis perAda corda ligat. 


No. XL (page 190.) 

Names of the Phoyinceb and Principal Towns of Englai^d 

AS BITBM IN THE SaXON CHRONigLES. 

, Gant (Kent); Cantwarahurli (Canterbury). 

SuthseaxB (Sussex); CissancBaster (Chichester), 

Sudrigs (Surrsy). 

Mlddplscaxe (Middlesex) ; "LuniBne (London). 
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Eaataeax (Essex); Colneceaster (CDlehester). 
Heortforiscyre (Hertfordshire). 

Buccing-gahamseyre (BuckinghamshirB), 

Oxnafordscyre (Oxfordshire). 

Bearwiikacyre (Berkshire). 

Hamluiiscyre (Hampshire); Wintanceaster (Winchester). 
Wiltur ^yre (Wiltshire); Searbyrig (Salisbury). 
Domsetas (Dorset). 

Sumurset (Somerset). 

Defnaacyre (Devonshire); ExancBaater (Exeter). 
Cornweallas (Cornwall). 

Gleawa,nceflater8cpe (Gloucestershire). 

Wigre ceastera eyre ( W or cestershire ) . 

Weriiigwicscyre (Warwickshire). 

Nordhamtunscyre (Nordjpnptonshire). 

Huutandunescyre (Huntingdonshire). 

Bedanfordscyre (Bedfordshire). 

Grantanbryegseyre (Cambridgeshire). 

Siithfolc ; Suffolk); Gipeswic (Ipswich). 

Northfolc ^Norfolk); Northwic (Norwich). 

Lygj’Ui.Ba.ster (Leicester). 

StL*ffDrdg«.yre (Staffordshire). 

Scrobscyre (Shropshire); Scrobbesbyrig (Shrewabury). 

C pasters eyre (Cheshire). 

Deorabyscyre (Derbyshire). 

S*’ otiugHhainscyre (N ottinghamsAre). 

Liiirolnescyre (Lincolnshire). 

J^nforwicscyre (Yorkshire). 

^Vestmo^ingaland (Westmoreland). 

Cumbraland (Cumberland). • 

N orthanhurabroland (Northumberland). 


No. XIL rmge 197.) 


Ancient List of the Conquerobb of England. 

List pvblishfd by Andrk Duchesne^ from a Charter in Battle Abbey. 


Aumerle. 

Audeley. 

Angilllam. 

Argentouu. 


Arundell. 

Avenant. 

Abel. 

Awgers. 


Angenoun. 

Archer. 

Aspervile. 

Amonerdvile. 


^ Apud Script. Ter. Nonnum., p.. 1028. 
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Arey. 

Akeny. 

Albeny. 

Aeperemouni, 

Bertrtim. 

HuttecDurt. 

BrcBchua. 

Byaeg'. 

Bardolf, 

Hrtsaet. 

Bohun. 

Baylife. 

BDiilevillD 

Barbas Dll 

Beer. 

Bures. 

Bonyla\]ie. 

Barbay rui. 

Bp¥ijers 

Braybuf 

Brand, 

Bonvile, 

Burgh. 

Bussliy. 

Blundell, 

Breton. 

Belasyse. 

Bowser. 

Bayous. 

Bulmeie,’^ 

Broils. 

Beke. 

Bowlers. 

Banestre. 

Bel omy. 

Belknaps. 

‘Beauclianip. 

Bandy. 

Broyleby. 

Burri^l. 

B^ 6 e. 

^BaAdewine. 

Bnrdon. 

Berteviley. 

Barte. 

Buasevile. 

Blunt. 

Beawper. 


BEurret. 
Barnevale . 
Barry. 

Bodyt 
Bertev le. 

Berlin e. 

Belew. 

Busch ell. 
Beleiiers. 
Buffard. 

Boteler. 

Botvile. 

Brasard. 
Belhelm'. ^ 
Braunche i|H 
Bolssiir. 
Bluudel. 

BurdeL. 

Bigot. 

Bsaiipount. 

Bools. 

Belefroim. 

BHrchampe. 

Camos. 

Chan^le. 

Chaw®[t. 

Chancy. 

Cou deray. 

Colvile. 

Ghamb^laine. 

Chainbernoune. 

Cribet. 

Corbins. 

C orbet. 

Corners. 

Chaiindos. ■ 

Coney. 

Cliawortlip. 

Claremaus. 

Clarell. . 

Camnine. 

Chaunduyt. 

.Clarways. 

Chantilowe. 

Colet. 

Cressy. 

Courtenay. 

C'onsLable. 

Chancer. 

CholmelBj. 


Corlevile. 

Champeney. 

Carew. 

Chawnos. 

Clarvaile. 

Champaine. 

Carbon ell. 

Charles. 

Charcberge. 

ChawnEB. 

Chawmont 

Cheyne. 

Curseu. 

Conell. 
Chaytera. 
Cheyne.^ . 
Cateray. 
CherscDurt, 
Chaunvile. 
Clereney . 
Curly. 

Clyfford. 
DeaUTile. 
Dercy. 
r. Dine. 
Dispeucer, 
Daniel. 
Denyae. 
Druell, 
Devaiia. 
Davers. 
Doningsels. 
Darell. 

Delab ere. 

Db la Pole. 

De la Lind, 

Db la Hill. 

Db la Wate. 
De la Watche. 
Dakeny. 

D aim Ire. • 

Desuye. 

Dabernouue. 

Damry. 

Daveros 

De la Vere. 

De Liele. 

De la Wards. 

' De la Planch. 
Danway. 
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De Hewae- 
Disiutl. 

Durant. 

Divry. 

Estrange. 

Estuta^ville. 

EscriDls. 

Engayne. 

Evers. 

E stumpy. 

Folvile. 

Fitz Water. 

Fitz Marmaduk. 
Fibert. 

Fitz Roger. 

Fitz Robert. 
Fanecourt. 

Fitz Philip. 

Fitz William. 

Fitz Paine. 

Fitz Alync. 

Fitz Raulfe. 

Fitz Browne. 
Foke. 

-Frevile. 

Faconbiige. 

Frissel. 

Filioll. 

Fitz Thomas. 

Fitz Morice. 

Fitz Hughe. 

Fitz Warren. 

F aunvile. 

Formay. 

Formiband. 

Frison. 

Finer. 

Fitz Urey. 
FumivoU. 

Filz Herbert. 

Fitz John.* 
Gargrave. ■ 
Graunson. 

Grocy, 

Glaanvile. 

Gnver. 

Gnecoyne. 

Gray. 

Golofer. 

GTanna, 

Gariy. 0 


Gurdon. 
Gamagesf 
G aunt. 

Hansard. 

Hastings, 

Haulay. 

Husie. 

Herne. 

Ham el} 11 
Harewell. 
Hardel. 

Hecket. 
Hamound. 
HarecorF 
Jal'den. '(|(p 
Jay. 

J anvil e. 
Jaaparvile. 

Karre. 

Karron. 

Kyriell. 

Lestrange. 

Levony. 

Latomere. 

ovedoy. 

ogenton. 

Level. 

Lescrope. 

Leraare. 

Litterile. 

Lucy. 

Lisley or Liele. 
Longspes. 
Lonaebampe. 
Lastels. 

Lindsey. 

Loterel. 

LongvailB. 

Lewawse. 

Loy. 

Lave. 

Le Deapenaer. 
MarmUon. 
Moribray. 
Moirile. 

Manley. 

Mfllebraobn. 

HolBinaine. 

MuBobajnpe. 

Maagrfve. 

Meani-le-vUl^n- 


Mortmaiue. 

Muse. 

Marteine. 

Mountbocher. 

Malevile. 

Mountney. 

Maleherbe 

Musgros. 

Musai'd. 

Mautravers. 

Merks, , 

Murres. 

Montagu. 

Montalent. 

Mandute. 

Manle. 

Malory. 

Memy. 

Muffet. 

Menpincoy. 

Mainard. 

Morell, 

Morlsy. 

Mountmartiu Ynera. 
Mauley. 

Main waring. 
Mantell. 

Mayel. 

Morton. 

Nevile. 

Neumarche. 

Norton. . 

Norbet. 

Norece. 

Newborough. 

Neele. 

Normanvile. 

Otenel. 

Olibef. 

Olifaunt. 

Of 8 ell. 

Oliford. 

Oryoll. 

Pigot. 

Pecy. 

Pereconnt. 

Pershale. 

Power. 

Paynel. 

Pe^de. 

Peverell. 
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Perot. 

Sovervile. 

Tirell. 

Picard. 

' '^Sanlbrd. ^ 

To tela. 

Pudssy* ^ 

, Bomery. 

Taverner. 

Pimeray. ' ^ 

' SeiDt-Oeorge. 

Valence. 

PoTuiBey. 

Seint-L^s. 

VaUBord. 

Fonoliaiilon 

Savine. 

Vavasour. 

Pyiichard. 

Beint-Clo. 

Vender. 

Placy. 

Seiot-Albine. 

Verier. 

P&tine. 

Beinte-Barbe. 

Verdon. 

Pampilion. . 

Poterell. ■ * 

SaadeTile. 

Aubrie de Vere. 

Beiut-Mofte. 

Vemoune. 

Pokeney. 

Seiut Soudemor 

Verland, 

Petvinke. 

Tows. 

Verlay. 

Penioord. 

Toget. . 

Vernoia. 

Qainoy. 

. Talybois. * 

Verny. 

Qulntine. 

Txichet. 

Vilan. 

Bose. 

Tnislot. 

Umframvile 

Bidle. 

Trusbut. 

Unket. 

Bynel. 

Traynel. 

Urnall. 

Rouh. 

Taket. 

Wake. 

Basael. 

Talbut. 

Waledger. 

Rood. 

Tanuy. 

Tibtote. 

Warde. 

Rjolunond. 

Wardebna. 

Roobeford. 

Trussell. 

Waren. 

Beymond. 

Turbevile. 

» Wate, 

Beuohe. 

’Tunrils. 

Wateline. 

Beitit-QuiiiLine. 

Torel. 

Watevile. 

Seint-Omer. 

TarerB. 

Woly. 

S^iAt-Amand. 

Tore]. 

Wywell. 

Beint-L^ger. 

List Jk'om Breton's Chronicle.*^ 

VoUB qe desyrez assavar 

Lea nous de grauntz deld la mer, 

Qe vindrsnt od le conquerour 

William BaaUrd de graunt yigoure, 

Loars BumoDa issi vous devys 


Com je les Irova en escris. 

Gar dds propres nous roroe n’y a 

Puree q’ill i saont chaung^s sd et 

- 

Oome de Rdmonde en Edwarde, 

De Baldwyu pn Bernard, 

De Godwyne en GodariL 

De Elya en Ed^yn, 

Et Isaint dee touz autrea none 

Come He a<mt levea du fons ; 

Puree lout sumona que oont uboe, 


Et’ne aout pee Borent ehaungea. 

1 ' 

uy ea^pt ; ore eeootez 


> for. Anglio. S<nlFt., 1. eoL ^ Sdlea. 
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Maiindevyle et DaiinrU^ vU', 
Ouiifravyie et Downtievyle, 
Bolvyle et Daskarvyle, 

Evyle ct Clevyle, 

Morpvyle et Colevyle, 

Warbevyle ec Carvyle, 

Botevyle et Htotevyle, 

Deveroua et Cavervylo, 

MoDun et Bonn, 

Vipoun et Vinoiin, 

BayloQ et Bnylouii, 

Maris et Manny aim, 

Agiilia et Agiili)iin, 

Chauraburleyn et Chauinbnrsmin, 
Vere et Veriiouii, 

Veriyers et Verilouu, 

Cryel Pt Carmiii, 

Dumraer et J)Dmmniiii, 

Haslyng et Cainmois, 

Bardelfe Bote et Boys, 

Warenne et Wardeboys, 

Bodes et Deverois, 

Anris et Ar^jenteii, 

Botetour et Boteveleyn, 
Maleboiinh et Malemeyu, 
TTiuitevylp et Hauteyn, . 

Uanvey et Dyveyn, 

Mai 11 re et Malvesyii, 

Morten et Mortimer, 

Brauiiz et Columber, 

Heynt-Denis et Seynt-Cler, 
fteynt-Aubyn et Seynt-Omer, 

S eynt-Fylbert Fyens et Gonicr, 
Turbevyle et Turbemer, 

Gorges et Spenser, 

Brus et Boteler, 

CrevGciuel et Seynt-Quinteyu, 
Deverouge et Seynt-MarLin, 
Seynit-Mor et Seynt-Leger, 
Seyiit-Yignr et Seynt-Per, 

Avynel et Paynell, 

PeyvBre et Peverell, 

Biverfi et Bivel, 

Beaueliamp et Bcaupel, 

Lou et Lovell, 

Ho0 et DrQell, 

Mountaboura et MountsorDll, 
Truasebot et Tniasell, 

BergOB et Bumell, 

Bra et Boterell, 

BiBet et Buwl, 

VOL. I. 


Malevyle et Malet, 

Bonevyle ,Bt Bonet, 

Nervyle et Narbet, 

Coynale.et Corbet, 

Moiintayn et Monnfycbet, 

Geyn evyle et Gyffard, 
i Say et Seward, 

Chary et Ch award, 

! Pyryton et Pypord, 

I Harecourt et Haunsiird, 
Musegrave et Musord, 

Mare et Mantravere, 

Fernz et Ferers, 

Bern evyle et Berners, 

ClieyiiB et Chaiers, 

I Daundon et DaungerSi 
' Vessi Gray et Graiingers, 
Bertram et By god, 

Traillyz et Tragod, 

Penbri et Pypotte, 

Freyn et F olyot, 

Dapisoun et Talbote, 

Sanzaver et Baunford, 

Vadii et Vatorte, 

Montagu et Moiinford, 

Forneus et Fornyvaus, 

Volens Yle et Vaus, 

Glarel et Claraiis, 

Aubevyle et Seynt-Amaiina, 
Agantez el Dragons, 

Malerbe et Maudut, 

Brewes et Cbaudut, 

Fizowres et Fiz de Ion, 
Cantemor et Cantelou, 
Braybuffe et Huldbynse, 
Bolebeke et Molyns, 

Moleton et Besyle, 

Richford et Desevyle, 
Watervyle et Dayvyle, 

Nebora fit Nevyle, 

Hynoys Burs Bargenon, 
Ylebon et Hyldebrond Holyon, 
Logea et Seint-Lou, 

Maubank et Seint-MoJou, 
Wake et Wakevyle, 

Coudree et Rnevyle, 

Scales et Clennonnt, 

Beauvrs et Beaumount, 

Mouns et Mountchampc, 
Nowere et Nowebaumpe, 

Percy Crus et Lacy, 
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Quincy 6t Trucy, 

Stokes et S ornery, 
Seynt-Johan et Seynt-Jay, 
Greyle et Seynt-Walty, 
Pynkeney et Panely, 
Mohant et Mountcheusy, 
Loveyn et Lucy, 

Artoys et Arcy, 

Grevyle et Courcy, 


Arras et Cressy, 

Merle et Moubray, 

Gornay et Courtnay, 
Haunstlayng et Tornay, 
Husee et Husay, 
Pounchardon et Pomeray, 
Longevyle et Longespay, 
Peyns et Ponntlarge, 
Straunge et Sauvage. 


List published by Lelnnd.^ 

Un role de ceux queux veigiiont in Angleterre ovesque roy William le 
Conquereur. 

Faet nsavoir que en I’an du grace noatre seigneur Jesii Christe mil sisaunt 
sea, per jour de aamadi en la feate S. Calixte, vint William Baatorde due de 
Normantlie, cosiii k noble roy seint Eiwaide le fiz de Emme de Angleter, et 
tua le roy Haraude, et lui tali le terre par I’eide des Normannez et aultres 
gonta de dirers terrea. Entre quila vint ovesque lui monseir William de 
Moion le Veil, le plus noble de tout I’oate. Cist William de Moion avoitde 
sa retenalinde en Tost toua lea grauutz sieignora apr&s nomez, si come il est 
escript en le liver dea conquerors, s est ^ savoir ; Raol Taisson de Cinqueleis ; 
Bog^r Marmion le Veil; Monsieur Nel de Sein Saviour; Raol de Gail qui 
fust Briton; Avenel de Giora ; Hubert Paignel ; Robert Berthram ; Raol le 
archer de Val et le eeir de Bricoil; li sires de i^ole et le sires de Sureval; 
U sirea de S. Jehan, et U sires de Breal; li sires de Breus et due sens des 
homez ; li sires de 5. Seu et li sires de-Cuallie; li sires de Cennllie, et li 
sire de Baaqueville ; li sires de Praels, et li sires de Souiz ; li sires de Sam- 
tels et li Bires de vientz Moley ; li sires de Mouceals et li sirea de Pacie ; Jd 
seneschals de Coroye et li sires de Lacye ; li sires de Gocre et li sires Soil- 
lie; li sires de Sucre j li sires de Vaacre ; li sires de Torneor et li sires de 
Proerers; William de Columbiera et Gilbert Dosmeres le Veil ; li sires de 
Cbaainnes ; Li sires de Coismieres le Veil ; Hugh de Bullebek; Richard Or- 
berk; li sires de Bouesboz, et li sires de Sap ; li sires de Gloz et li sires de 
Tragoz ; li sires de Monflchet et Hugh Bigot; li sires de Vilrie, et li sirea 
Durmie ; li sires de Moubray et li sires de Sale, li sires de la Fert et la sire 
Botouilam ; li sire Troaelet et William Patrick de laLande ; Monseir Hugh 
de Mortimer et li sires Damyler; li sires de Dunebck et li sires de 9. Clere 
et Robert Fitz Hen eis, le ifuelfust occis en labataille ; Tons ycels aeigners 
desiis nome estoieut k la retenauuoe Monseir de Moion, si cum degus est 
diate 


Another List from Lelnnd.^ 

Et fait BBAVoir que toutes cestes gentez dount lor sor nouns yaont eacritz 
Tindrent ovb William le Couquerour a de primes. 

Collectanea de rebus BritAiinicis, ed. Hearne, i. 902. 

■ Id. ib. 20b. " 
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Aumarill et Deyncourt. 

Bertrem et Buttencourt. 

Biai'd et Bifari. 

BeirdDlf et Basset. 

Deyville et Darcy. 

Pygot et Percy, 

Gurnay et Greilly. 

Tregos et Treyl.ly. 

Camoya et Cameville. 

Haiitein et Hauville. 

Wareune et Wauncy. 

Cbaiieut et Chauncy. 

Loveyne et Laacy. 

GraunsDii et Tracy. 

Moliaud-et Mooun. 

Bignt et Boown. 

Marny et Maiindeville. 

Vipount et Umfreville. 

Morley et Maiindeville. 

Bail! of et Boundeville. 

Eatrannge et Eatoteville. 

Moubray et Morvile. 

Veer et Vinoun. 

Audel et Aungeloiin. 

V’^ua.ateneya et Waville. 
■Soucheville Coudrey et Ci^leville. 
Fererera et FolevillR. 

BriaiinSDun et Boskeville. 

Neners et Nereville. 

Chaumberlayn et Chaumberoim. 
Fiz Walter et Werdaun. 
Argenteyn et Avenele. 

Bos et Hidel. 

Hasting et Haulley. 
iMeneville et Mauley. 

Burnel et Buttevillain. 

Malebuche et Malemayn. 
Morteyne et Mortimer. 

Comyn et Columber. 

S. Cloyis et S. Clere. 

Otlnel et S. Thomer. 

Gorgeise et Gower. 

Bruys et Dtspenser. 

Lymesey et Latymer. 

Boys et Boteler. 

Fence el Felebert. 

Fitz Roger et Fiz Robert. 

Muse et Martiue. 

QujTicy et S. Quintiue. 

Luugvrlera et S.Ligiere. 

Grlketot et Grevequer. 


Power et Panel, alias Faiguel, 
Tuchet etTruBselle. 

Ppche et Peverelle 
Daubenay et Deverelle. 

Sainct Amande et Adryelle. 
Ryvera et Hyvel. 

Loveday et Lovel. 

Denyas et Druel. 

Mountburgh et Mounsorel. 
Maleville et Malet. 

Newmarch et Newbet. 

Corby et Gorbet. 
j Mounfey et Mountfichet. 
j Gaunt et Garre, 
i Maleberge et Marre. 

Geneville et Gifard. 

Someray et Howarde. 

Perot et Pykarde. 

Cliaundoys et Chaward. 
Delahay et Haunsard. 
Mussegros et Musard. 
Maiiigun et Mountravera. 
Fovecourt et Feniers. 

Vescy et Verders. 

Brabasoun et Bevers. 
Challouns et Chaleys. 
Merkingfel et Mourreis. 

Fitz Philip et Fliot. 

Take! et Talbot, 

Lenias et Levecote. 
Tourbeville etTipitot. 
iSaunzaiier et Saunford. 
Montagu et Mountfort. 
Forneux et Fournivaus, 
Valence et Vaus. 
ricrevalx et Clarel. 

Do dingle et Darek 
Mautalent etMaudict. 

Chapes et Chaudut. 

CaunteloW et Coubray. 

Sainct Tese et Sauvay. 
Braund et Baybof. 

Fitz Alayne et Gilebof. 
Mauuys et Meuloa. 

Soiiley et Soules. 

Bruys Burgh. 

Neville et Newburgh. 

Fitz William et Waienile. 

I De Lalaund et de ITsle. 

I Sorel et Somery. 

I S. John et S, Jory. 

F F 2 
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Wavile et Watley 
De la Pole et Pinkeney. 
Mortivaua et Mounthensy. 
Creacy et Courteny. 

S. Leo et Luscy. 

Bavent et Bussy. 

Lascels et Lovein 
Thaya et Tony. 

Hurel et Huaee. 

Longvil et Longeape 
Db Wake et la War. 

Be la Marche et De la Marc. 
Constable et Tally 
Poyuce et Paveley 
Tuk et Tany. 

Moll Dp et Marny. 

Paifrer et Pliikenet. 

Bretonii et Blundet. 

Mailieriner et Muscliet. 

Baiua et Bluet. 

Beke et Biroune. 

Saunz pour et Fitz Simoun. 
Qaligy et Gobaude. 

Hugetius et Fitz Roliaut. 
Peverel et Fitz Payne. 

Fitz Robert et Fitz Aleyne. 
Dakeny et Dautre. 

Menyls et Maufe. 
Maucovenaunt et Mounpinson. 
Pikard et Pinkadoun. 

Gray Bt Graunaoun. 

Diseney et Dabernoun, 

Maoun et Mainord. 

Banestre et Bekard. 

Be alum et Beauchauinp. 
Ijoverok et Longcliauinp. 
Baudyn et Bray. 

Saluayn et Say. 

Ry et Rokel. i 

Fitz Rate et Rosel. 

I'ilz Brian et Braey. 

Playce et Plucy. 
jJamary et Deveroys. 

Vavasor et Warroys. 

Perpounte et Fitz Peris. 

Sesee et Solars. 

Noirmere et Fitz Nele. 

Waloys et Levele. 
Cbaumpeneys et Cbaunceu'^. 
Malebys et Mounceua. 

Thorny et Thornille. 


Wace et Wyvile. 

Verboys et Waceley. 

Piigoys et Paiteiiy. 

Galofer et Gubioun. 

Burdet et Boroun. 

Daverenge et Duylly. 

Sovereng et Suylly. 

Myriet et Morley. 

Tyriet et Turley. 

Fryville et Fresell. 

De la River et Rivel. 
Destraunges et Dclatolin. 
Perrera et Pavillioun. 

Vallonis et Vernoim. 

Grymward et Geroun. 

Hercy et Heroun. 

Vendour et Veroun. 

Glaun court et Chamount. 
Bawdewyn et Beaumont. 
Graundyn et Gerdoun. 

Blundet et Burdoun. 

Fitz-Rauf et Filiol. 
Fitz-Thomas et Tibol. 

Onatule et Cbeyni. 

Mauliverer et Mouncy. 

Querru et^ Coingers. 

Mauclerk et Maners. 

Warde et Werlay. 

Musteys et Merlay. 

Barray et Bretevil. 

Tolimer et Treville. 

Blounte et Boseville. 

LiflFard et Osevile. 

Benny et Boyvile. 

Coursoun et Courtevile. 

Fitz Morice et S. More. 

Broth et Barbedor. 

Fitz-Hugh et Fitz-Henry. 
Fil.z-Arviz et F.sturmy. 
Walangay et Fitzwarin. 
Fitz-Haynold et Roscelin. 

Baret et Bourte. 

Heryce et Harecourt. 

Venables et Venour. 

Hayward et Henour. 

Diilee et De la laund. 

De la Valet et Veylaund, 

De la Plauncbe et Puterel. 
Loring ct Loterel. 
Fitz-Mormaduk et Mountrivel. 
Hymarays et Kyriel. 
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Lisours et Longrale. 
Byngard et Bernevnle. 

La Muile et Lownay. 
Damot et Damay. 

Bouet tt Barry. 

Aveiiel et S. Amary. 
Jarilyn et Jay. 

Tourys et Tiiy. 

Aimeris et Aveneris. 
Vilain et Valeris. 

Fitz Eustace et Eustacy. 
Maucbes et Mascy. 

Brian et Bidin. 

Movet et S. Marline. 
Surdevole et Sengryii. 
Buscel et Bevery 
Biiraunt et Doreny. 

D is art et Doynell. 

Male Kake et Mauncel. 
Bernevile et Bretevile. 
Ilameliiie et Hareville. 
IJe la Huse et Howel. 
Tingez et Gruyele. 


Tinel et Travile. 
Chartres et Chenil. 
Belew et Bertine. 
Mangysir et Mauveysin. 
Angers et Aungewyne. 
Tolet et Tisoun. 
Fermband et Friaoiin. 

S. Barbe.et Sageville. 
VemoUu et Watervile. 
Wemerlay et Womervile, 
Broy et Bromevile. ■ 
Bleyn et Breicourt. 
Tarteray et ChercDurt. 
Oysel et Olifard. 
Maulovel et Maiireward. 
Kanceis et Xevelers. 
Liof et Lymers. 

Rysers et Reynevil. 
Busarl et Belevile. 
Rivers et Ripers. 
Percehay et Per^vis, 
FicLent et Trivet. 


NOTE FR?)M THE ABDE DE LA RUE’B WORK, 

Recherclies sur la Tapisserie dc BayeMX, Caen, 1024. 

“ Wace est loin d’avoir transcrit les noms de tons les seigneurs ijui aidfe- 
rent le due Guillaume dans son expedition. ‘ Aussi, d'aprfes nos recherches, 
nous sommrs certains qu’il exists encore dans notre province beaucoup le 
families qui ont eu des branches etablies dans la Grande-Bretagne, lors et 
depuis la complete, et ijui ont conserve les memes noms et souvent les 
memes armes. Mais comme ces noms ne sont pas tous inherits dans le 
catalogue de Wace, nous transcrivons ici avec plaisir ceux (lue nos recherches 
nous ont fait counaitre: 


Acharil, 

D’ Augcrville, 
D’Anncrvilc, 
B’Argnuges, 

D’ An ray, 

Dc Bailie 111, 

De Biiijueville, 
De CanDUville, 
De Corbonel, 
De Cliuchamp, 
De Uouroy, 


De Convert, 

Dc Cn.ssy, 

De Fhbois, 

De Tlarcourt, 
D’Hericy, 

De Houdetot, 

Mallet de Granville, 
De Mathon, 

Du Merle, 

De Montfiquet, 
D’Orglande, 


De Percy, 

De Pien-fa Pont, 

Db St-Germain, 

De Ste-Marie i’Aignenux. 
De Touchet, 

De Tournebu, 

De Tilli, 

De Vosni, 

De Vernois, 

Db Verdun, 

Le VicontB.’ 


' See Appendix VIII. 
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No. XIIL (page 205.) 

Enumeration of the Lands of Brihtrik, possessed by Queen 
Matilda.* 

Infra scr 'i'pia^ terras temiit Brictric, et post regina Mathildas. 

Hex tenet Levia. Tempore regia Edwardi geldebatpro i liida et una vir- 
gata teiTBB. Terra est et iino ferling xii carucatCB. In dominio iiii 
carucatfB et vii servi et xx villflui et vii bordarii cum x carucatis. Ibi 
XXX acrffl prat, el x acr® ailvae. PastureB viii quarentenae longitiidinis el 
IIII quarenteiiBe latitndiiii.s. Reddit ix libras ad numerum. 

IIalgewelle geldebat T. R. E. pro una \irgata terriE. Terra est v 
carucatffl. In dominio sunt ii carucatoe et vi servi et x villani et i boi ilii- 
riua cum v carucatis. Ibi xl acree prati et ii acrfie silvee. Pastiirii i 
leiica lougitudinis et ii quarentenee lalitudinis. Reiiilit lxx solidus ml 
nunienim. 

Clovelie T. R. E. geldebat pro iii Iiidis. Terra esl xn carucatee. In 
dominio sunt v carucatae et x servi et xvi villani et xi bordarii cum vii 
carucatis. Ibi xxx acree prati et xl acre silvee. Pastura i leuca longiiii- 
dinis et dimidia leuca latitudiuis. Reddit xii libras ad numerum. Ulim 
reddebat vi libras. i 

Beueford T. R. E. geldebat pro ill liidis. Terra est xxvi carucata*. 
In dominio sunt iiii carucat® et xiiii servi et xxx villani et viii bordoiii 
cum XX carucatis. Ibi x acr® prati xx acr®,pasturE et cl aerro silv®. 
Reddit xvi libras. Huic manerio adjacebat una piscoria. T. R. E. reddit 
XXV solidps. 

Liteham T. R. E. geldebat pro una hida. Terra est viii cavuciit®. 
In dominio sunt: una est carucata et vii .servi et xii villani et in bordarii 
cum nil carucatis. Ibi x acre prati et xx acre pasture et lx acre 
silv®. Reddit in libras. 

Lancietrev T. B. E. geldebat pro ii hidia dimidia virgata miiin.s. 
Terra est xx carucat®. In dominio sunt n carucatre et viii servi et 
xxiin villani et ii bordarii cum xvi carucatis. Ibi xv acr® prati. Silva i 
leuca luiigiludiuis et tantumdem latitudiuis. Reddit vn librOvS et v 
solidoa. 

Edeblege T. R. E. geldebat pro in India, Terra est xxii carucatre. 
In dominio sunt iin carucatre et xv servi et xxiin villani cmn xvi carii- 
catis. Ibi XV acr® prati ; dilva ii leuc® longitudiui.s et una leuca lalitii- 
dinis. Reddit xini libras. De liac terra tenet Waltenis de regp mmiu 
virgatom terr®. Terra est in carucatre. Aluuare tenuit do Brictric 
T. R. E. nee poterat ab eo separaxi. Huic manerio pertinenE, n vii^^.^i.e 
err® et dimidia. 

InTavetonk IIundert. 

Wincheleib T. R. B. geldebat pro v hiiis et dimidia. Terra est xr, 
carucat®. Valet xx solidos. In dominio sunt viii carucat® et xvi servi 
et LX villani cum xl carucatis et x porcoriis. Ibi quatuor xx acr® prati et 
qiiingentffi acris silv®. Pastura i leuca longitiidinis et alia latitudiuis et 
porcus bestiorum. Reddit xxx libras ad numerum. De ipsa tena tenet 

* Domeaday^ Book, i. lOI, recto. 
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NniiTian imam virgatam terrEC et dimiiliam. Valet xii soliloa et vi 
denanos. 

Aisse T. R. E. gellebat pro ii liidis diniilia virgata minus. Terra est 
XV carucattE. In iominio aunt ii carucat®, et x servi et xiiii villani et vi 
boriarii ciiin x cariicatis. Et ii pordarii reddimt x porcns. Tbi xx ocvee 
prati et cc acree silvue. Paatura dimiiia leuca longituiinis et tantumdem 
latitudiiiia. Reiiiiit vii libras ad niimerum, 

Slapefobd T R. E. geldebiit pro ii hidia et dimidia. Terra est xt cotu- 
catffi. In dominio sunt iii carucatro, et vi servi et vii purcoiii et xviii 
villani et xii borilarii cum viii cariicatis. Ibi xx acrEe prati et x acne 
paaturiE et cxxx acrm silv®. Valetxii libras et xiisolidoj. Huic maneiiu 
adjaeet EnvEScnME et ibi est dimidia virgata ten®. 

Bichentone T. R. E. ge.ldebat pro i bidii et ii virgatis tcrrse et dimidia. 
I'erra est xvi ciirucatm. In dominio sunt ii cariicatE et ill servi et xiiii 
villani et ii bordaiii cum vii earucatis. Ibi viii aci'm prati et c acvee 
pusturro et c uci® silv®. ReJdit xii libras. Huic manerio oddita est 
Bichenelie (iiuE perlinebat in Tiivestocb. T. It. E. reddit in Bichentone 
iiii libras. 

Mobchet T. H. E. geldebat pro dimidia hida. Terra est viii carucat®. 
In dominio snnt ii cariiciit® et ii servi et viii villani cum lii cariicatis. 
Ibi II acr® prati et xi acrm silvne. Reddit iiii libras ad nnmEruni. 

Holecumbe T. R. E. gelilebal pro i hida. Terra est vii carucat®. In 
dominio sunt ii canicatin et iiii servi et x villani et viii bordaiii cum v 
earucatis. Ibi ex aerre silv®. Reddit viii libras et xv solidos. 

liALSBnETONE T. ll. geldcbat pro v bidis. Terra est xxviii cam- 
cat®. In dominio runt im carucatre et viii servi et xi,iii villani et x bor- 
darii cum XXII earucatis. Ibi ii inolini reildunt x solidos et xxxvi acne 
prati. P'istura v quarenteir® longitudinis et xiii qiiarenten® latitudini.s. 
Silva XVI quarenten® louginuliiiis et xiH quarenten® latitudiuia. Reddit 
XXVII libras. De hac terra hujus manerii tenit Goscelraus unnm virgatam 
teiT® et ibi habet i camcatam cum i servo et i bordario. Reddit x solidos 
in Alsbretone. 

AisBEaroNE T. R. E. geldcbat pro iii liidis. Terra est x canicat®. In 
dominio sunt ii carucat® et iiii servi et vii villani etviii bordarii cum iii 
earucatis. Ibi ii piscari® et ima salina et iii acr® prali et xl aci® pos- 
tur®. Silva i leuca longitudinis et dimidia leuca latitudinis. Reddit iiii 
libras. Juhel tenebat de regina. 

Rex tenet Ulwahdesdone. Bnia tenuit Ti R. E. ct ' geldcbat pro una 
virgata ten® et dimidia. Terra est ii caiiicat® qu® ibi sunt cum in 
villanis et ii servis. Ibi lii acr® prati et ii qiiarenten® pastur®. SUva ii 
qnareiiten® longitudinis et una quareutena latitudinis. Reddit x solidus. 
Adolfus Penet ij^^rege. 
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No. XIV. (page 206 .) 

NaBBATIVS or THB lliFBlHDNMENT OF THE BaBDN BbJUTBIK.^ 


.. Malde de Flondres fu n^e, 

M eia do P^BCDce fn appelee 
Fur Ha mi^Fe ke Ai espusk: 

Al roi de Kncoce ki Tout rove, 
LiiijnclB jadis, quant Ai pucole, 
Ama 1111 coiite d’Eiiglelerre. 

, Bric'triuh Mnu le oi iiomer, 

Apr^^a Ic roiH ki fu riche bfr. 

A lui la pucele envela mehHii^er 
Fur sa uunir k lui procurer; 

M L'is Drictiich Maude refusa: 
Dunt cIb mult hb corav'a. 
Haeliveincnl mcr pasHa 
E k Wiliam llaHtard hb maria. 
Quaut Wiliam Ai roriiiie 
K Malde bn femiDe n reine Ibi^, 
Icl'Ib Malde se piirpeusn 
Coment vengier hb piirra 
Oc llrictricliB Mau k’elc ama, 

Ki ^ femme prendre la rofusa. 
Tant rnchanta con eeignor, , 
Lb rei Wiliam le Conqueror, 

Ke da Tliioiricli Mau l ad grants 
De fiuro de lui hu Yolenie. 

Ln icine portot 1b Hat guerreier, 
K’elu li \olt di?ih^riter. 

I'riH Al k lliuieli'ye k son maner, 
Le jur qiie bniiil Wl.sLaii 11 her 
Sa rhapcle avail Jeilie; 

A Wiiicpbtrp fu aiuoiie, 

Jlukes inonil ru prison 
Hririrlch Man par iroisoQ. 

Qjiniit il fu ID on arna belr de eei, 
Son liirkage orieii le rei 
K c<iiu esMirii lint en aa main, 
Dekes il feuffa llnbert fla I{Bim> 
Ki ovehe lui do Nnrmondie 
Vint od mull grant chevolcrle. 

La iFire ke llricirioli li leiaea, 
Franobemeiit k Doben dona. 


' Kmin the Condnualion du Bmt d'Angleierre de Warn, par nn anon^r, 
ClirouiqupH Angto-NormandBii, i, 'IS. 

* The honour of Oloucreier, obaervea Sir H. EUls, in Ida valuable intro- 
duDiion IQ Domeadaj Book, vru really bealo-wed upon Robert Flu Hniraon, 
by WlUiaiQ RuAUt ao that Wane's ooutiiiuator is guilij of at least one 
abaobronlBiiL 
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No. XV. (page 227.) 

ExTBACT prom DoMEHDAY-BooK relative Tq THE Staib Of TBB 
Towns immediately after the Conquest.^ 

DOVERE (Dover). 

Dovere tempore regia Edwordi reddebat xviii libras, de quibua denairis 
habebat rex p]. duaa partes^ comes Godwinus tertiam ; contra Loo liabebant 
canonici do Sancto Martino mcdietate maliam. Burgeuaea dederuiil ax naves 
regi una vice in anno ad xv dies ; et in uiiaquaqiie navi era^t bominea ax et 
unna. Hoc fneiebant pro eo quod eis perdonaverat sficum et socam. 
Quojido Missatiei regia veuiebont ibi, dabant pro eaballo tram^dueendo ill 
denarios in Lieme el ii in o^siate. Burgensea vero inveniebnnt atircrnun- 
num et unum alium adjiilorem : et ai plus opua caaet, de peeunia ejua con- 
diicebalur. 

A festivilate 9. Michaelia usque ad festum soncti AndreiE, Trenva (i. e. 
pax) regia, erat in villa. Si quis earn iiifregiaael, iude pru'posilus regia ac- 
L'ipiebat coniinuneni eiuendalioncm. 

Quicumque manena in villa aaaiduus reddebat regi conaiietudiiiem, 
quietus erat de tbelonio per lotam Augliam. Omnea hffi cnnau eludinea erani 
ibi, quundo Wilhelinua rex in Angliam >enit. In ipso primo adventu in 
Angliam, fuit ipsa villa cumbuata; pt idco prelium ejua non potuiL cotnpulari 

' Hiat. angl. Script., GMe, iii. 751), et seq. (1 give a tranaJalion of the 
two first orticleB for he faeilitaiion of the reader in peniaing the remainder 
of Lbia docuDieiit. — 2>r.) 

"Dover, ill the time of Ving Edward, re^^red xviii pounds, of which 
sum Edward Lad il portions and earl Godi^jH^ third. IJeHides this, the 
oanons of St. Moxlina bod another porlionT^ The burgesaea provided xx 
abips for the monarch, once each year, for xv days, and in each ship were 
xzi men. They rendered this service because the king bad liberated them 
from Sac and Soc. When the mea.sengcrs of the luonaxch came to this 
port, they paid iii pence in winter and ii pence in summer for the irans- 
portalion of a horse ; but the burgesses found a pilot and one aa.sisluul ; if 
more were required, tJiey were funiisbed at the king's expense. 

"From ibc festival of Si. Michael to 8t. Aqdrew, ibe royal peace was 
maiuloined in the town. Whoever violated it, j>aiJ to ihe king's nfllcer ihs 
customary forfeit. 

" F.very inbabilonl of this town that paid the royal cualoms, was quit of 
loll throughout the realm of England. All ibeae cnaioms existed when 
king William come tn lliia country. At hia Aral ajTi\aJ, this vill wax 
deatrojed by Are, and therefore its voloe could not be estimated when the 
bishop of llayeox received it. At the present period, il is valued ai XL 
pounds, yet Lite mayor pays lit pounds, ujv to Lbs king In money, of xx 
pence In the ore, and zxx to the earl, in tale. 

"In Dover there ore uix houses, of which the king has lost the cus- 
tomaiT imyinenta. Of these, Robert de BomenU (Romney) has ii, llsdulfils 
CnrbcwpLne ( Crookibome) iii, William Filx-Tydald i, WilllaJD Filz-Oger i, 
Wilham Fiiz-Tedold and Robert Ir Noir vi, Willimm Fiix Geoflrvi ill, one 
of which was the Guild-hall of the bui^eeses ; Hugh de Mond'ort I, Duraud 
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qhiinti^in valebat, ijuando epincopuii Jliiiuceiihi.^ emn rfcepit. MoJo appre 
tiatur XL lib. et taiutn prajpoiiiiiM imli; reilJil liv lib., Hegi ipiiili m xxiiii' 
lib. iIe denariis qiii nunt xx in Ora, cmniti vera xxm lib. lul niiinMriim. 

lu Duverc sunt xxix^ inaii.Hiiro;, de t|iiibii.s rex penliiliL cniiHiietiiiliDeni. 
De his Imbet lloberliis de llomeiiel duns, lladiillus ile Curbespine iii. 
Willielmu.H llliiia Teduldi i. ^'illielmiis tilius Og^i ri i. Wilhelmus filiiis 
Todolii ct liubcrUiH Niger vi. Wilhelmus (iaiilreili iii.; in i|uibus erat 
Oiliolla burgiMtHiuni. lliiga Je Mruilfuris i di)rnuin. Diinindiis i. Rauulpliiis 
de Culuiuliel i. Wiuliudus vi. J ilius Modberli unam. hi Diimes de his 

domiltiis revucant episcDpuiii Uaiijcen.sem ad proleclurera et liberalDrem i \ el 
datorcm.) , 

])n ilia mani Ara rjiiarn tenet llaiiulfiis de CDlumbels, qiim fuit rujiisilHiii 
exulis ( vel iilliigi), L'linearLlaiit ijuDd dimidia terra esl reg’is, el llaiiiilphus 
i[iHe hiiltet iifi iiiirpie. Ilun/'i’idus (Loripes) tentt i iiinnsurHju, Je qua erai 
Jarisfiielui a JiiniJia regis. liagerus de Ostrehfiin feeit quamdarn Jiuuuui 
Hii]ier ai|iiinu legis, et leuuit hue usque eonsuelu Jineiu regie. Nic duriius 
fuit ibi '1'. 11. I^. 

r AN'l lTAllI A (C'ANTKnnunY.) 

In L'ivitale Caniuaiia habuit rex J'^dwarilus l i'L i Iliirgeii.seH, rnJJeiiles 
gabluiu, et alias l c el xii super qiias habebat Kaeain et sDeam, el in iimlru- 

I, Itaiiuir lb; ('uliiiiibel ((’ohillr) I, WaJiiid vi, I’itzModbert i. AjiJ all 
llii'sn il 'I'l'iiJ on Ihe hislmii nf llayeux as ihihr pntleeiur and doiiDr. 

"(if til,! house whi ill llaljih Ciihillo oecupies, hiuelofnre the properly ol' 
III! exile nr nulhiw, it is agreed that one half of il« belongs to the king, and 
the uiluT In lliinulf. llunIVid has i hnuHe, one half of il belongs in ilis 
king, linger nf 11 asterliain erei led a reriain boiise upon the king's ualer, 
niii has hilherln nhserved the king's euslonis. There was no house ihero 
in the time of king F.dwuril. ||||a 

CANTUARI.V (ClANTEiinniiY). 

" In lliB eily of t’anterbury king Edwiixtl had i,i burgesses paying rent, 
crxii others rendering suit and serviee to his court, and iii mills nf xl 
N hilliugs. At the present liino there aru xix hurgesses paying rent. Uf ihe 
XXXII Ollier houses, xi were destroyed In maliB way for ilie city diieh. I'Iie 
arnhbislinp has vii, and ihe abbot of Hi. Augu.xiiii's xiv, ju exchange for 
the easlle ; iben* are slill iivii burgesses rendering Sao and Sne lo ihe 
king; the ni mills prniliue evin .shillings. Mid ihe mil rielihs lxviii 
shillings. Thero are \iii nsies nf meadow which rnnneily hrlniiged in the 
lioutonauts of ihe king; liny now yield a rent of xv .shilliija|^and there 
axe M ncros of iinprndoeliM' wood, reiileil at wiv slhllings. value 
under king V.dwanl was i.i pounds, and il w lus ihe somoV^^PSiscnuni 
Hamo njcaiveil it ; now il is \alued at i. pounds: ypi ihe mayTir now pays 
Xm pounds of pure aiher coin, and xxiv pounds iu tide. Besides i^| 
this, the xlscniml receives rx shillings. 

“ The burgosae.s had xlv houses beyond ihe prerincls of ihe city, fl-oiii 
which they rei^eived rent and customary puynieiita ; but the king bad Sue 
and Sod llirrelore. The burgesses also had xxxiii acres of land fri>ia the 
king for their guild. Thrsa houses and ibis land Ralph Colrille hoMs ; 
braidei tlis.se, lis Lan lxxx acres of allntled land, which t)'.: ourgesses heid 
from li|« monarch. lie has \ other acres, which rightly Wlong to a rbnTeh. 
For all iheae, BaniUf appeals to the blah op of Bayeux fur proieciion," &c. Ac. 
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iliimJi’ XL sol. >rodo Biir^piises gabliiin rpJdeulea aunt xix. Be xxxii 
ijiii ruoniiit. sunL vaalali xi in fosBalD civitalis : et Hrcitiepi.scopiia liubweX 
pis VII, el ftbb.' S. AuguaUni alioa xiV pro axcambio ciislelli ; et adlmc aiinl 
CG el XII burf^enses, super q^iios babet rex saciun el s Dram ct innleiul. iii 
reddujit c et viii aol. et tbeloiieuni redd lxviii sol. Ibi viii acrap prnii, ihul* 
Nolebant Ra.se legatomm regia, moilo reddunC de ceii.su xv rdI. et inille acree 
Hilv® iiifruRiunsn; ile qua exeunt xxiv suliJi. Iiitra toluni T.R. K. valiiit 
LI lib. et taiitunideni (iiiando viceconies (Hanio) rcpi^pit; et inodi) l lib. 
ajipreciatur. Taineu ijui tPiiet mine reddit xxx lib. araas et penaalas ci xxiv 
lib. ad numerum. Super luce omnia babet vicpcnnics c et x sol. 

nurgensPB luiluieruiit xi.v maiisuras extra ci\ilalpm, rle qiiibus ip.si liiibp- 
bant gablum et pnnsuetudinom ; rex aulem babebai sacani et aocam. Jp‘'i 
qiioque burgensps babobant de roge xxxiii ncnia lerrro in gildoin suriti. 
IFu-s domua el lianc terrain tenet Haniiirus ile Coluinbpls ; babet pliain qua 
111 nr XXI acras terra) .sii|)cr liwc, qiiaa tenebaiit burgeiisps in aloilia dp n gp. 
'I lmipI quoqiie v acra.s tcrrii*, qiiOB jusle pprtiiipiit uni eci lpsia*. Be his mn- 
nibii.H revocat isilein lliinulfus ad proieclDrem cjiis. Iluior ensRiTi. 

Hadulfusdr) Ciirln*. spine babet ivinansiiras in civiliilp, qiiiis ti'iiiiit qiiirdain 
cuiicubiiia I lerHldi, ile qiiibus pal .sac a et .socaregi.s, .spd iisqiip nunc rinii liob cil. 

lailera lladnirus leiiel alia.s xi nian.sura.s de ICpispoeo f niiii)een.s ) in ipsa 
risilute qiioj fiieruiil .Sbern Bign, cl rrddiiiit xi sol. rl ii ib iinriis pt i olni- 
li'im. I'er lotain civiUiieiii I'anluariw babet rex sacani pI saLnun. pxcp))ia 
ii rra Keclcsitp S. Triiiifalia el S. Aiign.shni, et Mddpwi' n ;'iiifi\ et Alimlil 
c:IJ, el Fiber Riga, et Sirel Ju I'illeliain. 

HLA'KrK.ST tn (Rorn HBTXn. ) 

Civitaa Rovecesler T, It. F. valeb. c sol. (^nnniln rpi.sropijs rcrcpil, .sinii 
liter. Modo sal. xx lib. lainpii ille qui tciiui rpililii xl lib. 

CASTIU’M IIARrNBKL fAuuxdki, ) 

Robertii.s blins Telbalili babel fin ra.slro llaniniii-li ii Imgaa dp .xii sol. 
et de bominibuB exlraiieis babel huiiiii iIjcIoiipujii. Mminn.s babel consne- 
liidiiipm de ii biirgenaibn.s dc xii denar. Krniililu.s iii.nni bnrgPiiHem iIp xii 
denariis. S. Marliiius i burgensem de xii dmitriis. Binliiirus uiiarn Ijof^nin 
de XII dpiiAriia. ^^'ill. v liagna de v huI. Nigrllns v bagas qua) riuinnl 
Berviiium, 

DriUiFAF BF: LEWFS (Llwes.) 

Rurgum de Lewes T. K. K. reddebal vi librius et iv snl. pi iii nluilos di- 
gablo cl de thploucn. Ibi rex K. Iinbebal uxxvii biirgrnsi s in il(iiiiinio. 
Fnirum coDBueludo ernt, ai rex ail mare cualudieiidum Mine .sr.> inillerre siios 
voluisscl,* de omnibus lioiniiiihiis, ciijuscunqiie lerra ruisset, i-rilligcbanl xx 
»a]. el boB habebonl qui in imvilui.s orma piiMlodiebanl. Ijiii in bnrgo %eii- 
dil, doi prcpoaiio niimnium ; el qiii emit, aliiim. Be bove nlndiim. Be 
Lomiiip IV dmarios, qiirii-uniiiut- loco rmal infra rxpum. 

Son^uinem funden.s emeiiJal per vii aol. et iv denarios. Adiilipriiirn vel 
rapRim focieiiB, viii aol. el iv deuario.s emendal homo, cl femina Inniiinderii. 
Acx luibct boininecn adullerum, orcliiepiBcopiiN feminam. Be fiigiiiMi ni 
reeaperxiuB Aierit nii sol. et iv denuios. Cum monels revor-Hlnr. dat xx 
^1. unuxqiiisquB monetariaii. De hia omnibus emnl ii part«s regia el lenia 
romilia. Modo per oinnia redduni DiirgeDB. hIcui iiinc, el xxxriii sol. i|p 
aupeL piaB. De rapo de Pcvrueft<el. xxxix mnnKum* bo^pit^iB ft u iuliua 
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piUtflD, ex quibus rex habet xxvi sol. el vi denarioa et lie hia habet Will, do 
W^ne medietalem. T.R. E. valebiinl xxvi lib. Ilex meilictatem et comei 
Bliani habet. Modo val. xxxiv lib. et dc nova .ooneta r aol. et xviii. 

Db hia omnibuB habet Will, niedielaleni et rex BlLeram. 

QILDEFOHD (Ouildfoed.) 

In Gildeforil babet rex Willelmiia lxxv hagos, in quibus manent clxxv 
hominea. T. H. E. reildebant xxiii lib. et iii denarios. Moilo apprecion- 
lur XXX lib. et lameu reilJunt xxii lib. Dr supra dictia hagia habet Haniil- 
fUR clcrieiis iii hagR.s, ubi miiiient vi lininiiie.s ; et inde Imbet isdem Riinul- 
fus .saciim et sonaiii, nisi euijimnne gelilum in villa venerit, unila niilhis 
Dvailnt. Hi hu rjiis in \'illii ilidinquit, et divadiatus evadut, nil inde habet 
pr(£|iu.Hilus regis. Hi vero eitliininialua ibi fnerit ot divadiatns, tuuo habet 
rex emi'nilam. Hie tenuit eas Hiigandiis (arch.) 

Iliiiuiirus (vicecoineH) tenet i liagam, qiiam hue usque Lenuit de episcopo 
lliiineenMi: homincH vero tesiiHcantur quia non odjiicet aJiciii manerio, sel 
qiii tenebat paiii T. II. b]. concesBit earn d'ovi prieposito vill® pro emenda- 
llonc unius bus roriafaelnrffl. 

AlliTii doniUB RHl i|uam lenet priFposilus ppi.Hcopi DaioceiiBia de Monerio 
Brnnlei. De hoc dieuiil hoiniiiPH do rornitiitu, quod non habet ibi aliom 
rcnlidudiiiem, iiini quoil f)Uiindain viduiini, rujii.s erat dDUQU.s, accepit prspo- 
alius villre, kI iilen luisii epinfopus doinuin illam in .suo inanerio et hun usque 
perdidii rex n'nnsucludiui'B, epi.scopus auiein habet. 

DitMiiit eliiiin lioiniiies qui jiiraveriint de alia domo qus jacet iu Brunlei, 
prnpli r liDc laiiluin quod prsposilus Tie ipsa villa fuit omicUB houiiniH illiua 
qui linin' iloiiiuni liiibcbat, ct eo rnorliio coiiverlii ram iid M. de Uronli'i. 

WiiUi>rauuus qiinquo dcBaisivii quondam liDDUiii'in de una dumo, unde rex 
£. habcbul i.‘L)UBUctudineni. Moilo tenet earn Olberlus cum consueludina, 
Hicul dirit, per regein W. llobiTlii.s do Walevilo tenet i domuui qum redde- 
bat omuciu couBueludiiiem T. 11. E. Mmlo nicliil reddil. 

WAMNDFOIin (WAi.LiNOFonn.) 

In Burgo de WalingeforU habuil rex I’.dwardu.s viii. virgatos Icrrs ; el in 
his eranl ccvxxvi hogs, reddenles xi lib. de gablo, el qui ibi luouebont 
faciebiinl Hervilium n'gis rum equis vel per aquam usque ad Blidberiam, 
lloihling»'s, Sudlone, Beseuloue, el hoe raeieiilibus dabal pnnpoaitus uieroe- 
dnin (vel eourediuiu) non de nuisii regis, aeil de suo. 

MimIo Slim iu ipso Burgo. runsueluirnies omnes ul Hiito fiieruiit. Sed de 
bagis sunt xiii niiuiis pro rii,stelh>, sunt viii destnielii*, el luniicLariua habet 
UDRin quiehiin, quiundiu racii nionfinin. Hnulf de nxenford habet iiuun ; 
fllliiB Alsl de Fereiidone unnin, iiuiim rex oi di dit, nt dicit IIunfHdus; Wis- 
delew habet untm, de qua rerlarnai rogein ml Warojit. Nigellir.i uiiam dc 
Henrico |>er limrediiaiem Hoarding, si'd burgeii.se.s iBsUfloaniur se uunqiiam 
habulsso. Db iBli.H xiii iinn habet n‘x nuisuetudluem et adhoo WMll. de 
Wore Label unam hagnm, de qua rex non bubt'l consuBludiueSf etc. 

DOHECESTBE (Dohchebtib.') 

Ip Dorereslre, tempore regi.'i Edwardi, eront ci.xxii domoa. Hv |nx> 
nmiii HPrviiio regia no defeudebant et geldebanl pro x hid. sciUeet ad 0pm 
biisiMtrliiim unam Duirhnm argenti, exrepUs oonsuetudinibus qnm peitimat 
ad nramm nocus. Ibi erani ii monelarii, quiaque eonim reddebat regl 
inarkm orgentl et u aol. quando moneto vertebolor. 
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A[odo simt ibi quatiior xx et viii donuis, et □ penitus deatructs a tem- 
pore liugonis viceconutis ii.sijne nunr. 

BIUDEPORT (Dhidport.) 

In rJriiie]'f)rt, tpmpore rej^is EJw. erunt cxx dnmua et ni omncH Bervilium 
regia iiei>*(l bant se ct geldebaut pro v India; anilicet ad opus huacarliuni 
regia dimiil. mavkiitn argeuli, exceplia cDnauettidinibna qu® pertinent ad 
finnaoi iiiiiua ii Delia ; ibi eratnniia monetariua, reddebal regi i mark, argenli 
et XX Hol. qiiandn iiioneta vertebatur. 

Modo aunt ibi c domii.a et xx aunt ita dealruct®, quod qui in eia maueut 
gelil. solvere non valent. 

WARIIAM (Wareham.) 

In Warliam tempore regia ]']dwar. eraut cxmii domn.a in ilorniii. regia. 
TTwc villa ad oiiiiie aervifinm regia ae ilofendebal et gelileliat pro x liiJ..sei- 
lieet I markam argenli hiiacarlia regia, excepli.s eDnaiietndiiiibua qii® perti- 
nent ad Armain unina noclis; ibi erant ii monelarii, qiiisqiie reJdebat i 
Dinrkani argenli regi. ct xx sol. quando rionda vertebatur. 

Modo aunt ibi lxx ilDinu.a et LXiii auiit peuilus deatruclie k tempore 
IJugDiiia vicecomilia, etc. 

Ht'E PTE.SDEniE (SnAFTEaninv.) 

In bnrgo Sceplesberie T. li. E. erant c et jv doinna in lominio rogi.H. 
lime villa od omne aiT\ ilium regia hc ilcfcnilebal, et geldebal pro xx iiid. 
Hciliret II mark, argenli Ini^carlia regia; ibi erant ill monelarii, quisque 
reddebat i mark, argenli el xx sol. quando inonela verlcbaliir, etc. 

• EXONTA (Exetbh.) 

In civitnLe Exonia bahet rex ccc domiia xv minua, reddeiilcs eon.auclii- 
diiiein ; hire reddit xviii lilt, par annum. I)e hia habet D. Viceertmea vi lib. 
Oil pen.sMm et nrsiiram, el C'ltluiitUH xii lib. ad inimcrum, in miniateriia Eddld 
regin®. 

In hac ciritale sunt vaslat® XLViii domu.s, po.slqunm rex vcnii in 
Angliam. 

lIuBc civila’i, T. n. E., non geldebal nisi quando Londonia, et I’boracura, 
et WibtoiiLa gclilcbaiit, et lioc eral dimid. markam argenli, ad npna mlliiare. 
Quando expedilio ibal per lerram ant per mare, aerviebat bee i:iviia.a quantum 
7 hid® lerr®. Bame.alapla vero et Lidc.sord ei Tolcnaia serviebat quantum 
Ipsa eivila.s. 

Burgenses Exonite urbis babciit extra rivil^lem lerram xil carurarum, 
qaiE DuIIom eonsueludinem reddiint nisi ail ip.>>am eivitalcm. 

BUnrjUM lIEnTFOlin (IlEiiTroHn.) 

BnrguSi HertTorde pro x bidis sc dcfeinh-bat T. It. E. cl modo non fafiL 
Ibi erant cxi.ri Burgeiiaes in soca rcgis Kdwanli, iiullani niusucindinem 
reddiderunt nisi geldum regis qunndo colligebalur. 

DXENEFOBD (Oxford.) 

Tempore regia Edwardi reddebat Oxenefurd pro Ihclonco ct gablo ct orn- 
nibua aJila coasneladinibue per annum, regi qnidetn xx lib. el vi spxlan'a 
BoUi*, eooiiti Tcro Algaro x lib. adjuncto molino qneoi infra riviiaiein babe- 
bxL Qnaado rex ibal in expedilinnem, burgenties xx ibant cum eo pro om- 
Eilbiia aliis, vel xx lib. dabani regi, nt omces esaent liberi. 

Modo re<ldit Oxeneford xx lib. ad niinierum dc xx in Urtu 
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In ipBa villa, lam intra rnunim quain extra, Hunt ooxilil [lomus redJentes 
geld, et exeeptis his sunt ibi quingentn} domus, xxii minus, ita vastatae et 
deatructtE quuil gelduin non posseiit reddere. 

Kb* habot xx inansioues murales quae fuerunt Algari (comitis) T, R. E. 
leddentea tunh et mudo xiv sol. ii denar, minus, etc, 

Proptcrea vucantur murales mansiunes quia si upus fuerit, et resprecepit, 
murum reflcient viz. iiiiam ex his hahuit anteces.sor Walterii dono regia E. 
ex VIII virg. quaj cunsiietudinariai erant T. II. E., etc. 

Hi omnes pnnscripti tenent has prsedictaa mausiDnes lib eras propter repa- 
rationeiu muri. 

Omnes inausiones quic vi^rantur miimlos T. R. E. liberw erant ab uinni 
conauetudino, i Vepta cxpeditione et muri reparatiuue. 

Alwiinus I (tenet) ilnmurii liberum pro inuro refieiendo ; de hac habet 
XXXII den. jHir iiniuiin. b't si luuniH, dum opus e.st, per eiiin qui ilebet non 
restauratur, aut xl sid. regi t inemliibit, aiit ilomiim siinm perdit. 

Oiiiurs burgL'ii.HDH Oxeiud’ord habeiit eoinmuniter extra murum |>a.stuniiii 
roddentem vi sol. ut viii denari os. 

GLOWEUESTRK (Gloucksteh.) 

Tompfjrc regis EilwanlL re<ldebat eivitas do (iHoweceatre xxxvi lib. nuine- 
ratna ot xii soeUiriu riiellis ad meiisuram burgi, ct xxxvi dicraa ferri et e 
virgas formas iliietiles ad i lavos n.aviiiiu regis, et quasdam alias minutas 
oDiisuetuilines in aula eb in eaincra n^gis. 

Modo roddit ipsa eivitas regi lx lil*. de xx in Ora; et de rooneta hal>et 
rex XX lib., ctr., euiu alia eousuctudine, quic dat giiblum sed aliain eon.sue- 
tuilinum rotiiiet. * 

Omnes istw manaionoa roddidiant rogalein consuetudinem T. R. E. 
Modo rox W. nichil inde habot, eU\, soil etiam doiuus erant ubi scdet eas- 
ttilluiu, etc. 

WIUKCESTIIR (WoBCBflTEii.) 

In oivitatn Wirocoatre, Imbebat rex K<lw. hanc consuetudinem. Quando 
monetA vertebatur, quiMi\uo luonctaiius dabat xx sid. ad Lundoniam pro 
cunela monstw acoipiuudis. Quaiulo eomitatus goldebab, pro xv hid. se 
civiLafl adquiotalmt. Du oadciu civilate hahebak ipse rex x lib. et comes Ed- 
viniu VIII lib. Nullain aliam cunsuetuiljnem ibi rex capiebuL, prster cen- 
Rum domonim, sicnt uniouique pertinobat. Mixio habet rex VV. in dominio 
et partem regis et imieiu ouniitla. Inde reddit Ticecumes xxiii lib. et v buL 
ad pensuni, do c.ivitale et dt^dominicis luaneriis regis rtxldebat oxxiii lib. et 
IV eol. ad Mnsum. De coiuRntu vei\> reddebat xvii lib. ad ponaum. £t 
arllikiD reddbt x lib. denariitrum ile xx in Ora, aut accipitrem (uoirew) et 
adbuo n boI. regime ad nuxnohiiu, et xx B^d. de xx in 0^ pro Huininario. 
iSn XTIl libr0 ad peuenm bt xvi lib. ad nuiuorum sunt de plaoetia uomitaliis 
•t httndretix, et ai inde nun aecipit, de suo proprio reddit. 

HEREFORD (UphxvoR^lt^ 

la Hereford elvitate tempore regU Bdwardi erant bomineB ecun- 

manentes intua et extra murum, habebant haa subteracr^^fr oODBOetudinea. 

Si qub eorum ToJuisaei lecedere de oivitate, potent conoaMa pnnioeiy 
domain Boani veudsre alter! homini, nerritium dobitam iade fiaoehi vqlwti, 
et babebot iwitpoeitUB tertium denarinm bojoi vendHIoiila, Qtiod ■! ttaia 
pauptfi^ BOX noo potaiawt Bervitiom laoere, reUnqaeUit Auepncio domiun 
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sniini ])riEiJu i(n, rjiii providebat np dDinus vacua rpinaneret et ne rex careret 
BprviLi 0. 

Iiitra miinini fivilalis iiraqnaquc iiitfgra ma.^ura rcddebat vil deiiarins el 
obDliirn, et iv dnmuioa ad Inrandus caballos, et iii diebua in Aiip^nslo seca- 
bat ad M fi'iT dine, el iiiia die ad feiiiini cDii(fre|ifiiiiduin cnil, ubi xii ecomBS 
volebat. equiiin Labcbat ter in anno pergebiit cum vicecomite lui placita 
rt ad liiiiidret ad Unnelavia. Qnando rex veniLlui inslabat, de uniiquaqiie 
domo per ponsiu (udineni ibat umi.s homo ad Htabililioiieni in siha. Alii 
honiinea non habenlea inlegroa iniusiirivs, inveniebant inewardoa od aulam, 
qUBiido rex ill civilale. 

lJurgensis cum caballo serviena, cum nioricbatiir, liiibpbat rex equum 
et armaejiia. I)e eo qui equum non liabebat, si niDrerctar, Labebat rei 
aut X sol. uut teniiiH ejiis cum dnmibus. 

Si quia niorte pnevpiilus non divisisapt quce sua rraiU, rex liabebat omnem 
ejus pecuniam. Has runsupludines habebant in civilale liabilaiiles et alii ai- 
mililpr exlramururn manenlea, nisi lantum qund intcgi a musui a foria niururD 
n Ml dabut nisi ill ilenar. et obnliim. Aliw consueluiliii es praiit cDijiiniines. 

I ujusciii; qui' uxor bia/abat iutus et extra civiialem, dabut x denarios per 
c iinsiielii diiiem. 

Sex fab ri Plant in civilale: qiiisque eorum de huu forgia reddidiat unum 
ib'uariuiu, et quisque eorum liiciebal rxx ferra ile ferro regis, cl uiiiciii<|ue 
enrum dabanlur in denarii inde per consueludinein, cL isii fubri ab omni 
iilin scrvilio crant iiuieli. 

SH|Mfm iimiu'iniii crunr ibi. Uniis ex bis enit monetarius episcopi. 
(Jinin lii muiicia reimvabal ur, ilubal quisque eorum xvin sol, pro ciineis re- 
I' ljiii'iidis ; ei rx co dir i|ni rcdibarit usque ad unum mensem, dabut quisque 
ruriuii regi xx '^nl. el siinililcr babebul rpis. dt* suo nionelario xx sol. 

L,biandt> vnnicbat rex in rixilalem qiinnlum volebal deuor. faciebaut pi mo- 
nelaiii, de argenlo scilicet regia, et bi vii habebanl sacom et Hochoiu siiBm, 

Miuienle aliqiin regis monetario, babebat rex xx sol. de relevameDlo. 
ijiiod si nioreri'iiir iinii dinso cansii siio, rex babebat omnem ceDsum. 

Si vicrcomrs irel in Wales cum exirriiii, ibani bi bumines cum eo. QqcmI 
si quis ire jiissnjj non irel, emendnbul regi xi, sol. 

In ipsa ci^ilalp babebat Ileraldus f comes) xxvii burgeilMv, eOBdem cOn* 
siiRludines babentes iinoa el alii burgensea. 

De hoc civilAlP reddebat prepositus xii lib. regi (£.) et vi lib. coinlti 
(Heroldo) el hubebai in suo censu snpradiclas omnee conxuetuiliDeB. 

Rex Tero babebat in suo dominio Ires furiafacturax, hoc eat pacem BUiip 
inryiiclam. el huinfaram, et roreslelliim. ■ 

Qiilcnnqae Lonim uiium feciHset, emendal)%t c sol. regi cajuscumqiie 
homo fiiisMl. 

Mtnln babrl rex civiioiem Hereford in dominio, et anglicl burgenaea ibj 
manenieti tTateiit anaa priores consiiPiodines ; Frmneigens vem burgenaea 
babent qiiiciaa per XII denarios omiiea foriHrocturu, preter Ires siipraidicru. 

Ilcec civitxa reddlt regl lx lib. ad niimcrum, de candidis denariia, inlrs 
civiiaiam el xviii mmneria. quir in flereford reddunt QnnoB biibji, cotnpu- 
Unuar cccuxv lib. et xvin sol. exrcpiis plnciiia de bund, de comiLoiu. 

HRENTEDRICK f C xiidbidoe.) 

Bui^nm de Oreoirbrige pro uno bundm ae defend T. H. K. In bt»o 
Burgo fbexuiil et aunt decern cu^iodiv. In primn cuaiodi« lit maanrs, ex 
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hlfr ki stmtfaate. In hao piima ouatoilia habet Alanus comes y bargenses 
□iohil reddentes, eto; Iksc esdem una cuHtoilin pro duabus oompatubatur 
T. B. E. ; sed pro CMtro sunt destructee xxviii domu 9 . 

In secunda oustodia fuerunt xlviii masurEe T. R. E., etc. 

lo teroia cuaiodia T. B. E. fuerunt xli inasur^, etc, 

In quarts cUBtodia T. B. E. fiienint xLv luasurffi. 

De QOUsuetudinibaB hujus ville vii lib. per annum, et de Landgable yii 
Ub. et II OroB et duo denar. 

Burgensos T. B. E. accommodabantvicecomiti carrucas buels ter in Eumo. 
Kodo noYBiD vicibua exiguntur. 

Nee averaH nec ‘ ^rrus T. T. E. inveniebant, qus modo fnciunt per con- 
BUetudinem ^mpoaitiim. Reclamant auiem super Picotum vicecomiteni, com- 
munem pasturaiu sibi per eum (et ab eo) ablatam. 

De Hariefa Lagemannorum babuit isdem Picot. yit lib. et uuum palfri- 
dum, Bt uni us militia arma. 

HCJNTEDUN (Huntinqdon.) 

Huntedim burg defendebat se ad geld, regia pro quarts parte de hTTstinges- 
lan bund, pro l hid.; sed modo non geldat ita in illo bund, postquam rex 
W. geldum monetfB posuit in burgo. De toto hoc burgo exibant T. H. E. 
de Laudgable x Ub. iude comes tertiam partem babebat, rex duas. De hoc 
censu remanent nunc supra xx mansiiree, ubi castrum est xvi sol. et viii 
denaT. inter comitem et regem. Praeter hao babebat rex xx lib. et cornea 
X lib. de brma burgi, aut plus aut minus, sicut polerat collocare partem 
Buam, eto. 

Hano terram colunt burgenses, et locant per kninistros regia et comitis. 
lufka preedictum censum sunt in piacatores in sol. reddentes. 

In boo burgo fiierunt in moiietarii reddentes xl sol. inter regem et co- 
mitem; sed modo non sunt. T. B. E. reddebant xxx lib., modo similiter. 

DEDEFOBD (Bedfoud.) 

BedsiM T. B. E. pro dimidio bund, se defendebat, et modo facit, in ex- 
peditions et in naribus. Terra de bac villa nunquam fuit bidata, nec modo 
est, prBBtST unam hidam, qus jacuit in ecclesia S. Pauli in elemoslna, etc. 

LEDECESTRE (Lbicebteh.) 

, Givitas de Ledeoestrs tempore regia Ed^t'erdi reddebat per annum regi 
l^^ljb. ad numsrum de x^ in Ora et xv sextaria mellis. 

^i^^^ando rex ibat in exenpitu per terrain, de ipso burgo xii burganssa 
'Himtauai eo. Si vero per more in bostera ibat, mittebant ei iv eqiios de 
jiodem bojgo usque Loudoniom, od comportandum arma, ybI alia quee opus 
"easat ' 

Modo habet rex W. 'pro omnibus redditibus civitatis ejuadem et comi- 
^tAkUA XLli libk et xsol. ad pondus; pro uno acoipltre z lib. ad uumerum: 
pro Bummario xx boI. Db monetariis xx lib. per anuum de xz iu Da 

AZ Ub. babet Hugo de Qrentemaisnil tertium denariu]|i. 

WARWTC (Wabwick.) ^ 

In bnr^ de Warwic, bsbet rex in dominio buo nxiii domua, at baTof^ 
|iabbv|t 0X11 de quibus omnibuB rex babet geldnm aubm, et^. E|^iaao- 
babet xx masaraa, at aio de ceteiia ; ^ burster has zoptx> 
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dictas ni&flnras aunk in ipso Imrgo xix IraTgenses i^ui liAbSDt 

ci'in aafl^ ot Boca et omnibus conauetudinibUB et ita babebant T. B. £i 

’ SCIBOPESBERIE (fenBEwsBUBY.), . - 

Hsc civitas T. E. E. gelciBbat pro o hidis. De hifl hababat 3. Alknn^dBa 

II bid. et eio dp cBtariB. ■ 

Dicunt Angligenffl biirgenaet de Sciropesberie multdin graTS s^bi ease, 
quod ipsi redduut totum geldnm, sicuti reddebant T. R. E. qnamvis oastel- 
lum comitia occupaverit ni maaureis et aliee l masurs sint vostats, et Yniii 
Francigene burgenses teneant maauras gelduntos T. R. E. et abbatie quain 
facit ibi comes dederit ipse xxxix burgenses, olim similiter cum aliis gel- 
dantea. • 

Intra totum sunt cc masure, yii minns, qus non geldant. 

EBORACUM (Yobk.) 

In Eboraco civitate tempore regia Edwardi prEeter acyram archiepisoDpi 
fiierunt vi scyr® ; una ex his eat vastata in castellia. 

In qiiinque scyris fueruntmEle et qUadringenc® etxTiii manaionea hospi- 
^t®. De una harum scyrELTum habet archiepiacopus adhuo -tertiam par- 
tem. In Ilia nemo alius habebat consuetiidinem nisi ut burgeneia, prseter 
Mevlesvainau uiia domo qu® est infra caatellum, et pr®ter caaonioos ut^i> 
cunque mausisseut, et prster iv judices, quibus rex dabat boo donum per 
Buum brevem, et quamdiu Tivebant. 

Arcl^episcopus autem de aua scyra babebat plenam conauetudinem. 

Be supra dictis omnibus mansionibua sunt modo hoapitat® In'maBa 
regis reildente.s consuetiMiuem quadring^nts, ix minus, inter magnoui et 
parvas ; et cccc mansiones non hospital®, qu® reddunt melior i denanbm. 
et ali® minus; et quingent® etXL mansiones ita yaou®, quod nil oraniiio 
reddant, et cxlt mansiones tenent Francigen®. . 


LINCOLIA (Lincoln.) 

In civitate Lincolia erant, tempore regis Edwardi, novies centum et lxx 
mansiones hospitat®. Hie numerus Angfioe computatur i centum pro oxx^ 

In ipsa civitate erant xir Lagemanui, id est habentes (iacatn et aooain, 
Hardeenut, Suartiu, F. Grimboldi, Ulf fljius Buertebrand, qui liabuit I'hol 
et Them, Walraven, Alwold, flrictrio. Guret, Ulbert, Godrlc, F. Eddeve, Bi- 
ward (presbyter), Lenwine (presbyter), Aldeve (presbyter). 

• Modo sunt Ibi tptidem habentes similiter sacapi et speam. finnrdinc (i) 
loco Hardeenut palris sui, Suartino (ii), Sort^brond (iii) loco Ulf patria 
BUI, Ageround (iv) loco Walraven patris sui, AluWold (v), Godulnus (vi) 
lilius Brictrio, Noimanus (vii), Crassns l^co Guret, Ulbort (Vlil), £^0^ 
Ulf adhoo^vi^t, Pethros (ix) de Valouges loco Oodrio filil Eddeve, Ul- 
noldus (x) prb^yter loeo Siward, presb. Buniolt (xi) loco pa^a eui Leu- 
wine', qai modo est monaobaa, Ledewinua (xii ) flliua Ravene loco AMent 
preabytdri. ' 

Tonfii’^aB Oilkii hnbuit in clntate xxx iBaiieioneg prmter suam heUemi^ 
et II et dimidiam ; et suam billam hatniit quietam ab omnl eon-i 

^as XXX mai^Qnes b^bnlt ^t j 

iil^qaAqbe £1 8 ^^ baa : 

^ ^ QQ 


Iter bon de 
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jtirantibuB ironLTadiDiL UItibI presbyter, et oD'ert Be pDriainnini judicium 
quod non itn est siouli dicunt, etc. 

RodulfuB Fagenel habet 1 manaionem, etc., et aic do cetcriB. 

Aluredus nepoB Turoldi liabct 111. Toftes de terra sybi, quantum rex 
eibi dedit, in quibus habet oinnea couBuetudinee, prseter gcldum de Mone- 
dogiu. 

ConBUetudineB regie et comiliB in Sudlincelia reddiint xxiii lib. 

In Nortreding conauetudines refi^H et comilis redilunt xxiy lib. 

In WeBlreding conHuetudineB regis et comilis reddunt xii lib. 

In Siidtreding cunsuetndines regis et comilis reddunt xv lib. 

Pax man u regia a ;! sigMIo eju.s data, si fuerit infracts, emendatur per 
XT11I hundret. pUnum quoque bund, solvit viii lib. duodecim. bund, emeu- 
dant regi ct vi comiii. 

NOIIWIC (NonwicH.) 

Hod de Norwic. In Norwir erant tempore regia Edwardi Mccrxx biir- 
genscB. Quorum nnaa ita dorniniciis regis, ut non posset recederc nee 
iiomagium facerc sine liecnlia i|»HiiiH nii eral nomen Edslun, etc. 

Tola luEc villa roildehat 11. E. itx lib. regi et comiii x lib. et prn?ler 
hoc XXI Bol. el IV denar, prinbeniliiri oa, et vi sextarios mellis, et i ursiiin 
VI caneB ad ursum ; et inodo i.xx Itt). pensum regia et c sol. ad iiumenini de 
gerauma reginiB, et I osliirconein et xx Hb. blancas comiti et xx aul. 'ri r- 
Buma ad numerum (>., etc. 

Eranci de Norwie in novo burgo xxxvi burgensps et vi Angliei i l i x 
annua oniiBueludine reddebat uniisquiaqiie v denar, propter rDrisr^liiras. 
De hoc loto babebat rrx rex 11 partea et comes lerliam. Modi) xli luir- 
gensnsfranei in domiiiio regia et coinitlB et IiogeI^\l8 Uigotbabet l el Bit- lU 
alliB. 

Tots hiEC terra burgeiiHiuin eral in dorainio comili.s Flad. et coneessii 
ram regi in commune ad faciendum biirguin inter se el regem, ut lestaLur 
vicRComea. Et omiiea lonin islm, tarn inilitum qiiam burgeusium, reddiinl 
rrgi Buam consuelu Jiuem. 

CESTOE (Ciikbtkh.) 

CivitaB de Cestre, tempore rrgiH T'.dwardl, geldabat prn l liidis. Trea et 
dlmldium, quB aunt extra civilalem (hoc est, una bida el dimidiiim 
ultra poulem, et due hidai in NcnloiiR, etllcdolive el in burgo episcopi) ; bo; 
galdabant cum civlialB. 

Temport) rrgis Fidwanli emut in ipsa civitale rcro rl xxxi domus gel-, 
dantea; el preter has habelyit eplscnpua i.vi doran.a grldantes. Tuuc red- 
debat bBc civilaa x maroaa argenli cl diiiiidiam : due partes eraut regi! ei 
lertia ooniillH... 

Temporv regis Edwardi eraut in rivitaie hac seplem monelani, qiii da 
bant Mplem Ubraa regi et comiii extra flrmam, quando moneta veiie- 
hainr. 

Tuno nraot xil judieei civiiaiia ; et hi erant de hominibus regis et ppin 
copi et comilis ; honim al quin do hundret remanebat die quo sedebaui, 
aine exonsatloDB manirosla, x eolidia emendabat inter regem cl comilem. 

Ad marum ciritfliia el poiilem reoKliJlcandnra dc iinaqtiaqne hida 
comitatua unum homincm vruire prBpoaitas edicebal ; cujus bouio non 
vsnlabal, dcHiiinuB ejaa xl solidos eniendabal regi el comiii; bee foriafbciura 
■lira flnnmin eral. 
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Hbc civitaa tunc reidebal ile firma ilt libras, et tree limbrea p«lliujii 
DiiirlriEiiim ; lerlia pars eral couiilia cl dua regis. 

Quando cnnics recepit, uun valebat nisi iix libras. Volde enini 

rratTaslnta: diui nlin ct qiiinque douius niinuH ibi eiuit quam tempore regia 
hidwiLTdi rueninl ' mtxli) talidem sum ibi quot inveiiit. 

llanc cirilalcm MniidreL tenuil de comilc pro Lix libiis I't una mtrka 
Huri. 

Ip.se hahiiit od firmam, pro l libris et iinn miuka auri, omnia placila 
coniilis in coiniialu el liundrclis prinier Inglefeld. 

i'eiTA in qua est lempluiii aancli I'eiri, quam Hobertus de llodeleni 
clamabal ad l eiland (sicul diralioriunvii roiniialus), nunquam perlinuit ad 
manerium ciira civiiatem, seil ud burgiim perliuet, et Beny)rr fuil in cun- 
Bueiudine rc{^s el comilis, aicul oJiprum burgensiuui. 


No. XVI. (page 263.) 

N ARRATIVH OF THE Kl' I’l.DITS 1) DeATU DF IIbIHWABD.I 

I'n an apTt's l evrsquc Klwiue 
Kl iSprurd Ilrru cn la nianni* 

MiHin ii, d'l’.s« <*re i>d iioef e.snccrrs, 
eii Munibre aiglent breccei. 

1.1 quioii.s Mnrgar eneonlrr xinl, 

Kh nit fs enira. od eus sp tint; 

A \Villp luinmirermi ft's KngloiB, 
b uix Hoiii a Will am li roi.s. 
l anl OMl parleib- rurnpai^niie, 
rhi''«cuiiH voni fairc a aiiire aic. 

I n ffcnlil home liir sire rsloil. 

Des uLla^fbes mull i avoii. 

I'ar la Icrr-’ - lUl r1i*z * 

Kl Youl det^iLsiani Ic ri'i^ne. 

1.1 rois Wiliam, i|unnl il t en bdui, 

Mull fu irez, si I'm pesnul^ , H 

.S'ri«i horuuii.si, niaiida g^uepoiera, 

Francois, Anglois cl clicYidieni ; 

I)e>ers la inier nmi luarinaun, 

■ llurerailm, ralrz a.s |>railii 

K aiiLrrs griiz. doni laul i ouL 
Nul Jrs olcr n'l pout ; 

K dcricber par bo^icogcB 
Furfnl ganirz in/ b h pa'^sagea, 
li ma/rliis liii ruvifvD 
Ful biro garde pox coni^nfOD. 


1 ChronlquF dr Oroffroy QaTiDar ; Cbronique* Anglo NonBUiile4, i. iO-27, 
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Apr&a CEO comanda li mla 
Faire ponz outre lea maroin 
Fit dial ijue luz lea dcatniierDit: 

nula n’en eacliapernit. 

Quant il ceo rteureiit en Fly, 

Hi HB Bont mis en aa merci ; 

Tuz al^rcnt merci crier 
Fora Freward, qiii mult fu bier. 

II cacliapa oil poi de f^ent, 

Oeri Oil lui, iin aon parent 
Od 'OS piirent V compaif^ii ons. 

Uns horns qui amenoil peisHoiia 
As f^iinJciiiH Innf? le raareia, 

Fiat qc proiloin et qe aiirpreia 
F]n uii Initel les rcciiillit, 

T)e ros, ile (^lais tiiz les coverit, 

Vera leu fjfanlciiis prist ^ nager. 

Hi come 1111 Hi)ir di'it anuiter, 

Vint prfes des loges od sa nief. 
Fran^ioiH eHtoiei|^en un tref, 

Wid Ic riesconle en erl scignour, 
Jlien CDiiuisHoit le pescheour, 

Ft bieu senrEiit q’il venoit, 

Do lui Dulc garde n’avoii; 

Fe poseliBOur virent nager, 

Nuit ert et Histrent au manger, i, 
Fors do la nief ist I'.rcward, 

Du hardenieiit seinbloil leopard, 

Si cuinpaignOii npri s issireni, 
Dprouz uii bois le Iref choisirrnt. 

A cus ala Id peselieoiir, 

Froward ert seina non scignour. 
Q'en dirroie ? Li chevaler 
Furnnt euHpris ^ liir manger. 

Oil eiitreni, liaclicH ni lur mains ; 

Do bien lorir no sont \ilaius, 
Normaiii occislroiU cl doscouflronl, 
Cil Qui pnoient s'ciiruireni. 

Grant hit I'pITroi paries usicaus, 

De la Tiiite Ronl coinmiinaus, 
CheVBUS lesarnt enaeelri. 

Lob ouilRghes i aniit montes 
Tnt k leiair et seiuemenl, 

Onquea ii'euronl deBinrbcment ; 

A bIbo rnent dr R'rv mal. 

Cheaouiui oliDislt tr^s bon choral. 

Li bois Ront prj^B, pni aonl entrap 
11 n’al^nt pas esfrarr^, 

Bleu Bcurcnt tut ccl paiip 
Mult 1 iroit de lor amli. 
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A unp ^ille ou sonl liiriiei 
I'roNi-rcnl x Hp lur privez. 

Oil lirr!war4l riJ mp snnl prin, 

I 'nz riimii Ti ort9 hunl plus dc lis. 

r liuil Hmii li primpaigii nil ; 

I'vii/ <|n il prLH^^rvnl lliiiilednii, 
lliiroi;: ' rm Immes biPii ultiucz, 

I)i- Plrt'vrard privpz. 

Si liiuiH- erpnl pl ni firlpil. 

Kin/ i|n lui dcinain IpMutl HDleil, 

VII I'l'iiz -mil ri liii vpiiiiz, 

Jin llriinrswftlil I'onl HZ'onnpiix 
((n* fill ^rmiii In coinpiLi^iiic 
Kill' riip uiil Bj^Nnillie, 

Unr^rli n-^iHnillirrnl nl furfpl : 

Hicii lo.Ki i-n fill Ir mpiir Mil fr^t 
I-', iiirr'iil ilinli'ii/, n^si'z niit prin 
Or pi LirffPiil Pi vpir pi 
Aiiirf hiTiiiM'^ i (Mil iLSHpz, 

I.fi rliiisf li}' ni(H|/iie.a onl t4'iinpz. 

I» iIli’p vnnl a KHinnifonl. 

1 h* n-ri i|iir pcMii III IIP fiiiil lurl; 

Chf Ii liiirf^iii . (MirPiil brsco 

(Jiip l.rpwiir^l pii fill ilpcbar^, 

M I'l iir< (it i‘ri\iT»* Ip rcii 
A riiyli grniil inrt pl k (Ipalei. 

S il HP > piifi^'Kil, IIP ful mil uiri, 

Oi I DUX (ic Itiirffli pl iIp Hianfm-il. 
(.Jii I'll (li nr nip 7 J’ar pluMurn nnz 

I ini firpwivnl coiiire Normaiiz, 

II (“I ^^’iIJlPr Hnn cnmpni^on 
K (Inn lipri nil |zc4iiil Inim, 

Alx'ri/. (Iriipdii, Sninwold, Azpcicr. 
li il Pl Ii alire guprrpipr 

0 11 1 rrei ^fPiil it'f-i FrniiCpiH ; 

Si nil il pN pm ' iilroiii Irris 
N p H PII nJa/ienl aniiz hjiilIl. 

(^'<1 perl III] core rn DninenwaJJ, 

Ka II (iier pp coinbiili, * 

Ki mull fii fori e fipr t haitii. 

I.iii nrini>> anailli llprpward, 

Sul par son com, n i out rrgvard, 
Lr'i r|iiairT nscisi, Im Irrin fuirvnl : 
NalTri'z. snii ^laiit, cil B'cn pmrlirrDl 
F.ii plii<'iirs liun cco a*iDl. 

Kd rnuir*' Tii ir^s birn ■■■ linl. 

Dp tii hoiDefl axoil Tcrla, 

Otiqiics plan lianli He fkit vm. 

Far pluaiira ana Lant guriTolA 
Bi qe iLBe le 
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Que de li out oi parler; 

Par meinte foiz I'ai fet mandcr 
Q’^ lui 'VBDBiHt, si li pleauit; 

L'onor Bou pitre li dorroit; 

£t, s'il la pernoit k muiller, 

Bian porrDil Francois giierreier. 

Cbo fut Alfued qc crj manda 
A Foreword, qe miiU ama ; 

Par pIuBura fuiz laiit 1 b manda 
Qe F'reward s'apreata. 

Vers l<u ala od mull de geat, 

^ Triwen avuit tut veiremcnt, 

Au roi SD devoit acurder; 

Dodeuz cel rooia passer la mer 
Devuit pur giiermier Mansaus, 

Qui out nu rni tolet choaleaus. 

11 i avoit aiiiceis esle, 

Walter del Hois avoit mate, 

Kt dan Oell'rei eil Jc Meinc 
Tint eu prison \)nc siiueine. 

Fireward, qui doit fler en pees, 

D'or Bt d' argent avoit meint f^s. 

tenant li Normant cen enlendirenL 
FruisBenl la pi^s, si rossaillirenl, 

A snu manger Tout aasailli. 

Hi F re ward on fust garni, ^ 

Le pins hiirdi semblost cnunrd. 
Moleraeutle goila Aaelward, 

Hon chapelein: lo deust goiter, 

Hi s'endormil huh \in rocher. 

Qu’cu dirroic ? Suapris i Hi ; 

Mi's geiUement s'csl conlenu, 

Si HR conlint come Icon, 

II et Winter son eoinpoignon. 

Quant nul haubert n’i pout avrir 
No Bes annos pur soi armor, 

No aur doBlrrr no pout saillir, 

Un CBcu prisl q‘il vial gisir 
F'.lune oi uno ospoe. 

I.'csprs CMinsi, si Tad uuoe, 

Davanl ireslua ses cumpaignuns 
H'rsl acenirz come uns Icons, 

Mull fl^rcmciU disl os F'ran^uiB: 

" Triwes m' avoit done li roia ; 

MFs Vila venei irccmcnt, 

Lo miou pornei, Inez ma goal, 
Buspris m'avax ^ inon monger; 

Fcl iroilrca, vendroi rani oher." 
iix goTclors uii sorgaui linl, 

Btt homa caloil, dovani li vlnl, 
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I/iin fT\ baiJU ^ non Mig^nuiir. 

I n chf-vaJicr sluii eniour, 

loul le rliainp aloil qii^r&nt 
1 . iOrew&rU riiiill (tcmajiilaiil. 
l»c sea lioinr'*» nscis 

K niurv Ti ii‘z ili-s-n k'k dis. 

Si riiiiit il raluiit drniBiiiliuit, 

Li Lii'r li p^il vi-nii iluvaui, 

I p rlur i fpl aler, 

I’arnii 1 i »■ n Ir fi'i \ dIpf. 

L aubi rr ruiiipil, paa nf sr liiil, 
l.p r|u»‘i»r in-iirlia, issi aviiii ; 

L ril rljftii, iip j>oui el fstn-. 

A snn luiirir n'i>iil pniiil ili- prf>-lrp. 
i)f>nr I ii>.siullirciil li Nurinanl. 
'I'rairtil ft l\ii el Inii^nnl, 

l>f lolPN par/. 1 ft\ irorii-rpni. 

Lii plut^iir?^ liu** s«ii rors iiafrtrent 
Li il fiprl I'll'' f Minr •'inplrr 
I'mil rnni la Ihiii'p prml durrr; 

I ! l i|iiftiii 1 1k I iiiiiu II faillii, 

IJi' 1 liraiil J n-i ir ^rant nnip fpiil. 
Tirl le qu'.Jft mult \il IroNir, 

Lu non I 'lr-i I h-^iuPl a« Imlrr ; 

10 1 quRJJl Ir »rii'\i 111 •*! arnpr, 
A'^i/tiftiiz n'i OHPui arp(»l»*r • 

' iir il feril viiicrou.srnirni^ 

*^1 n rcquiai oii'nii c hovpijI, 

1>J epspcn nil pn occisi, 

Ih‘n q.i'il fieri Ip l oisi relenfisl; 
Mtn done ItruMB U* branl d'aacpr 
I !'♦ Inie il'iiii rlipvaJirr, 

Ll il I'pHcu en ne^ maiiiK prinl. 

Si en fieri qe ii b ranceis ocrini ; 
Ml"'* III! viinlrfFit A won ilos 
Iv'ii l oiil feru p.ir mi Ir con*. 

Uil 1 1 1 1 Iftiires I'niii fern ; 

N'phi inerk'rilli* h il ei»i rheu, 

A prniiilloiin H'aHenuillu, ■ 

I’ar lirl air rpi^cu (rrtia " 

Que un*) de mi?* qi I'oDl fern 
Lirrl PQ rolanl m del rncu 
Q>i>n II niDilip/ li le poL 

I'li uni A non HboI dc DdI, 
lie Tallr»birr ef*i4iit tpduz. 

Ore 9 on I anidui mort abaiac 
L Kreward e li Hmon, 

Kaol de Dol aveil A non ; 

Alarlin le paroccinL • 

CU de Krewand le rbrf |maA. 
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B1 JuTA Dieu et ba Terta, 

Et li aatre qiii Tont tbu 
Par meinle foiz Toot fort jur^, 

Qiie oncquBB si hardi db fut Ltot^, 
Kl B'il euBt eu od lui Lroia, 

Mar i eiitroBHent li Frau^oie; 

E B'il no fuBt iHhi occib, 

Toiiz Ibb oha9BBt fora del pai'B. 


BNP or VOI. I. 











